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PREFACE 


Tilt: first of tliesc two voUwnes roiglit be entitled the “ Germao 
Conquest of Western Europe,'^ and the second the "Age of 
JiMtinianJ’ The fiist covers more than one hundred and twenty 
years, the second somewhat less than fifty. This disparity is a 
striking illustration of the fact that perspective and proportion 
are unavoidably lost in an attempt to tell the atoiy of any con- 
^derable period of aucbot or early medieval history m fxdly as 
our sources allow. Perspective can be preserved only in an out¬ 
line. The fifth century was one of the most critical periods in 
the history of Europe* It was cramineci with events of great 
momentp and the changes which it witnessed transformed Europe 
more radically than any set of political events that have happened 
since. At that time hnodreds of people were writing abuodantly 
on all Idnda of subjects, and many of their writings have survived i 
but among theiic there is no history of contcmporaiy events, 
and the story has had to be pieced together from fragments^ 
jejune chronides, incidental references in poets, rhetoricians, and 
theologians. Inscribed stones which supply so much information 
for the first four centuries of the Homan Empire arc rare. No¬ 
where, since the time of Alexander the Great, do we feel so 
strongly that the meagreness of the sources flouts the magnitude 
of the events. 

Battles, for instance, were being fought oontinually, but no 
full account of a single battle U e.^tant. We know much more 
of the Syrian camimigns of Thotlunes III. in the fifteenth century 
II.C. than Pre know of the campaigns of Stilicho or Aetius or 
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TheoJeric. TJie Roman emperoiu, statesmen, and generak arc 
dim figures, some of them mere nnincs. And as to the barbarhin 
IcadeiH who were forging the destinies of Europe—AJaiic, Athaulf, 
Wallia, Gaiseric, Attihi, and the rest—we can form little or no 
hlca of their persDnaUties; taJ Se iruitti uiVo'ouird', Hiatoriaiia 
of the Church are aoniewLat better off. The personalities of 
Angus t ine and Jerome, for instance, do emerge. Yet hn^, too, 
there is much obscurity. To understand the ffistoiy of tlic 
Ecniuenjcul Coimcils, we want much more than the official Acta. 
We want the background, and of it we can only see enough to 
know that these Councils resembled modem political conventioris. 
Hint the arts of lobbying were practised, and that intimidation 
and briber were employed to reinforce theological arguments. 

Although we know little of the details of the process by which 
the wesbetD provinces of the Empire became German kingdoms, 
one fact stands out. The change of masters was not the result 
of auj^hing that could be called a cataclysm. The German 
peoples, who were much fewer m numbers than is often imagined, 
at first settled in the provinces as dependents, and a change 
which meant virtually conquest was disguUed for a shorter or 
longer rime by their recognition of the nommal rights of the 
Em()eior. Britain, of which we know less than of any other 
part of the Empire at this period, seems to have been the only 
exception to this rule. The consequence was that the immense 
revolution was accomplished with far less violence and aphea^ml 
than might Lave been expected. This is the leading fact which 
it is the chief duty of the historian to make clear. 

^\hen we come to the age of Jastinian we know better how 
and why things happened, because we have the guidance of a 
gifted contemporary historian whose works we ii06ae.«w! in their 
entirety, and we have a large collection of the Emperoris laws. 
The story of Justuiian’a Italian wars was fully related by my 
friend the late J!r. ITodgkin In his attractive volume on the 
Imperial Rfiloration ; and, tiioro recently, Jii^iman and the 
Byzantifie CiviUetaim of the Sltih CetUurp have been the subject 
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of a richly illustrated book by my friead M. Cbirles Dicbl. 
I do not oorapete with them ; but I believe that in my second 
volume the wader will End a fuller account of the events of the 
reign than in any other single work. I have endeavoured to supply 
the inatcrud which will enable him to form hia own judgnitint on 
Just inian, and to have an-opinion on the ” question ” of Theodora, 
of whom wrhai)« the ntroost that we can safely say is that she 
was, in the word# used by Sw'inbume of Slary Stuart, Bomething 
better than innocent,” 

The present work does not cover quite half the period which 
w as the subject of my Later Rtman ^lajn'w, published in 1839 
and long out of print, as it ia written on a much larger scale. 
Western affairs have been treated as fully aa Eastern, and the 
exciting story of Justmkn’s lecsonquest of Italy has been told 
at length. 

[ have to thank my wife for help of various kinds; Mr. jUhby, 
the Director of the British School at Rome, for reading the pruol- 
shects of Vol. 1.; and Mr, Norman Baynes for reading those of 
some ehaptera of Vol. 11. I must also record my obligationa, 
not for the first time, to the readers of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, 
w’bose caw and learning have aeoably facilitated the progress of 
the book through the press. 


J. B. BURT. 
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CHAPTER I 


tHB tXJjiSTirOTrON oy tbb monabchy 

TiiU coiitmuitY of hiiitory, whjcli luwut the control of the 
present and future by the past, haa become a cson^oaplaca, 
and chronological limits, which used to be considered important, 
ate now recognised to have little Mgnificaiue except as convement 
landmarks in a historical Bnrrey. Yet there are what we may 
call culminating epochs, in which the accumulating tendencies 
of the past, reaching a certain point, suddenly eSect a visible 
translormatbn which seems to turn the world in a now direction, 
Such a culminating epoch occurred in the history of the Roman 
Empire at the beginning of the fourth century. The reign of 
Constantino the Great inaugurated a new age in a much fuller 
sense than the reign cf Augustus, the founder of the Empire. 
The anarchy of the third century, when it almost seemed that 
the days of the Roman Empire were numbered, hud clkplayed 
the defects of the itrcgulat and heterogeneous sysUm of govern¬ 
ment whieh Augustus had cstabbshed to administer his immensa 
dooiinion. His successors had mtrodueed raodificationa aud 
improvements here and there, but events made it dijarcr and 
clearer that a new system, more centralised and more uniform, 
was required, if the Empire was to be held together. To Dio¬ 
cletian, who rescued the Ropian world at the brink of the abyM, 
belongs the credit of having framed a new system of udminis- 
tmtiv'o machinery, Constantino developed aud complotod the 
work of Diocletian fay rneasurcs which were more radical and 
more far-reaching. The foundation of Constantinople as a 
second Romo inaugurated a permanent division between the 
Eastern and Western, the Greek and the Latin, halves of the 
Empire—a division to which eventa had already pointed—and 
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affptited dwisiveljr tlie wKoIe Hubsi?qiicnt history of Europe. 
Still more oidently and notoriouBly did Constantino mould the 
future by iiccepting Christianity ua the State religion. 

In the present work the history ol the Eoman Empire is 
taken up at a point about sixty years alter CouMtantine's death, 
when the fim<knie[it4d changes which he introduced have been 
hmily estabiished and their consequences have emerged into 
full evidence. The new aptem of government JiMitecn elabor¬ 
ated in detail and the Chrifitiaii Churth has become so strong 
that no euemica could prevail against it. Conatuntinople, 
crested in the iilvcuess of Rome, has become her peer and will 
aoon be fully equipped for the great role which she is to play 
in Europe and Hither AisLa for more than u thoUEiaiid years. 
She definitely a^umea now her historical position. For after 
the death of Theodosius the Great, who had ruled alone for a 
short time over a dombiion extending from Scotland to Meao- 
jx^taniiu^ the division of the Empire into two gcographicail 
portions, an eastern nnd a wostern, under two Emperors, a 
divUioQ which had been conmion during the past century, was 
finally established. This dual system lasted for eighty-five 
years, and but for the dLsmemberment ol the westeru provinces 
by the Germans might have lasted indefinitely. In the con¬ 
stitutional unity of the Empire tliis arrangement caused no 
breach. 

Again, the death of Theodosius marks the ptjLnt at which the 
German danger, long imminent over the Empire, hegina to move 
rapidly towards its culmination. We are on the eve of the great 
dismemberment of Roman dominion which, within fceventy years, 
converted the western proviiices into Teutonic kingdoms. The 
fourth century bad witnessed the eettJenient of German peoples^ 
as foedemti, bound to military* sendee, on Roman lands in the 
Ikdkan peninsula and in Gaul. Through the policy of Oonstantine 
Germans had become a predominant clement in the Roman 
army, and German ofBcem had risen to the highest miEtary posts 
and had exercised commanding political influence. Outside, 
German peoples were pressing on the frontiers, waiting for 
opportunities to grasp at a share of tlie coveted wealtli of the 
Roman world. The Empire was exposed to the double danger 
of losing provinces to these unwelcome daimanta who dii^ired 
to be taken within its border, and of the growing ascendancy 
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of Ibo Geromn element in the array.^ The East wns menaced 
as well as the West, and the great outatanding fact in the 
historv of the fifth century ia that the Bast survived and 
the W^t succumbed. The success of the Eastern government 
Ln steering* through these perils was partly due to the fact 
that during thb critical time it was on good tcmis, only 
seldom and briefly iatemipted, a-ith Persia, its formidable 

neighbour. • .... 

The dimiuiftbed Roman Empire, now centering entirely m 
Constantinople, lasted for a thousand years, surrounded by 
enemies and frequently engaged in a struggle for life or deiUh, 
but for the greater part of that long period the most powerful 
State in Europe. Its history is marked by difitinct ages of 
expansion, decline, and reauscitation, eh are easily rememtered 

and help to simplify the long series of the annals of Byzantinta.- 
Having maintained itself in the fifth century and won its way 
through the Gemmn peril, it found itself strong enough in the 
sixth to take the offensive and to rocover Africa and Italy. 
Overstrain led to a decline, of which Persia took advantage, and 
when this danger had been overcome, the Saracens appear^ aa 
a new and more formidable force and deprived the Empire of 
imiiortant provinces in Asia, while at tho same time Euicpean 
ttiiritory was lf)at to the Bulguniins the Slavs (ad^venth 
century). Then a period of resuscitation in the eighth a^nd 
ninth centuries led tc a new age of brilliance and expansion 
{ninth to eleventh centuries). When the Saracens had ce^cd 
tc be formidable, the Seljuk Turks appeared, and the Empire 
found it difficult to hold its own against this fee as wdl as against 
the western pow'em of Europe, and the barbarians of the north. 
This period ends with the disaster of 1204, when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Crusaders, who treated the city with 
more barbarity than the barbarian Aloric had treated Rome eight 
hundred yearn before. After this tho cycle begins anew; first, 
tho period of reWval at Nicaca, which became the tem^miy 
capital; then the recovery of Constantintiple (1261), follow^ 
by a period in which the Empire could assert its pou^r; fi^lly, 
from the middle of the fourteonth century, the decline, and the 
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last dtutli-stiuggle with the Ottomniu;, ending in the capture 
of the city in 1453, 

The State which naaiiitamed itaelf in unbroken ccjitinuity 
throughout the viciaaitndea of more than a tliousi^d yeats is 
proxerbia] for its comiervative spirit* It was conservative in 
its TOnati'tiition and institutions, in the principles and the fashions 
of its civilisation, in its religion, in its political anti social 
naachmery. It may be conjectured that this^cflBcrvatism is 
portly to be attributed to the influence of the legal profession.^ 
^wyers are always conservative and auspicious of change, and 
it would be difficult to exaggerate their importanec and the 
I>ower of their opinion in the later Empire. It was natuiul 
and just that their influence shotiia be great, for it Las well been 
observed that it was to the existence of a “judicial estabtish- 
mont, guided fay a published code, and controlled by a body of 
bwyere educated in public schools, that the subjects of the 
Empire were chi^y indebted for the superiority in civilisation 
which they retained over the rest of the world.” ® But the 
couBcrvatism of Byzantium is often represented as more rigid 
than it actually was* The State could not have mirvivcd if it 
had not been conatantJy adapting its institutions to now circum* 
staiiccfi,^ We have seen how ita external history may be divided 
into periods. But its administrative orgaoisatiou, its litcratuio 
its art display equally well-defined stages* * 

One more Lntroductoiy remark. The eiviliuation of the 
later Empire, which wre know under the name of Bvzantine liad 
ito reota deep in the past. It was simply the last phase of 
Ilellemc culture. Alexandria, the chief city of the Hellenic 
world smoc the third century u.c,, yielded the first place to 
Byzantium m the course of the fifth ccntiuy. There was no 
breach m eoutiiuuty i there was only a change of centre. And 
while the ^xidiial ascendancy of Ghristianity distinguished and 
Htoinped the last pliase, we must remember that Christian 
theolqp' had been elaborated by the Greek mind into a system 
of metaphysics which Paul, the founder of the theologv* would 
not have recognised, and which no longer seemed an alien 
product. 
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§ 1, The AnlDCTiicff 

TJii^ RuTiiun Empire was founded by Augii^tu^, but for three 
oenturies after ita loundation tte State was c^dHtitutionally 
a republic/ The goyemmeiit was shaTcd between the Emperor 
and the Senate j the Enrpcmrp whose con&titutioml position 
was e?c]>ressed by tho title Princeps, was limited by the rights of 
the Senate^ ^l^icc it butt been found conveiueat to distingubsii 
this period ns the PtLueipftte or the Dyarchy. From the very 
beginning the Fmoeps the predominant partner, and the 
coastitutioniil history of the Prindpate turns on his gradual 
and steady iiJikir[nktLon of nearly all tho functions of government 
w hich Augustus had attributed to the Senate. The republican 
disguise fell away coin|>lotcly before the end of the third century- 
Aurelian adopted external fashions which marked a king, not a 
citben ; and Diocletian and Constantine definitely transformed 
the State from a republic to an autocracy. This change, accom¬ 
panied by corresponding radical rcforins, ivos^ from a purely 
constitutional point of ™Wj as great a break with the past as 
the change wrought by Auguatus^ and the transition was os 
smooth. Augustus prciscrvod continuity with the past by niain- 
tainmg republican forms i while Constantine and his pro* 
deceesors simply established on a new footing the supreme 
Imperial power which already existed in fact, discarding the 
republican uiodk which had worn too thin. 

The autocracy brought no change in the principle of succession 
to the throne. Dowti to its fall in the fifteenth century the 
Empire remained elective, and the elecLion rested with the 
Senate and the army. Either the Senate or the army could 
pruchdin an Emperor, and the act of proclamation constituted 
a legitimate title. Ah a rule, Uie choice of one body w^aa ac- 
quiesccii in by the other i if not^ the question must l>c decided 
by a struggle. Any portion of the array was consideted* for 
this piuqKjse, ns representing the whole army, and thus in 
cloctions at Constantinople it was the traoiis stationed there with 
whom the decision lay. But whether Senate or army took the 
initiative, the consent of tho other body w'aa required; and the 
mauguration ^ of the new' Emperor was not complete till he had 

* Tko tortil prcwlilEtUk- Cifu* IhP plujwl a® jMWi. 

lion, M for all tlic procwitinpi SUmUret^, ij. 843. 
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been acckimi^ hy the people. Senate, army^ and people* each 
had ita place in the imupiral ccrcmonjes. 

But wliile the pruitiple of election was retainedp it* was in 
actual practice most often only a foiin. From the vei;^v begimimg 
the pmciple of heredity was introdnced indirectly. The reigning 
Emperor could dcRigmto hia snceeasor by appointing a co-regent. 
In thi& way Augnatinv designated ids stepson Tiberius^ Vespasian 
his son Titus. The Emperora naturalLy aoiigfcL^cT rccuto the 
throne lor their sons, and if they had no son, generally looked 
^thin theLf awn faIlli]J^ From the end of the fourth century 
it became usual for an Emperor to confer the Iiuperial title 
on Mb eldest sou, whether an adult or an infant. The usual 
forms of inauguration were always observed ; but the right of 
the Emperor to appoint co-icgcnt^s was never disputed. The 
consequence wtib that the ancceasion of the itoman Emperoris 
presents a series of djuasties, and that it was only at intervals, 
often considerable^ that the Senate and army were called upou 
to exercise their right of election. 

The CO - regent was a sleeping partner. He enjoved the 
Imperial honours^ his name appealed in ofBciol dDcuments; 
but he did not share in the actual govemmciitj except so far aa 
he might be specially authorised by his older colleague. This, 
at leas!;, was the rule. Under the Priuripate the senior fmperator 
distinguished Ida o\ra position from that of his colleague by 
reflertmg to himself the title of Pontifex Jlaximus, Marcus 
Aurelius tried n new experiment and sharetl the full sovranty 
with Lucius Verna. Thy? divisiou of the sovranty was an essential 
part of the flystem of Dicjclctiaa, eom^pouding to tho gecn 
graphical partition of the Empire which ho iutroduced. From 
lus time down to a.b. 460, the Empire is gos^erned by two (or 
even more) sosTau colleagncfi, who have all equal rights and 
comfMiteiice, and differ only in seniority^ Sometunea the junior 
Euii^eror La appointed by the senior, soinetimes he is elected 
radfpendently and is recogniaed by the senior. Along with 
tht.‘ae there may be eo-regentSj who exercise no sovran power, 
but are marked out as eventual aucccssom. Thus the child 
Areadius was for nine years co-regent with the Euiperors 
Valentinian II. and TheodosiuB tho Gieat, Xo formal title, 
however* raised the so^nran above the co^regent, though the 
latter, for the Bake of distinction, was often called the second 
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Emperor," or, if lie weus a child, " the little Emperor.” ^ UTion 
toward-) the ead of the fifth century the territorial jjartitioa of 
the Eiujjire; came to an end, tho syatem of joint sovmnty censed, 
and heuce^prward, whenever there ie more than one Augustus, 
only one o.-cetciaes the Esovran power.® 

But the Emperor could also designate a successor, without 
elcvnting hiia to the position of eo-rogent, by conferring on him 
the title ot Swaar. This practice, which smoe ITadriaii was 
usual under the Principate,* and was adopted by Constantino, 
U not frequent in the later Empire.* If the Euipomr has sons, 
he almost invariably creates bis eldest son Augustus. If not. 
he may signify Ms will as to the succtssion by l^towing the 
dignity of Caesar. The Caesarship may be considered a pro- 
visionid arTangement. The Emperor before his death might 
raise the Caesar to the co-regency ® If he died without ha^-ing 
done this, the Caesar had to be elected in the usual way by the 
Senate and army, This method of provisional and rcvrxiable 
designation was often convenient. An Emperor who had no 
male issue miglit wish to Becuie the throne to a son-in-law, for 
instance, in case of his o^vn prcimiturfl death. If he conferred 
the CaesaraMp and if a mole cMld were afterwards bom to 
him.® that child would bo created Augustus, and the Caesars 
ftlatim TPOTilJ fall into abeyaftoe. 

\\Ticn the Empercr had more than one son, it was usual to 
confer the title of Caesar on the younger,’ Constitutionally 
this may be considered a provision for the contingency of the 
death of the co-regent. Practically it meant a title of dignity 
reserved for menibem of the Imperial family. Sometimsa the 
co-regency was conferred on more than one son. Tlieodosius 
the Great raised Ifonorins to the rank of Augustui* as well as 
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hw cldcj son Arradiiw. B«t it ia to bo obsen-ed that this measure 
was not taken tiU after the dejith of the Western Einpemr 
Valcntuiion II., end that its object was to provide two sovrans, 
one for East and one fo, tiie West* If tbe di^ou of the 
Empire Lad not been contemplated, Honoriufl would not have 
been creaM Augustus jn a.d. 393. To avoid a struggle between 
tirathem, the obviona policy was to eimfer the snpreme rank on 
OT^y one. IJofore the leign of Basil ], m tlwr^th oentnry, 
tJiera were few opportunities to deiiart from this rule of 
cx]>edjtjicy, and it was only violated in both tases with 



But the Caesarship was not tie only method employed to 
signaliHe an eventual SLccessor. In the third century it became 
usual to describe the Caesar, the Empero* adopted son. as 
tssinu/s. In the fourth, this became an independent title, 
deno^ng a dignity lower than Caesar, but confmed to the Imperial 
an y. On two occoaionij we find nobilissimus used os a sort 
of preUmmsry designation.^ But it feU out of use in the fifth 
centutj-, and apjmrcntly was not revived till the eighth, when 
It WHS conferred on the youngest menibera of tie large family of 
tonstanfine V.® In the sixth century Justinian introduced a 
aeiv title, Curopalates. wych, inferior to Caesar and nobilissimus, 
nught serve either to designate or simply to honour a member 
of the Impenal family. W'e find it used in both wm-s.* It waa 
a Jess decided designation than the Caesaiahip, and o cautious or 
suspicious sovTon niight prefer it, 

The principle of iertdity, which was thus conciliated with the 
principle of election, graduaUy gave rise to the ^^ew that not 
011 V was the Eraiiernr s son his l^tHmafc succcBSOr, but that il he 
had no male issue, the question of succeasion would be most 
naturally and flatisfactorily settled by the marriage of a near 
fcniale relative—daughter, sister, or widow,—and the election 
ot her husband, who would thus continue tho dynaaty.* There 
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waa d general feeling of attachiu^ut to a dynasty, and the history 
of tbe I^aler Empire presents a series oJ dyruistica, with few 
and bri^f mtervaLi of nnsettleinent. During the font centurieb 
between and 802 , we have five dynasties, which succeed 
one another^ except in two cases/ without s biieak, 

Tliough there was no law excluding women from the succes¬ 
sion, yet perhaps we may say that up to the seventh or dglith 
century it have been considered not merely palitically 

ImjHissible, but actually iJlegab fcr ^ woman to exercise the 
so^Tan power in her own name. The highest authority on the 
constitution of the early Empire affirms that her sex did not 
Cxelude a woman from the PriDcipate/ But the title Augusta 
did not include the proconsular Itnperium and the tribunician 
potestae, which coustituted the power of the Pmiceps, and it is 
not dear that these could have been <x>nfejTed legally on a 
woman or that she could have borne the title Im pern tor. It 
is said, and may possibly be true, that Ckligtila, when he was ill, 
designated his favourite sister Dnasilla as his successor^; but 
this does not. prove that she could legally have acted as Prineeps* 
Several Empresses virttiaUy shared the exercise of the Im]>er]aL 
authority, bore themselves as co-regenta^ and enjoyed more 
power than male co-regcntS; but their power was dc /oeto, not 
de jure. Some were virtually^ so^Tans, but they W'ere acting as 
regents for minors.^ Hot till the end of the eighth century do 
we find a woman^ the Empress Ireiie^ exercising sovranty alone 
and in her own name/ Thb was a coustitutiumil innovation. 
The experiment was only once repeated/ and otily in cxceptiomil 
circumstances would it have been tolerated. There was a general 
feeling against a female reign, both as inexpedient and a« a 
violation of trjidition/ Between the fourth and the eighth 
centuries, however, tw'o elrcLimstnnces may have combmeil 
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to make it appear no lougur illegal. Tho Greek official term for 
Im]^>rator Autolmitor, and in the course of time, when 
Latin was su|M;r»©ded by Greek, ami Imperator fell aisi of use 
and memory, Autokrator ceased to have the miJltaTy^associatioDS 
which were attached to its Latin equivalent, and the constitu¬ 
tional incompatibility 6f the office with the fetnalo sex is no 
oBger apparent. In the second place, female regencies prepared 
the way for Irene's audacious step. When a JlttPl5niiicror was 
a nunor, the regency might be entrusted to his mother or an 
elder sister, ivhether acting alone or in coujunetion with other 
regents. Irene was regent for her son before she grasped the 
sole power for herself. 

The title of Augusta was always conferred * on the wife of the 
Emperor and the wife of the oo-regent, and from the seventh 
^ntury it was frequently conferred on some or all of the 
Einiwror's daughters. The reigning Augusta might have great 
political pwer. In the 6i.\th century. Justinian and Theodora, 
and Justin II. and Sophia, exercised wlint was virtually a joint 
mh, but m neither case did the constitutional position of the 
Empress differ from that of any other consort* 

The diadem was definitely introduced bv Constantine.® and 
It may be considered the supreme symbol of the autocratic 
Mvranty which replaced the magistracy of the earlier Empire* 
Hitherto the distinguishing mark of the Emperor’s costume 
had been the purple cloak of the Imperator ; and “ to assume 
the purple " continued to be the common expression for elevation 
to the throne. Tlic crown was an importation from Pereia. and 
it invested the Itonian ruler with the same external dignity as 
the Idng. In Persia it was placed on the king’s hend by 

the High Priest of the Magian religion.® In theory the Imperial 
crown should be imposed by a representative of those who 
conferred the so%T=an authority that it symholmd. And in the 
foi^h centurj’ we iind the Prefect Sidlustins Secundus crowning 
V alentmian I„ m whose election he had token the most prominent 
iwrt. But the Bniperor seems to have felt some hesitation in 
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receiving tho diadem from the Iianrk cf a j^ubject, and the selec¬ 
tion of one mngnatc for the office vrns likely to camse jenloiisy- 
Yct a fumiiiUty waa necefean'. lo the fifth century the dlfliculty 
wpA ovofcoMC m an ingenious and taetful way* The duty of 
coronation wa^ osaigned to the Patriarch of Coiiatantinojde. 
In discharging this offioe the Patriarch was not cn^ned by the 
accnlar magnates because he could not be their rival, ftrid liis 
ecclcsiftstical jtBStioii relieved the Emperor from all cmbami^is- 
ineiit in redoiving the diadem from a subject. There is, as we 
ahaU aeej some evidence that this plan was adopted In A.D. loO 
at the coronation of MarcLan, but it seems certain that Jiis 
successor Leo w'as crowned by tho Patriarch in a.I>. 45T^ Hence¬ 
forward this was the regular practice. But it was only the 
practice. It was the regular and desirable mode of coronations 
but vrm never legally mdispcnsable for the aiitocrat^a inaugura¬ 
tion. The last of the East Eomau EinpeKiis, Constantine 
Pfllaeoltjgus, was not crowned by the Patriarch; he was crow ned 
by a layman.^ Tins fact that coronation by the Patriarch was 
not constitutionally necessary is important. It shows that 
the Patriarch in performing the ceremony was not representing 
the Church. It is passible that the idea of committiiig the 
office to him wns suggested by the Persian coronations by the 
High Priest, But the siguifiesnee was not the same. The chief 
of the Tdngiaiis scl^ as representative of the Persian religionj 
the Pntriiiioh acted as representative of tho State. If he had 
Bpecbilly represented the Church, his co-o|Jeratiou could never 
have been dispensed with. The consent of the Church waa not 
formally ncccssar)' to the iunuguration of a sovTan* 

This ptiint is further iUuatrated by the fact that when tho 
Emperor oppomted a colleague, the iuiuor Augustus wnR crowned 
not by tho Patriarch but by the Emperor who created him.- 
When August™ founded the Empire, ho derived Ids Itiifn^rml 
authority from the so\Tanty of the people; and the essence of 
this principle w'aa retained throughout tho duration not only of 
tho Principatc but also of the Monarchy ■ for the Imperial 
office remained elective, and the clcctois had the right of deposing 
the Emperor, But though these rights were ncxer abrogated, 

* XiwptirjnLJl BrveiimcLH fekventh p. J£M. ho mi^ht Wimlnit 
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there was a tendency, as time went on, to regard the majogty 
and power of the inonarob m resting on something higher than 
the will of the people. The suggestion “of divinity has constantly 
been- the de^^eo of autocrats to strengthen and enhance their 
power; and modem tlnsoriea of Divine Right are merely a sub- 
Btitnte for the old jiagan practice, of deifying tings, Augustus 
attempted to throw a sort of halo round his authority by desig¬ 
nating himself officially Ditd FiUus^ But glow of this 
consecration faded, and diaappearod entirely with the fall of 
the Julio-Clftudian dynaaty. With AureUan, who loreshadows 
the new Monarchy, the fluggestion of divinity again appears^^ 
Diocletian and hiu colleague Maximian are designated as gods 
and parents of gods.^ The official deiOcation of the Emperor, 
which aeemed in sight at the beginning of the fourth century, was 
precluded by Christianity j but the consecration of the ruler's 
pcreijri w^aa maintained in the epithcU sacred and dh^ne ; and 
the Emperors c^me to regard theniBelvea rather as vicegerents of 
God than as nilcrs set up by their people. Justinian, in one of 
hia lawftp gpeaka of the Emperor ua sent down by God to be a 
liTiing law.^ In the ninth century Basil I. teUs hk son, ** You 
received the Empire from God.” * 

Under the Monarchy, the Emperor appropriated the full 
right of direct legislation, which bad not belonged to him under 
the Prineipate.'^ The Priueeps possessed the right of initmting 
law's to be passed by the comitk of the people, but from the time 
ol Tiberius legislation was seldom ejected in this way, and after 
the first century it was iixeliisivdy in the bands of the Senate. 
The Em|>eror, conimumcatiag hL^ mstructioiifl in the fEirm of an 
to the Senate, could have his w'ishes embodied in semitoTial 
decrees {senains consutia). But indirectly he possessed virtual 
powers of leghilution by means of edicts and constitutions, which, 
though technically they were not laws, w ere for practical purpoaes 
e<juivulent,* The edict, unlike a hiw', did not necessarily contain 
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a command ; it wim properly a public comaniLnicatiQn made by a 
magiatmto to the people. But the IcgL^lativo activity of the 
early Eriperors was chiefly exeiciited in the form of constltulioni^ 
a term wliich in the stricter sense applied to dedsion^ which were 
only brought to the notice of the pewjns concerned.^ This term 
inclLded the Imperial oorrespondcnce and especinlly the mandates, 
or instmetbna addressed to ofticials. These “ aete " had ftiU 
validityj and I'BP^niagistTates every year swore to observe thcm.“ 
But when an act required a dispensation fiom an eidjating law, 
the luiperiol cenatitution was valid only during the lifetime of 
its author. 

The power of dispensing from a law properly belonged 
to the Senate^ and the earlier Emperors sought from the 
Senute a dispensation when ncecssaiy, Domitian began to 
encroach on this privilege. But the principle remnined that 
the Princepa^ who was constitutionally a magbtmte, was 
bound by the laws ; and when lawyem of the third century 
speak of the Princeps as teffihu^ they refer to la^ 

from which Augustus had formally obtained dispensation bv 
the Senate.® 

Under the Monarchy the Emperoia asaumed full powera of 
Legislation, and their laws took the form oceaBionally of an 
to the Senate, but aknost always of an edict. The term edict 
covered all the decisions which wore formerly called constitii' 
tions^ mandateSp or rescripts, provided they had a general applica¬ 
tion.* And the Emperor not only legislated ; he was the sole 
legislator, and reserved to himself the sole right of mterpreting 
the laws,* He possessed the dispensing power. But he always 
considered hirnself bound by the LiwSp An edict of a.d, *12^1 
expresses the spirit of reverence for law, as something superior 
to the throne itself, which alwa}'a animated the Roman monarchy. 

To acknowledge himself bound by the laws 
b, for tke sovranp an utterance behtting the majesty of a ruler* 
For the truth is that our authority dependH on the authority 
of law. To submit our sovronty to the lawa ih verily a greater 
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thing tliiui Imperial power." ^ Deep respect for the rule® of 
law, and their Kystematic observance characterised the Itoman 
autocracy down to the fall of the Empire in the lifteenth,centuiyp 
and wua one of the conditiuos of its long dnratjpn. It was 
never an arbitmrj'' deapotisnij and the masses looked up to the 
Emperor aa the guardiaa ol the laws which protected against 
the oppression of nobles and officials.- 

The laws, then, were a linutation on the the autocrat ■ 

and soon another me^na of liniitiiig his power was diBeovored. 
In the fifth centuryj the duty of crowning a new Em|>erur at 
Constantinople was, as we stiw, assigned to the Patriarch. lu 
A.D. 491 the Patriarch refused to crown Anastasiiia nnle^^ he 
signet] a written oath that he would introdoee no novelty into 
the Chuicln This precedept was at first followed perhaps only 
in cases where a new Emperor was suspect^ of heretical tend¬ 
encies, but by the tenth century ^ an oath of this kind kcchk to 
have been a regular prdinnnary to coronation. The fact that 
such CApitidationa could he and were imposed at the time of 
election shows that the autocracy was limited. 

The csfiCnee of nn autocracy is that no co-ordiimtc body 
exists which is able constitutionally to act as a check upon 
the monarches will. Tho authority of the Senate or the lEiiperial 
Council might constitute a strong practical chock upon an 
Emperoris acts^ but if he chose to disregard their ’^lews^ he 
could not be accused of acting unconstitutionnUy. The ultimate 
check on any autocracy is the force of public opinion. There 
Is always a point beyond which the. moat arbitrary despot 
cannot go m defying it. In the case of a Roman Emperor, 
public opinion could exert tbk control constitntionaHy, by an 
extreme measurep The Emperor could be deposed. The right 
of deposition corresponded to the right of election The depoai. 
tion was accomplished not by any formal process, but by the 
[smclamatiou of a new Emperor. If any one so prockinied 
obtained sufficient support Inom the army, Senate, and people, 
the old Emperor was compelled to vacate the throne by force 
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itiajettre ; while the new Emperor was fegaiiJed as the Icgitiinuto 
monarch from the day on which ho was proclaimed ; the pro- 
clatuatioii was takoD as the legal e:cpressioa of tho geneni] will. 
If he had liot a sufficiently powerful following to render the 
proclamation eflective and was suppressed, ho was troat-ed as 
a rebel; but during the struggle and before the catastrophe, 
the fact that the Senate or a portion of tho army had proclaimed 
him gave him’=?^preatiniptivc constitutional status wliich the 
event might either conffna or annul. The method of deposition 
was, in fact, revolution ; and we are accustomed to regard 
revolutioa as something cssontially unconstitutlonalj an apjjea] 
from law to force ; but under the imperis] system it was not 
unconstitutiouaL; the govcnmimt wjis, os has been saiJ,^ *' an 
autocracy tempered by the legal right of revoliitiom" ® 

Tho transfonuation of the Principate into the Autocracy 
was a^mpanied by changes in the titular style of the Emperore, 
in their dresa, in tho etiquette of the court, v-'hicb showed how 
entirely tho old. tradition of the republic had been forgnttciL 
The oriental conception of divine royalty is now formally 
cxprcBsed in tho diadem ; and it affects aU that appertains to the 
Emperor, His person is dime; all that belongs to him is 
“ sacred.” Those who oome into his presence perform the act 
of adoration =; they kneel down ami kiss the purple. It had 
long been the habit to address the Iraperator as ffominjis, 

“ lord ” ; in the fourth century the sovrana begin to use it of 
themselves and Dommm A^Oiter appean; on their coins.* 

Since the first century we can trace the use of Basiietis to 
designate the Priaoeps, and Bafileia to describe the Imperial 
power, in the eastern provinces of the Empire.* Dion Chry- 
soetom wrote a discourae on the Basileia; Fronto calls Mareus 
Aurelius “ the great Dasileus, ruler of land and sea.’' Basiteus 
was the cquivalent of Bex, a title odious to Boinan eare; but 
by the fourth centui^’ the Greek name had long ceased to wound 
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iiny susccptibiiitieij; it beaiine the term regularly' employed by 
Greek writers sud in Greek mscri ptionSj and the Emperors bepn 
to employ it themselves. Usage floon wont hirther, i Basihn^ 
was rcvsen^cd for the Emperor and the Persian and 

^ma employed to designate other barbarian royalties. 

The IinperLil Chancery was conser^^tive^ and it W'as not tiM 
the seventh century that the Emperor designated himself as 
BasileiLS in his constitntiom and rescripts.^ official Greek 
equivalent of Imperat&r was AutokratOF^ which was similarly 
used as a praenomen.^ The mint oi Constantinopla continued 
to inscribe the IiDperial coins with Latin legends till the eighth 
centnry.* The e.arliest Coins vrith Greek inscriptioiia have 
Basikwi and Despoils. 

The genera] nso of Despotes m one of the most characteristic 
oriental features ol the new Empire. It denoted the relation 
of a master to Ms slaves, and it waa regularly used in addressing 
the Empemr from the time of Constantine to the fall of the 
Empire. Jiistiman expected this form of address. The auhjeet 
spoke of himself as " yonr sdavoJ^ But this orientalism was a 
HUperficial etiquette \ the autocrat seldom forgpt that his suhjeefo 
w^ero freemen^ tlmt if he waa a he was a 

ItbeFQTumr 

A few words may be said here about the unity of the Empire, 
From the reign ol Diocletian to the last quarter of the fifth 
C 0 rituiy% the Empire is repeatedly divided into two qr more 
geographical sections—most frequently two, an Eastern and a 
Western^—each governed by its owi\ ruler. From a,J>. 395 to 
A-D. 476, or rather 480, the division into two realn^s is practically 
continuous; each realm goes its own way, and the relations 
between them are somotinies even hostile. It has, naturally 
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enough, proved an u^resktible temptation to many modem 
writers to speak of them as it they were difficront Empires, 
To men the fourth and fifth oentiiries aucli a niodo of a peach 
would have been nnintelligible, and it is bettor to avoid it. To 
them there was and could be only one Roman Empire ; and wo 
should enipLisise and not ohscuro this point of view. 

But it is not merely a question of constitutional theory. 
The unity was only formally recognised; it was mamtalned 
in practical ways, fn the first place, the Imperial colleagues 
issued their laws under their joint names, and general Jaws 
promulgated by cither and tmnEinitted for publication to the 
chancery o( his associate were valid throughout the whole 
Empire.^ In the second place, on the death of either Eini>cror, 
the Imperial authority of the surviving colleague was ciinstitu- 
tionuliy extended to the whole Etiipm3 until a successor was 
elected. Strictly speaking, it devolved upon him to nominate 
a new colleague. After the fall of the Theodosian House, some 
of tJie Eiuperora who were elected in Italy were not recognised 
at Constantinople, but the principle remained in force* 

The imity of the Empire was also expressed in the arningc- 
ment for the nninmation of the annual Consuls. Each Emperor 
mmed one of the two consids for the year. As a general rule 
the were not published together. The name of the 

Western consul was not known in the Bast, nor that of the Ejistem 
in tile West, hi time lor simulta neons publication.^ 

ilfliiy passages in our narrative will show that the Empire 
tliroughout the fifth century was the one and undivided Roman 
Empire in all men's minds. There were ** the i>arta of the 
Bast,**' and the parts of the West,” * but the Binpire was one,^ 
No one would speak of two or more Eoman Empires in the day^ 
of the sous of Constantine ; yet their political relatioo to one 
another was exactly the same as that of Axcadiua to M^'^no^iu3 
or of Leo 1. to Anthemius, However independent of each other 
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or evon unfriendly the rulers from time to time mny hiive been, 
the unity of the Eniitire which they ruled wna theoretically 
imuffectcd. And the theory made itaeli lelt in pmctice^ 


§ % The Semte^ The ImperM Cmmcit 


Although the dyarchy, or double government of Emperor 
and Senate, hud tome to an end^ and autcscracy, as wc have 
seen, was established without reserve or the Senate 

remained as an important constitutional body^ with rights and 
duties, and, though it was remodelled, it maintained uiuny of 
its ancient traditions. The fouiidation of Constantinople had 
led to the formation of a second Senate^ mrHldled on that of 
Rome—a great constitutional innovation. Constantine himf^lf 
had not I'entured upon this novelty. He did found a new 
senate in Byzantium, but his foundation seems rather to have 
resembled the senates of important cities like Antioch than 
the august Senatus Romauus.^ TIis son Constantins raised it 
from the position of a municipal to that of an Impeiml hody.- 
The principles that senatorial rank was hereditary and that 
the normal way of becoming a member of the Seunto ifeelf was 
by holding n magistracy still remained in full force. The 
offices of aedile and tribune had disappeared, and by the end 
of the fourth century the quaestomhip was on the point of 
dkappearing. Hence the practorship lemajned as the portal 
through which the aona of senatom could cuter the Senate. 
They not only could, but they were obliged. The solo duty of 
the Praetor now was to speud money on the cxhibitlou of games 
or on public workj5. There were eight praetors in the Eost^ 
the expenses were divided among them; and the Senate, 
which had the duty of designating them, named them ton years 
in advance^ in order to enable theni to economise or other¬ 
wise collect the necessary funds, aa the cost of holdiiig the 
office was estremoly hea^-y-® The biwden of the consuLihip 
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was not so scveije, but that supreme dignity' waa bcstowisl only 
t>n mca who wore ali'eiidy senators. 

Mea iixilio were not bom in the senatorial order could bo 
admitted to Jlie Senate in various ways, whether by a decree 
of the Senate itself or by the Emperor, who might confer cither 
upon an individual or upon a whole class of persona an lyrdcr 
of rank which carried with it a seat in the Senate. Persons 
thus co-npted b^c^tbe Senate were liable to the burden of the 
praetortJiip, and likewise those whom the Emperor ennobled, 
unless apeeial exemption were granted. 

Exemption was granted frequently, and it took the form of 
adketiv^ This was the term used in the early Empire for tho 
process by which the Emperor could iotrodiioe into the Senate 
a candidate of his own and make him a member of theae<Ii]iciau, 
for instance, or of the praetorian class, though he had never 
filhnl the corresponding magistracy. In the foiirtli centniy these 
classes disappeared and were replaced by the three uideis of 
illttitlres, tpecUtbile^, and chriiftmi, in each of which there w'cro 
certain subdivisions. The Emperor could confer these orders 
of rank on any one,* and a person to whom he granted the 
elarissimate became thereby a member of the lowest order of 
the Senate, and belonged to the adlecii who were exempt from 
the pryietonship. Further, under the new adminislmtive system 
which w ill be described in the following chapter, all the important 
offices carried with them the title iffuairis, or spectabilis, or 
darissimm, and thus secured to their occupants eventually, if 
not immediately,’ seats in the Senate. Arid in some 
though by no means in all, this admission by virtue of office 
curried with it exemption. Again, there were many eluasca of 
Boboidlnate functionaries who received, when they retired from 
office, the claiissimate or j>erhaps one of the higher titles, thus 
becoming senators, and these a.s a rule enjoyed exemption. 

To resunie : the Senate was recruited from men of senatorial 
origin, that is, sons of senators, and from men who, bom outeide 
the senatorial class, were ennobled by deviation to office, or 
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Oil retiring froni office^ or occasionallj by ispecUl act of tbo 
Emperor or ol tlie Senate. The pmetorehip was the front gate 
for entering the Senate, bat there was uho a hack gatc^adlectbn, 
of which the Emperor held the key, and a large q,nd hicreaamg 
number of the aecond section entered by this way^ 

One of Confllantine^s admimatrative reforms was the opening 
to flenators of all the officsal po^«, which hitherto had been 
confined to the equestrian order^ so that tho«rccT3 open to a 
young man of senatorhd birth were far more nuinerous and 
vzirifd. The equestrian order gradually disappeared altogether. 
On the other hand, men of the lowest origin might rise through 
the inferior grades of the public aervice to higher posta which 
carried wdth them the right of admission to the Senate. Thus 
an amtoeracy was fonnthl, which w^as recruited every year by 
men whose fathers had not belonged to it, and was divided into 
grades depending on ofiiec or special Imperial favour, not on 
birth*^ Ancient tradition ivua bo far preserved that those who tmd 
discliarged the functions of consul (iucludmg honumry couauls) 
had the mofit exalted rank.® Nest to the consuls came Patricians, 
a new order instituted by Consta^ntinCp not connected with any 
olHeei and conferred—at first sparingly—by the Emperor 

on men highly distinguished for their sen-nces to the State*^ 

A large number of senators preferred living on their e-atates 
In the country to residence in the capitals, and of those who 
actually attended the meetings of the Senate^ it is probable 
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that the gr^atcT number w^rsi men wLo held ofUcial posts Riid 
that simple seimtoi[^ were faw. We may conjecture that the 
highest flftd smallest clitss^ the lUustTions^ came to form the 
majority of the active membeni of the Senate, and that this fact 
caused the EmjHsrors before the middle of the fifth century to 
|>enoit the two inferior dasscs^ the Sjjectabiles and the Clari^unit 
to live wherever they pleased.^ A few years later all members of 
these classes who lived in the provinces were relieved from the 
Praetonshlp, and were graciously recomniended to stay at home 
and enjo3'' their dignities.^ This meant that while they belonged 
to the Ecnatorial class and paid the senatorial taxesi they were 
expresslv discouraged from aitting in the Senate, The next step 
was to exclude entirdy the two lower ciiiases and confine the 
right of deliberating in the Senate to LQtistreSj nnd by tho end 
of the fifth century thiB seems to have been the rule.^ 

The functions of the Senates of Rome and Constantinople were 
both municipal and Imperial. As the funds contributed the 
praetors were cscltisively applied for the benefit of the capital 
cities, the nomination of these magistrates and the control 
exercised over the distribution of the funds belonged to the 
municipal jjart. of their duties. The Prefect of the City acted 
as chief of the Senate and as ita executive officer^ and conducted 
all its communications with the Emperor.^ He was the guardian 
of the rights of senators ^; and tliat body acted with him as an 
advisory council on such imttera as the food supply of the 
capital p or the regulation of tho pnbUc instruction given by 
professors and rhetotss. 

We iukvo already seen the constitutional importance of the 
Senate when a vacancy on the throne oocurred. It could jxisa 
resolutions nMWiif/n) which the Eiin>cror might adopt 

and isHue in the form of edicts." It could thus surest ImiierTal 
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and it acted froiii tune to time a£ n couEultativo body 
ia co-operuttun witL the 1 inporial Council. Some of the Imperial 
laws took tbe form (we do not know on wLat principle) of 
Orations to tbe Senate,*' ajid were read aLoui) before that 
body,» Valenrinian III., in a.d. 446, definitely fonnuUted a 
legisktivc procedure which granted to the Senate the right of 
co-operation. When any new law was to be promLlgated, it 
was first to be discussed at mectiaga of tli? Senate and the 
Gmncil; if agreed to, it was to be drafted (by tho Quaestor), 
and then submitted again to tho same bodies, after whicli it was 
to be confiruicd by the Emperor.® This regulation points to the 
probability that it was already the habit frequentlv^ to consult 
the Senate.® 

The Senate might act as a judicial court, if the Emperor eo 
pleased, and trials for high treason were sometimes entrusted to 
It.* For ordinary crimes, Senators were judged by a court 
consisting of the Prefect of the City and five Senators chosen 
by lot.® 


There were two Senate-houfscs at Oonstantmople, one, built 
by Constantine, on the east side of tbe Augnstemn, close to the 
Ini]Krial Palace«; the other op the north side of the Forum 
of Comstantine." It is not clear why two houses were required.* 
Bat ill the sjxth century we are told that the Senate Lad ceased 
to meet in ite own place and used to sssciuble in the Palace ® 
TliiH cliange was probably connected with its «M>pcration with 
the Imperial Council. 

Important decisions ns to Iggialation and public policy w ere 
not usually taken by the Emperor on the single advice of the 
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miujiitcr Bpccially coacernad. Hi) was asaistad by the Consiis- 
tflriimi cr Impeml Ooiinciln wliieh waa coiiataDtly atmiiiioned to 
ddibcmtl ua queatboB uf uiomentj and wo iiiiist always ronionibor 
thatj while the Emperor was oflisjially aad. bgaJIy sole autlior 
of all laws and Tcaponsible for acta of atate^, the deUberatioas 
of the liiiperkl Cotmcil had a lai^ ahare in the conduct of pubbo 
affairs. The Consistoriuni was derived frota the Legal Oouaiiium 
of Iladriaii, enla/gcd ia its limctions and altered in its coitstitution 
by Diocletian and Constantine.^ It acted as a high Court, before 
which important eaaesj. auch os treaeon^ might be tried. It was 
consulted generally on mattora of legislation and policy. The 
Quaestor was its president. It included the two Hnanoial 
Alinisters and the Mas ter of Offices: and probably the Praetorian 
Prefect and the Masieis of Soldiers who were in residence at the 
capital generally attended. Wo have very little information 
about its size or it^ constitution; nor do wo know how often it 
met. Wo have good reason to suppose that it met at stated 
times, and not merely when convened for a special piirpo^e,^ 
That the transaction of a considerable amount of ordinary 
busmess devolved upon it may be inferred from the fact that it 
disposed of a large bureau of secretaries and oEiekls knoivn as 
Tribunes and Notaries. These clerks^ who had their office in the 
Palace, drafted the proceeding and resolutions of the Consis- 
toriuin, and were sometimes employed to execute nussions in 
piiraiianoc of its decisions.^ 

Among the ordinary duties of the CoancU was that of reoei^dng 
deputations from the provinces.'^ But the most important iiart 
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of its DGguliit work £ie«tog to beon judicial, la gcdous 

senators who did not buloii|^ to th*j Couiicjl were frciiiieatly 
calJed to Tin? tochaical tcmi for a aitii^tLiig of the Couacil 

Was j a meetiog ia which the Benato took part waa 

called ct But the words cl were 

frequently dropi>ed ^; and thus it becomes dLfliciilt to say in 
a given esse whether a silcfUiioH means tbe Council only or the 
Coxincil and Senate.* » 

It would seem that^ while the Senate and Council continued 
to be formally distinct^ the Senate came \'irtually to be a larger 
Council and met in the great hall of Coimoil,. the Consiatorium 
in the Palace^ The Emperorj at his discretion^ referred politioal 
questions either to this larger body or to a smaller body of 
functionaries which corresaponded to the old Lnperiia Council. 
The chief occasions on which the Senate could exercise 
independent political action ivere when a vacancy to the throne 
occurred ■ but some cases are reeordiMl in which it seems to have 
taken the initiative in recommending political measure 
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THE ADHrSTTSTRATlVE MAOHIKSkY 

We pass ffoni the coa^tittitioii of the monarcby to the biin^Q- 
cmtio HjijteiH of govenuMieiit which it treated* This ^yatem^ 
constructed with the moat careful atteotjoa to details, was 
a solution of the formidable problem of holding together a huge 
heterogeoeoiu? empire, threatened with dissolution and bant- 
ruptoy, an empire w'hich was far from being geographically 
compact and had four long, as well as several smaller^ frontiers 
to defend. To govern a large atate by fwo independent but 
perfectly similar machines, oontroUed not from one centre but 
from two foci, Tsithout sacrificing its unity was nu mtcrcsting 
and entirely new exjMJiiment* These bureaucratic maehint^ 
worked moderately welh and their success might have been 
ejttraordinary if the inonorchs who directed them had always 
been men of sufMrrior ability. Blots of couree and defects there 
wore, eapedally in the fields of economy and finance : 

ssd delicU tamen quibns |giu>iiiase 

The political creation of the Illyrian Emperors was not unworthy 
of the genius of Rome^ 

§ 1, Citrir .4dinmijiraiCiV^ 

The old provinces had been split up by Diocletian into 
small parts, and these new proviojceB placed under govemoM 
whose powers were purely civil. A number of adjacent provlneos 
were grouped together in a dicuniscription which was railed a 
Diocese (resembling m extent the old province), and the Diocese 
waa under the control of an odicial whose powers were likewise 
purely civil. The Dioceses in tum were grouped in four vast 
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circuditscriptitiiL^j^ under Praetorinn Prefects, who were at the 
head of the whole civil adminifitrillion and controlled both tbo 
dioccHAn and the provincial governors. This syatem, will be 
obser^^ed, differed from the previous system in thrae principal 
features: military and civil authority were separated ‘ the pro¬ 
vincial units were reduced in size ; and two higher officiak were 
interposed between the Emperor and the provincial governor* 
Perhaps we should add a fourth; for the Pru^torian Prefect 
(whom Ounatantiuc bad shorn of his military functions) 
posscLsacd, so far as civil admiiustration was concerned, an im¬ 
mensely w'ider range of poiver than any provincial govcnior 
had possessed under the system of Augustus, 

At the end of the fourth ■century, th-en, the whole Empire, 
for purposes of ci\'il government, w'as divided into four great 
sections, distinguished as the Gauls^ Italy, Illyricum, and the 
East TJSc Gaub^ which mcluded Britain, Gaul, Spain, 

and the north-westem corner of Africa, and iiafy, w^hieh indtided 
Africa, Italy,' the pro^dnccs between the Alps and the Danube, 
and the north-weatem portion of the Illyrian peninsula, were 
aubject to the Emperor who resided in Italy. Ilhjrwum, the 
Bmallest of the Prefectures, which comprised the provlntea of 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, and the EaH, which emfamced 
Hirace in the north and E^pt in the south, as well aa all the 
AaintJC territory, were aubject to the Emperor who resided at 
CoiLsUutinople* Thus each of the Praetorian Prefects had 
authority over a region which is now occupied by seveml modem 
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Stfttefl. The PrcfeetiLfe of tfia Otinh waa cotuposeil of four 
Gaul, Vieimeasia (Southeni Gaul), and Sjiain ; 
Ikdi/ t 4 thn^c : Afncu, tlic and Jllyiieuni \ lU^rii'um of 

two: Daoifl and Macedonia ; the EaM of five: Tlimce^ Aniaiia, 
PontuSp OrienSp and Egypt. Kach of die dLjoccaan governors 
had the title of ViciiriusJ^ e^eept \n the caaea of Oriena where 
ho was designated Conm Orieniis, and ol Egi-pt where his title 
was Pmefectm Augii&iaEs.^ It is caej to dlsLinguish the Pro- 
feeturo of the Oriciss from the Diocese of Orieiis (Syria and 
Palestine); but more care is required not to confound the Dis>ocac 
witli the Prefeoturo of lllyricnni. 

The suboTclmatioii of these ndicials to one another was not 
complete or strictly graded. A compariBon of the system to a 
ladder of four steps, the Emperor at the top, the provincial 
governor at the foot, with the Prefect and the Vicarius between, 
would be misleading, For not only were the relations between 
tho provincial governor and the Prefect direet, but the Emperor 
ought communicate directly both with the governor of tho 
diocese and with the governor of the province- Two provincci 
had a special privilege: the pioconsula of Africa and of Asia ^ 
were outside the jurisdiction either of Vicarius or of Prefect, 
and were controlled immediately by the Emperor.'^ 

The Praetorian Prefect of the East, who resided at Constanth 
noplej, and the Praetorian Prefect of Italy were in rank the 
highest oflidals in the Empire i next to them came tespectivcly 
the Prefect of lUvricuia, who resided at Thesaalonica, and the 
Prefect of the Oauk. The functionH of the Prefect embraced 
a wide sphere; they were admioiatniitivCj financml, judicial. 
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liiid even legislative. The.provincial goveraora wane appointed 
at his roDujiiniendation, and with him rested theii diamiesal, 
Hiihject to the Kiiii>eror'a approval. He received regular *j.Tipurtji 
of the adminiatrution thioughout hia prefecture from the Vicar Li 
and tom the governors of the provinces. lie hod treasuries 
of his own, and the payment and the food supplies of the aniiy 
devolved upon Iiim. lie was also u supreme judge of appeal; 
in cases which u’ere brought before hie csourt from a lower 
tribunal there was no further appeal to the Emperor. Ho could 
issue, on his m%ii authority, praetorian edicts, but they concerned 
only matters of detail. The motit tEnportaat tuipcnal enact¬ 
ments w^iro usually addressed to tke PrefectSj because they 
were the beads of ibe pm^indal admmiatnitionj and pos¬ 
sessed the machinery for luakipg tbo laws known tbrougbout the 
Empire. 

The exalt«l position of the rm-etorian Prefect was marked 
by his purple robe, or mandjfes^ which differed from that of 
the fiomn ordy in being shorter^ reaching to the knees instead 
of to the feet. His large silver inkstand, his peu-caac of gold 
weighing 100 lbs., his lofty chariot, are mentioned aa three 
official s^Tiibols of his office* On bis entry all military ofiiceis 
were expected to bend the knee, a survival of the fact that 
Ills office was originally not ci\dl but military. 

Home and Constantinople, with their immediate neighbour¬ 
hoods, were exempt from the authority of the Fmetorian Prefect 
and under the jurisdiction of the Prelect of the City.^ The 
Prefect of Constantinople had the same general powem and 
duties as the Prefect of Rome^ though in aomo respects the 
arrangements were difierenfc. He was the head of the Senate, 
and in ronk was next to the Praetorian Prefects* While all 
the other great officials^ even though their functions were purely 
civil, hud a military character^ in token of which they wore 
military dre&j and the militar}" bclt^ the Prefect of the City 
mtfiiried hb old ci\dl character and w'ote the toga. Ife was the 
chief criminal judge in the capital. For the maintenance of 
further order the Romivu Prefect had under his control a force 
of city cohorts, as well as police^ We hear nothing of anv 
institution at Constantinople corresfKjndtiig to the city cohorts^ 
but the police were organised as at Rome under a 

* 'O *£Kft4§r 
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prmfcelm subject to the Prefect. For the cure of the 

aqm^uctR and the supemsioo of the miiTkets the Prc^fect was 
rt-iponigble. One of his tuost liii|>ort^jiit duties ^w^u^ to HnpeiiiiteTid 
the amingcments for suppl^-ing the city with ccnn.® Jle h^d 
abo control over the tnide cor|jonition3 (c^Uegia) of the capituL 


The auprenia legal minister was the Quaeator of the Sacred 
Palace. Ilia duty was to draft the laws, and the fniperial 
rescripts in answer bo petitions. A thorough knowledge of 
jurisprcidcTice and a mastery of legal style were ea^cntml quali¬ 
fications for the post.^* 

The post of Mawter of Officer {nMt§ister o^wi^rttm) liad grown 
from small be^nninga and by steps which are obaciire into one 
of the moat important mimatrics.® It comprised a group of 
miscellaneons departments, niLrehited to each other, and includ¬ 
ing some of the functions which had belonged to the pre- 
Constantininn Praetorian Prefects. was the word for 

the body of civil servants {ogiciak^) who constituted the staS 
of a minister or governor, and the Master of Offices was so 
called from the authority which he e:^ercbed over tho civil 
service, but especially over the secretnrhil departmenfs in the 
Palace. 

There were three principal secretarial bureaux (senma), 
which had aiirvived from the early Empire, and retained their 
old names : ephfuhrum. and liMhrum^ At Ckin- 

stantinoplc tho second bureau had two departments^ one for 
Latin and one for Greek offieial correspondence. The secretarial 
buahieas was conducted by ma§^ri ^nVubrum,^ who w'ere in 
direct touch with the Emperor and were not subordinate to 
any higher official They were not* however, beads of the 
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buieau’f, but tlie bureaux, wliich were under tbe control oi tho 
Master of Offices, sujiplicd tbem with asaistants aud clerks.^ 

W ith the three niiclent aud homogeneous «mms was associated 
a fourth,® of later origin and at first inferior rank, the scnntwjM 
dispoiitiQnvm, of wliich the chief official was the »mes disposi- 
lionum. Tlis dntj, imder the control of the Master of Offices, 
Was to rliaw up the programme of the Rmperor’s movemente 
and to make corresponding arrangcmeiits, 

The Master of Offices was respouBlble for the conduct of 
court oereruonics, and controlled the special department ® which 
dealt with ceremonial armngementa and Inipcrial autlicnoca, 
The reception of foreign ambassadors thus came withm Ilia scope, 
and he was the head of the corps of interpreters nf foreign 
languages. In the Roman Rnipiro the administrations of foreign 
and internal affairs were not sharply separated as in modem 
states, but tln! Master of Offices is the minister who mere than 


As 


any otiter corresponds to a Minister of Foreign Affairs. ...o 
director of the State Post (carsus pubUcua] lie made arrange- 
meuta for the iourneys of foreign erabasaiea to the capital. 

One of his duties was tho control of the agefttes m rebus, a 
large body of officials who formed the secret acrvice of the State 
and were employed as Imjjerial messengers and on all kinds of 
mnfideutial missions. As secret agents they were ubiquitous 
in the provinces, spying niwii the governors, reporting the 
misconduct of officials, and ea[iecially vigilant to secure that 
the state post was not misused. Natumllv they were open to 
briberj' and corruption. The body or sirAoh of a^mtes was 
strictly organised in grades, and when they had risen by regular 

^ Tho Ma{fi4U:r tHrmifrifiA dnlte^l 
brwf [nilK'ruJ dccUiuoe 
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probioHon, they were appointed to bo hoods (j^incipcs) of the 
oJhciid staQs of diocesan and piunncjal goyeTnors, and might 
ri»e to iie govemore thonisolves. Thett number, in the East, 
was over 1200.* 

The Bcholarian bodyguards, organised by Constantine,^ were 
subject to the authority of the Master of Offices, so that in this 
respect he may bo regarded as a successor of the old Praetorian 
Prefect. He alst) possessed a certain control over the military 
comnuinders in frontier pro^nees.^ Ho became (in a.d. 30fl) 
the director of the state foctories of anus. In the Eastern lialf 
of the Empire there w'cre fifteen of these factories (fabrime), 
six in the Illyrian peninsula, and nine in the Asiatic provinces. 


Ode of the most striking features of the admuiistrative 
system was the otganisatioii of the subordinate officials, who 
were systematically graded and extremely numerous.* 

Our use of the words “ office ” and " official ” is derived from 
the technical moaning of qffictum, which, as was luciitioncd 
above, denoted the staff of a civil or military dignitary.* Mo.st 
ministers, every governor, all higher military oommanders, had 
an officium, and its mcmbers;were called o^daics. Theoretically, 
the civil as well as the military officials were supposed to be 
soldiers of the Emperor; their service was termed jmlUia, its 
badge was the military belt, which was discarded when their 
term of service expired, and their retirement from senlce was 
calJed in military language honourable dismissal" {hm&ita 
But these usages were a mere survival, and the state 
service was really divided into military, ci\'i!, and palatine 
offices. The term palatine in this cotmexion meant particularly 
the staSs of the financial ministers, the Counts of the Sacred 
Largesses and the Private Estates. 


* They on* tylicn colhHi mfiffwirtaul 
tuifkr ibc fliiLhuHty df ihc Mnrj. 
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xif. 20. 3. 
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The tiuniber of eubaltems id ea^li office was fixed. To obtain 
a post’ an Liiperial rescript was requiDed, and advanccracnt was 
governed b}^ fleniorit>% Tho&e who had served their* regular 
term in the higher office bimamo eligible for such a post as the 
governorship of a province and might rise to the highest dignitica 
in the Empire. 

Offices, such as tho^ of a Praetorian Frefcet, a viearj, or a 
provincial governop^ were dhndcd into a numheT of departments 
or bureaux (scrinia), each under a head. On these perDianenfe 
officials far more than on their superior, who might only held 
his post for a year, the efficiency of the adnunistration depended. 
The bureaux differed in nature and name according to the 
functions of the ministry. Those in the office of the Praetorian 
Prefecture differed entirely from those of the fmaneial ministries 
or those of the blaster of Offices. But the offices of all the 
governors who were under the Praetorian Prefect reproduced 
in their chief departments the office of the Prefect himself. 
Each of these had a princeps,^ who was tho right hand of the 
chief and had a general control over all departments of the 
office. 

The State servants vrere paid origiruiUy {like the army) both 
in hind and coin^ but aa time wont on the or food ration 

was commuted into money. They were so numerous that their 
salaries were a considerable item in the budget. Wo bave no 
infonnatioQ as to the total number of Stnte offieial .^; but we 
have e^ddence which may lead us to eonjeeturo tliat the civil 
Bei%'aiita in the Prefectures of the East and Illyricum, including 
the staffs of the diocesan and provincial governor, cannot 
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have bccQ niueli fewer than 10,000,’ To this have to be added 
the atafis of the military oommanders, of the financial and other 
central miflistriea. 

It was a mark of tlia neiv moiiarelij that the etinucha and 
others vvlio held posits about the Emperor’a persoQ and served 
in the palace ahoiilJ be regarded as standing on a level of equality 
^ith the State otheiaLi and have a rccogniaed fKjaitioEL in the 
public service- The Grand Cliamberhiin {praepo^u^ sacri 
cubicuti), who was almost invariably a eunuch, was a dignitary 
of the highest doss. In the case of weak sovrans his in£uonco 
might be enormous and make him the most powerlul man in 
the State; in the case of strong Emi)erors who were personally 
active he seldom pbyed a prominent part in poUtka, It is 
probable that he exercised a general authority over all office^ 
connected with the Oourt and the Imperial person, but. this 
power may have depend€?d rather on a right of co-operatioa 
than on formal authority ^ At Constantmople the Grand 
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CLambcrliiin had a ccrt-aiii control o^er the Innierfal estates 
in Cappadocia which HoppUed the Emperor's privy pnrse.^ 

We have already that all the higher officials in the 

Imperial service belonged to one or other of the three elaases 
of miik^ the Ulustrea, epectabilea^ and clarisdimi,^ and were 
consequently members ot the senatorial order* The heads of 
the great central mhiistrieSj the commandeis-in-chief of the 
armica,^ the Grand Chamberlain^ were aU iUuatres. The second 
class included proconsuls, vicars, the niilitaiy governors in the 
provinceSj the scriniprumj, and many others. The title 

elarissimiiiip which was the qualification for the SenafeCj was 
attached c® o^cio to the governorship of a province^ and to 
other lesHer |M>ste. It wma possessed by a large number of 
snbaltem civil semints and was bestowed on many after their 
retirement. The libemlity of the Emperoj^ in conlerriiig the 
clarissiniiite gradually detracted from ita valne. In consequence 
of this it wfts found expedient to raise many oilicialSj who would 
formerly have been clariasimi to the rank of spectabilea i and 
this in turn led to a cheapening of the rank of iHuatres. The 
reault was that before the middle of the sixth century a new rank 
of gloriosi ® was instituted^ superior to thfit of dlustresi and tho 
highest officiala are henceforward d^^ribed as gluriosi. 


gS. Militfiry Of^misaiion 

The principiil features in which the militJiry establishment of 
tho fourth century * differed from that oi the rrindpate were 
the existence of s mobile field armv% the organisation of the 
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04 ivalry in bodies mdependent of tbo infantry, and tbo smalleT 
b\zc of the legionary units. 

DioclctiJln had created^ and Constantine had dcvelopcdj a 
field anny whihEi the Emperor could move to any part of ik 
dominion that happened to be threatened^ while at the same 
tipne all the frontiera were defended by troops permanently 
fitationed in the frontier provinces. The miUtajy forces^ therefore, 
consisted of two main classes t the mobile troops or 
which accompanied the Emperor in hU movements and formed 
a “sacred retinue” (cowiiifaius); and the frontier troops or 
limitanci. 

The strength of the old Roman legion was GOOO men* The 
legion of this type was retained in the case of the Umifancii 
but it is broken up into detachments of about lOOO (corresponding 
to the old oohort)j which are stationed in different quarfeetSp 
sometimes in different provinces. And these detachments are 
no longer associated ^ith a number of Foot-cohorts and squadrons 
of horse^ as of oldj when the legntus of a If^on commanded a 
body of about 10^000 mem The cavalry and die cohorts are 
under separate commanders.^ 

The field army consisted of two classes of troops^ the simple 
comiUxte}^^ and the The palatini, who took the place 

of the old Praetorian guards, were n privileged section of the 
comitatenses and retained the special character of Imperial 
guards, in ao far as most of them w'ere stationed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Constantinople or in Italy.^ The Lpiantrj'' of the field 
annv waa composed of small legions of 1000, and bodies of light 
infantry known as aiiMlm which were now mainly recruited from 
Gaiila, and from Franks and other Gormnnfl. The cavalry, 
under a separate coiunuind, conskted of squadrons, called 
500 strong. 

Each of these units,—tho legion, the uuxih'uMp the yentScilKi 
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touKdrofi, ala, ia ^ueniUr COO BlrUEig, " Of Kh^ 13 p^Uluws lE-picmi In the 
Other g1abm» of iho eaVali^- ol tlie 8 wore in It^y. 3 m I m 

limnbiMi were knoviTl M G»clL Of tho 13 in tho csal, 13 wens 

and! *«!**■ CoiWtoTituioph?, 1 In llljncum. 

^ Conttautme. who JartrHid ibo OI iho C6 fflitxifM m Ihe went* ^1 wem 
Patntmi, hieirwHMi ihe ificld wrraj and in TUItj of 4^ in the ^ ^ro 
withdrovr EtiMiy troopa frwps the nSM too capitwL ^ too Aot opy. 
fre^nlier prodrUitTea tor tha puipowL Sec Monunaod. OJ?. €i^- 
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of the comit^teuses, the Ic^oaaty cletjicliineHt, the Cohort of the 
Jimitanoi,—iivafi as a rule under the command of a tribunop In 
some cases ol a pmaepo^iitiig.* The tribune correaponded roughly 
to the modem ooloneL 

Ail these armies were under the supreme command of Masters 
of Soltliers, maffistri The organisation of this command 

in the east, as it was firmlly ordered by Theodosius L, differed 
fimdaxnentally from that in the west. In the eaat there were 
five MastO[S of Horse and Foot. Two of these, diatiuguLihed 
as Masters in Preaenoe (in jsrfj>esenH^ in mimediato attendance on 
the Emperor), resided at Constantinople, and each of them 
comuiiiuded half of the Palatine troops. The three others 
exercised independent authority over the armies staiioned in 
three large diatricta^ the East, Thrace* and Plyricum.- 

It was otherwise in the west. Here instead of five co-ordmate 
commanders we find tw'o masters in one of infantry 

and one of cavalry. The Master of Foot waa the immediftte 
commander of the infantry in Italy and had superiof authority 
over all the infantrj*^ of the field army in all the diocee 45 a, and 
also over the commanders of the limitanei. In the dioceses the 
couiiDandcrs of the comitatenRes had the title of military counts.® 
According to this scheme the Master of Horse iti 
was co-oidinato with the Master of Foot. But this arrangement 
was modified by investing the Master of Foot with authority 
over both cavalry and mfantiy; he was then coUed Maater of 
Iforie and Foot, or Master of Both Services^ vtrixi^que 

mUUiae, and had a superior authority over the [Master of Horse. 
In the last yeatii of Theodosius the command of the western 
armies was thus centralised in the hands of Stihcbo, and through^ 
out the fifth century this centralisation, giving enormous power 
and resjTOnsi billty to one man, was^ as we shnll see, the rule. 

The limitanei were under the command of dukes, the sue- 
of the old kqf^H pro prfielore of the Aiigustan system, Iq 
the west the dute wus subordinate to the ilaster of Foot; 

^ C||. tritniii£v Ja Afmn urtnj undt\r tU 

pja. tiL pp. 143-151. ImmtdUie <H>miiiiaiti;| of t|ic dmj^ of 

* Till] magisiri in prat*. h*d pns. limitMivU Jn i^knl to tbl^ titli-g 

QodrDnr oivr the uid lo ^ be 

ha're ffsewisyl mmns Mntrol ^ mnk uf 

ftp. CJ* 35- IB), but nut PQ aa la T3mii.lly i^f this poCona vlmm. NVliisa 

viL>Utl^ the prmciple of eo-onlmAticHii. of the Htvt cliu^ he 

. . ceintJi dux And #k«r 

» rti MULI. iSmj^v 
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in the eaat to the Master of Soldiers in the military dbttiot to 
^vhieh Lifi prtJviEiE:e belonged.^ 

The Pajatitie iegioua were the sui^oeasors of the old Praetorian 
guardfl, bnt Constantine or one of hie prcdeccssoia organiBed 
guard troops who wem more cloeely attached to the iRiperial 
person.^ These were the Scholar, destmed to have a long 
historj'. Wo asseciato the natne of SchcMl with the ancient 
Greek philnsophers* who gave leisurely instmetioa to their 
schools of disciples in Athenian porticoes. It was applied to 
Constantine’s giiaids because a portico was assigned to them in 
the Palace 3 where they could spend idle hoiira waiting for 
Imperial orders. The ^holarians were picked men^ and till 
the middle of the fifth century chiefly Germans; mountedp better 
equipped and better paid than the ordinfliy cavalry of the army. 
There wtTn seven sehoola at Constantuioplej each 500 strong * 
and commanded by a tribune who was generally a count el the 
first rauk.^ Wo have already seen that the wboln guard was 
under the control of the Master of OEcea. Closely asBOcinted 
with the Scholarians was a special body of guards, called candidali 
from the white unifonns which they wore. 

Wiile the Scholarians and Candidates were in a strict sense 
bodyguards of the Imperial person and never left the Court 
except to aooompany tho EmperOTj there w'oa another body of 
giianlsj the Domcetici, consisting both of horso and foot^ 
who as a rule were stationed at the Imperial Courtbut 


^ iiV^, iha dux uf Oflx^ione V> tJio 
miL per ontnitm. ITien? wore 
12 dukisa in tbe weft ^ 13 in tbc eoHt, 
wbusro tbiiim wure nUo two ol Hup<?rior 
rank, iho euuD-b of th-a J* him of 
mid Iha count of luuna. 'Hie 
jntivbica of IflnurLn IsiW iTVaU^d 
frxcoptipjnally Mko frunttor pro^iiictM 
on twOotmt of %ho wild^ itiflu^rddnato 
eiuuactcr of ita Iiticivili«d menn- 
For the saiTW laaMo th* 
civii powera were inveflied in tlw 
militorv g^av^onior ! the counl W-UA ftlfW 
ihe Other OKMptionii to the 

rulo q[ aepomtiitg eivll frnal military 
functicDii were Arabia and Maime- 
tAhia CoMBrierUM. Tlirci uni-un of 
funriiniu WUd iomeOniBn tomporerily 
uitruHtoceU, r-,^, to Sardml* (<?- TMu Is. 
Si". 3, A,n. Trip(dito4iA {3tiJ. 1. 
133, 303)* BeJore -i:iO tlin 


duke of tba TltielMd4, whieli hnd boftn 
dirLdod into two proiTucfi^ wm 
of Ibo upper prcidni'c (ep, 
GoImi; Vctk. p. Ifi); 

tiX\d on flume occutofu tho AugiutA) 
PreJeet of Egypt WM mvoflU?d with 
reiliiaiy powen. 

■ C|l. Bah^t^ la (iard€ tmp^rfafr^ 5^ 
bL p. who thinkfl that they repbe^ 

the Kquitoa divgiiliLreA AugtlHtL 

^ Proedp. [i.A^ 14. 

* iVat di^,t Or. 11. Rto Ln the 
Wt«E- {Oc^. mid tkkfl was pcrluitii tbfr 

ournbor. 

* a m Tfi 11 1 j iVcJV. li. 

21. tilb trihortt dropped 

in tho onur« r>l the bfth eeatuiy'; 
and Lbcw W£» known tUI Into 

timiM Off CounU of ifao 3ehuoll 
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might be seat elsewhere for special purposes.^ Thej were uoder 
the command of Counts {co7mtcs dori^icorum) who were in¬ 
dependent of the Sfjiater of SoldieiB.^ It will be observed that 
moat qI the new milittiry creations of the third and fourth 
ceotnric^ had names iadltating their close relation to the autocrat, 
comitaterLBca, eoldiers of tbe retinne ' palatines^ Boldiers of the 
palace; domestics, Boldiere of the household. 


The army of thb ago had a large admixture of men of foreign 
bhihj and for the historian this perhaps is its moat important 
feature. In the early Empire the fordgner was excluded from 
military service; the legions were compe^eed of Koman citbons, 
the of Koman subjects. Eveiw able-bodied citizea and 

subject was liable to serve. Under the autocracy both these 
principles were reversed. The auxilia wore largely recruited 
from the barbarians outside the Homati borders; new troops 
were formed^ designated by foreign names i and the lees cirilised 
these soldiers were the more they were prbed.^ Borne ciistoni:^ 
and words * illustrate the mfiuence w^hich the Oetmans exercised 
in the ndUtaTy world. The old German battle-noise^ the banritmj 
was adopted as the cry of the Imperial troops w^hen they went 
into battle. The custom of elevating a newly-proclaimed 
Emperor on a shield was introduced by Gorman troops m the 
fuuiih Century. It would be mteresting to know how many 
Germans there were in tho army. The fact that moat of the 
soldiers whom wo know to have held the highest posta of 
command m the last quarter of the fourth century were of 
German origin speaks for itaeif. 


^ <7. Tk. vi. 24. 3 wliert) jVdiwHfalfr 
Are duJtii^ishM from rwn in praiS. 
TIh 3 full title fif thfr WM 

cl domaiKt .—Tlie qUciFtioh 
rif Ihfr is dinjQu|j>, Wfr 

have Uj> distlnjfaiah tha ProtMtora 
who fi^rmed the S4?lnf]a ptitna iiciitAHo- 
muL La the SehatikTun GuauIb from 
ih« Prcftt^ctow irho bclongtHi to ft luut 
tA pchnol for and irera uiid^r 

the anlcni of the ot Soldiara 

Tlw diBcnaaicm oi Batut, eit, ham 
inot daSEut^ily ebaved np tbpi queHLloae 
ei>nn«L«l with the ProWtora, Sw 
ftUo Okjw, cif. 

* In* the A*oC diff. we lind two 
etimite% a raiaet ejuauin jutn.I a Comu 
/■iCdTifNai, En both eaat and Wral, hut iL 
ftLviD» iimbabh] that the camidfkad 


WM not aliTa^'B thua divided. For 
the evidenee ew Seock, e ufr " Cchaiitei" 
rnp .fr 

■ lIoEamaeAp ih, ^47, 

* ft body of 

infantry in cloM fennation (tp. 
Veg^tiua, £p^ r. fflil. dL IS) a 
Uennanie, aad ao U hmtdvm 
irhifh the Gmka need IIS the le^lnr 
t^mi for milElary standard 
It may ho noted bare that iq the 
foarfh and fifth ^^turka the Atandard 
t>f the legion and ttw fegionary detach- 
mont McoiH tQ hai^ boon the di^oib^ 
Hjeugh the oagiot the ntandard of the 
fttd h?gf^n, ia annu^lUdea me!nUonfM;|, it 
pwibfthly Went out uf Uae f^ttidmilly. 
Sen op. c+L 230 
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The legions continued t* be formed from Homnn citi^ons; 
but the dLstinetion between citizens and aubjecte bad disappeared 
since the (jitizeuship bad been bestowed, early in the third century» 
upon all the provincials, aud it was from the least civilised 
districts of the Empire, from the Inghlands of niyricnrOi Thrace* 
and Isauria, from Galatia and JJatavia, that the of the 

citizen soldiers was drawn. From a mibtary point of view Mglilj 
civilised provinces like Italy and Greece no longer counted. 
The legions and citizen cavalry ceased to have a privUeged 
position. For instance, the on the Danube frontier^ who 

wore chiefly of barbarian mce, were superior in rank to the 
legionary troops nndcr the same oommand. 

It was a natural conseciuence of this new^ policy, in w'hich 
military oonaiderations triuniphed over the political principle 
of ejeduding foreigners, that the other political principle of 
imivereal liability to sendee should also be rtUnquiahed. It 
was allowed to drop. In the fifth century it had become a dead 
letter, and Valenrinlan HI. espresaly enacted that “no Boman 
citizen should be compelled to serve,^^ except for the defence of 
his town in case of danger.^ 

A third ancient principle of the Roman State* that only 
freemen could serv^e in the army, was theoretically maintained," 
and though it was often practically evaded and occasionally 
in a crisis suspended,® it is probable that there were never many 
slaves enrolled. 

If w '0 examine the means by which the army was kept up* 
we find that the recruits imy be divided into four classes. (1) 
There were tho nnioerous poor advcntoiers, Roman or foreign, 
who voluntarily offercfl themsclv(3 to the recruiting oflioer and 
received from liim the piJtlver^licum (“ dust-monoy ” or traveUing 
expensee), the equivalent of the Kmg^a shilling. (2) There were 
the recruits supplied by landed proprietors from among their 
serf-tenants. This was a State burden, but it fell only on the 
estates in ca^ain piovinces." (3) The son of a soldier was bound 
to Mow hia fatheris professiom But thb heicdit4ir)^ mililaity 



tiL 11 la. 


of Italy, ttiva^e4 hy in 

A.D. ‘MMS jiJavsa WI7EV wivitcd Ms n irujflfiyp 

fi hf I hr wwfud of liberty* CV Tk. ibe bicn. 
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^rviM fell into abeyaiice before the time nf Justmian. (1) The 
settlenients of foreign barbarians ivitliin the Empire were another 
source of supply^ These foreigners uicorporateil m 

the Empire but not enjoying the pansonal rights of a Etonian/ 
were chiefly Gcrmana and Saimatlaiks^ and they wore organised 
ib <?Dniinimitie3 under the controt of Roman officers. They are 
foimd in Gaul, where they had the special pamo of iueli^- and in 
the Alpine districts of Italy. 

The Imperial army was democratic in the sense that the 
humblest soldier^ w^hatever hLa birth might bo, might attain to 
the higheat commands by sheer talent and capacity. The first 
step was promotion to the posts of cenienariu^ and duc^nnHi^i^t 
^ho discharged the duties of the old centnnons and our non- 
commissioned officeia/ Having served in these ranhs the 
soldier could look forward to becoming a tribune, with the 
command of a military unit/ and the efficient tribune w'ould in 
due course receive the laiih of wnm. 

In Older to follow' the history of the fifth ceatuiy mbetligenfcly 
and undei^tnnd the difficulties of the Imperial government in 
dealing with the barbarian invaders it would be of parttoiilnr 
importance to know precisely the strength of the miUtUTy forces 
at the death of Theodoaius. 


The strength of the Roman military eBtablishment at the 
beginning of the third century ^ms to have been about 300^000. 
It was greatly increased under Diocletian ; and considerable 
additions were made in the course of the fourth century. Tho 
data of the Nolitia di^niMum would lead to the concluHion that 
about A.D. 428 the total strength considembly exceeded 600,00(».® 


* Fur ULstfljice^ luen a faicign^r 
esaid UyE nanrrv a HoiDim woi^aa. 
See ]^l 4 ^intti 9 Dn, Hut ScA. iii IiBSL 

^ Tk. viL JiD. ^fa/nanniM 

; iu NoL Occ, we inret lacU 
Franch ^ ^itnnaiac el 

Tmfali ^hJi'W. 

’ C|j, VccpOlu, op. tiL ii 0 , 

* Bfefaro H tribune, il wm 

cHMJilly tii!fFaBiLFy perlmi* to Mrre in 
the Kbool or fjrotectori. The ihr« 
nuiliB Comu (ef 

ii-ibunut) ftppc*r in Ammii.Ti. nr. 

7 . ^iiL lO, Aod &ui be 
LJoatnit^Kl by in«cri:ptaniLH. Dul I do 

think that fiJi,httt (op. riC) h right 
in JTfrardin^ thr oa b£|fctivA- 

h'tit le the «nl.urienB tuidtr a itew 


itaEne and OT^gankatiuD. 

*■ MommB^n^s e«tiaifiit« {op. ett 2 itl) 
based on tho ia : Lunitariel 

(inrontiy earrtby HO^rpOUj 

300,000 ; OmniUteascui" finfantrr 
148,000, eavalry 46,500) lSH,(5w}. 

Total, S 54 , 5 CHX But to Ihia hare 
tn be added the UnaitAiifi of Ualv, 
Africa, CiAhU nnd Britaia, and tliny 
must have amounted to not nmeh 
Lqh than 100 , 000 . If wp catintato 
them at iKl+OOO Wts ahoutd the 
aimte 04^000, which ooooiding Uj 
A^fOthiu (t. 13 ) i:iiij=:ht to trpivJicnt 
the toUd force ot the Eetipiie. 
A^thifW must luavo derived thbi 
%urie ffutn some ddcmnaiit fif the 
fuiuth eentaiy. Juhn Lydit* (Ife 
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We have^ however^ to reckon with the probability that the legioiiii 
aud other ixulitarj uoita eniuueratcd tu the AofiSwi wore not 
luiiiotakied at their nonnal Etrengtli and in Boine cases may 
have merely existed on paper* We may conjE^turo that if the 
army once actually reayhed tlie number of (K>0j000 it was not 
after the death of TheodositiSj but before the rebellions of Maxirnua 
and KtigeniuSj in which the losses on both sides must have 
considerably reduced the strength of the legions. But if wc 
confiDe ourselves to the consideratioii of the field arinyj there 
&Qcms no reason to doubt that m a,d, 128 it was nearly 20Q;^000 
strong. It was unequally divided between east and weat^ the 
troops assigned to the west being more nuiuemus. In Italy 
there were about 24,500 infantry and 3500 cavalry.^ 

The military organkation of Home, as it existed at the end 
of the fourth centun', was to be completely chnuged throughout 
the following himdred years. We liave no material for tracing 
the stepa in the transfomistion ■ of tho battles w^hich were 
fought in this period not a single description has come down 
to ns. But wo shall sec, when we come to the skth century, 
for which we have very full information, that the military 
forces of tho Empire were then of a diderent cIiELmctcr and 
orgunlsed on a different system from them which were led to 
vicstor}'* by Theodoaius the Great. These changes partly depended 
uii a change in milit-ary theory. The conquestH of Home Imd 
always been due to her infantry, the cavalry had always been 
subsidiurir's. and, down to tho second half of the fourth centuiy 
and the successful campaigns of Julian on the Hhine, experience 
liad consktenfly confirmed the theory that battles w ere won 
by infantry and tliat squadrons of honse were only n useful 
accessory arm. The battle of Hatiriiinople, in which the East 
German horsemen rode do^m the legions, shook this \dow, and 
the flame hor^men who had defeated Valens showed afterwards 
ill the battles which they helped Theodosius to win^ how effective 
might be Utrge bodies of heavy cavalry, aimed with lance and 

Kif(|; 9 . i 27> that lunkr Dio- * Tho dutributiou at t^po in 

tJstbji the Htrviijjth ot tbo army wm thp wMt f. ia piTcn in jVoL Occ. 
,TS 9 , 07 J.Juad that CopuliulEEiO doubled viL i lh^« ia no correapondieg; 
it (tho ijittor part id tbo aUteuicnt « in Or^ In ^rjc« thefo Hunt 

rert^inly an wiai^gpratbu}. Wu aio 11/^00 rnfantn-, OoOO oavalryj ia 
tuld thtt it. wmA further tfl^rWMied by fi\mn lO.SOO infantn-; in iteAU'-m 
ValenMnhui L (ZMirnofl iv. It 1) l[lrneuro l4,^AlO infAUlry; ia Uaui 
but cloelirtpd uiidcr TheodutUia SAfOOO infantry, iIkjiOO cavalry. C^. 

UiivTV, I*. 29. 1). SJitr}’* 
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sword. The lesson was not lost on the EomaiiE, wlio during 
the following generations had to defend their provinces against 
the iniosds of East German horsemen., and the leadingtleatiiro 
of the tmnaformatbn of the Inipenal army was the gradual 
degradation of the infantry until it became more or less Bubsidiaty 
to the cav^y on which the generals depended more and more 
to win their victories. In the sixth century we shall see that 
the battles are often fought and won by cavalry only. It is 
obvions that this revolution in tactica must have reacted on 
the oTi^tufiation and carried with it a gradual modification of 
the legionary system. Another tactical change was the inncrcascd 
importance of archery, brought about by the warfare on the 
eastern frontier. 

Komo did not depend only on her oim regular annies to 
protect her frontiers. Bho relied also on the aid of the small 
federate States w'hich lay bej'oiid her provincial boundaries 
but within her fipbere of infinenoo and under her control. The 
system of client states goes back to the time of the Republic. 
The princes of these peoples were bound by a definite treaty 
of alliance—/oedifs, whence they were ctilliwl /t^edfro/i-to defend 
then^lvos and thereby the Einpim against an e,vtem 4 l foe, 
and in return they received protection and were dispensed from 
paring tribute, in the later period with which we arc concerned 
the treaty generally took a new form. The client priiieo received 
from the Emperor a fixed yearly anm,’^ supposed to be the pay 
of the soldiers whom ho was prepared to bring into the field. 
We shall meet many of these federates, such as tho Ahasgiana 
and Lajii of the Caucasus, the Saracena on the EuphnitesT the 
Ethiopinns on tho frontier of Egypt. It was on the basis of a 
contract of tliifl kind that the Visigoths were settled south of the 
Danube by Theotloaius the Griiat, and it was by similar contracts 
that most of the Geriimn peoples who wore to duauioraber tho 
western provinces would establish, in the guise of Federates, » 
footing on Imperial soil. 

It may bo added that " federation ” was extended so as to 
facilitate and reguUte Gie practice of purchasing immunity 
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from foreign loew, suck as tho Huna dud Pefaidns, a. device to 
wkicli the rulers of the Empire as its strength declined were 
often <A>liged to resort. The tribute which was paid for tkia 
pur|>o«e Wills designated by the saioe imnic as the 

siitksidJea which were aMowed to the cli&nt princes. 

^\TiiIe the Federate system was continued und developed^ a 
new class of troopa began to be formed m the fifth century to 
whom tlie name Federates was also applied^ and who must be 
carefully distingnkhed. These troopa were draiv'n indifferently 
from foreign peoples; they were paid hy the govoninient^ 
were coinnumded by Roman cflicem^ and formed a distinct 
section of the military establishment. We shall see that, in 
the course cf the sixth ceutury, these mixed Federate troops 
had come to be the most important and probably the most 
efficient soldiers in the Imperial army. 

The origin of another class of fighting men who were to play 
a eonsiderable part in the w^ars of the sixth century goes back 
to much the same time os that of the Federates. These were 
the Bucellarians^ or private retainers,^ ft became the practice 
of powerful generals^ and sometimes even civilians, to form an 
armed retinue or private bodyguard.* Thcae soldiers w^ere 
called bifcettarii^ from baceUaj the mili tary bbeuit. Such private 
anned forces were strictly illegah but notwithstanding Imperial 
prohibitions® the pmctice hicreascd, the nnmber of retainers 
was limited only by the w^ealth of their master, and officers of 
subordinate ntink Iiad their private armed folioweni. In the 
sixth centuT)' BehsariiLH had a retinue of 7000 horse, and these 
private troops formed a aubstnutial fraction of the fighting 
atreugth of the Empire. \V"hen they entered the service of 
their master they took an oath of loyalty to the Emperor. 

If the eixpimae of maintaining the army formed a large item 

^ OJyiElliiOfli^rUA fr. 7. (U WU aU^ Arlitm {Pitnper, a.^ 4as>; Aspar 
At w(l i^pQicisl trim, fur in th^ in //ermrj, Tn pu 30l>p 

xVqt Or^ 7, W 5 find a squaiiron vhere hlUc ibown that tha 

of 6uc«Uiirik iu~ wonlJf pCt aro 

The buodliniinJi lAilgicly Ecniiinij, m Un&^kfinKt ujtd un- 
dranrii Gcithsi^ laauriiknii, and MfdaUt^fra^irneftte^ 

Gajatknt^ Cp- Mi:»p.nuicn. op. oii. 13). Thn ai 

24l * 1 ^*; B^jAmLciri Ue lusL imp. n rc^lor ioAtitmion in SjiAln in Ihf) 
aei. IB aqti. Ieiwb of Euric (Lib^§ i*iMi^orum^ 

^ XV 49 Eavq tha caaea oE RiiftnUB L3|. It u gmermy snppoecd that 
(ClaudlianH Euf. ii 7G); StiUiL’'ho thui cuBtoEn wju ocli^nEcU ihn 
(Krj^aunLij Y+ IL; un lbs oiber hntiil, Rutdatiri fn«m thr (ii'iriniuuih 
cp. Claudian^ In eofu. SirL 220 : * C.J. ix. 12. lU (a.D'. 4Il^). 
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m the anntml budget tic navy cost littlo. It would be almost 
true to say tlmt the linoipirc at the period had no naval aTtoa^ 
menta. There iiverc ind^d llcets at the old naval atatiori^ which 
Aupistus had est4iblished at Misenum and Havenna;, and another 
^i^dron (ciassts Venetum) waa maintained at AquiJela^ But 
it is significant that the prefects of these fleets, which were 
probably ver^- simlJ, were under the (Mutrol of the ilaster of 
Soldiers in ltaly,i There was no independent naval conimsnd. 
In the east we find no mention of fleets or naval stations “ with 
the exception of the simiU flotillas which patrolled the Lowei: 
Danqbo under the direction of the military commanders on 
that frontier. For centurias the ilediterranean had been a 
Roman labe^ and it W'aa natural that the navy should come to 
be held as an almost negligible Instrument of war^ In the 
third century it Imd been neglected so far as even to be inadequate 
to the duty of policing the waters and protecting the coasts 
a^Linst pi^cy. An amaaing episode in the reign of Probus 
illustrates its indficieney.^ A party of Franks^ settled on the 
shores of the Black Sea, seized some vessels, sailed through the 
Propontb, plundered Carthago, Symeujso, and other cities, and 
then passing into the Atlantic safely reached the moutha of 
the Rhine. \at in the contest between Constantine and Licinius 
navies played a docisive part^ and the two adversaries seemed 
to hAve found many useful vessels in the porta of Greece, Syim, 
Asia Minor. The fleet of Liemiua numbered !i[jO 
ships and that of Constantine 5300, some of which he built for 
the occasion. It is not clear what the status of these ships was* 
In the fifth century the Empire was to led the want of an 
eificicut imvy^ when the Mcditonaiiean ceased to bo an entirdy 
liomnu sea and a new Gennau power in Alrlca contested the 
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supremacy of its waters. But the failurca and defeat which 
marked the stnjggle with the Vamlala did not irupreafl the 
go%^enmieiit of ConataubiDople with the need of building up a 
strong navy. The sea forces continued to be regarded! as 
siihsidtaryj and in ovciseas expeditious the fleets which convoyed 
the tratiS|)orts were never placed under an indepeadeut naval 
eomniand. Not until the seventh century, when the Empire 
had to fight for its ^rery e.xiateuce wdth an cneni}" inore fonmdabk 
than the Vanckls, was a mval estabhahment efiectively organised 
and an indepeadcut Miuietry of Marine createdi 

§ 3 . The Finmdal 

Tlicre arc three tbiiigs which it is important to know about 
the finances of the Empire, 'Phe firet U, the sources of revenue, 
and how they were ooUected ; the second la the total amount 
of the revenue; the third is the total amount of the nomml 
expenditure. As to the first we am fairly well informed \ we 
know" a good deal, from fimt-hund sources, about the system 
of taxatiou and th^ financial machiumy^. As to the second 
and third we Hire m the dark. No oQick! figures as to the annual 
budget at any period of the later Koinan Empire have been pre¬ 
served, and all attempts to cstoubte the total of cither ineomo 
or outgoings arc guess w^ork, and are based on iLsaumptions 
which may or may not be true. The utmost that can be done 
is to fix a minimuni. 

The financial, like every other deportment of administration 
under the autocracy, differed In its leading features from that 
of the Frincipate. In raising the revenue the ideal aimed at 
was equalisation and imiformity ; to treat the w-hole Bmpiro 
alike, to abolish privileges and immunities. Italy* W'bich hod 
alwjiys been free from the burdens Isomc by the pro^Ninces* was 
largely deprived of this favoured pc&ition by the policy of 
Dicxrletian.^ The ideal was not entirely aitaiaed; some 
anomalies and differences survived ■ but on the whole* uni¬ 
formity lu taxation is the striking chnmeteiriatic of the new 
system in contrast with the old. Another capital difference 
had been gradually brought about- The device of committuig 
the coliection of the revenue to middlemen, the publicans, wrho 

^ Aup^lcufli Vittcr, CsEfr SPf 
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realiaed profiU altogether disproportiouate to their services, 
was supersede partly by the direct collection of the taiea by 
Imperial officials, partly through the agency of the local'‘magis- 
tmeiea of the towns. Moreover, when we flurvey the aourcea o£ 
leveniie at the end of the fourth century, we find that many 
of the old imposts of the I’rmeipates have disappeared, that new 
taxes have taken their place, and that the modes of assessment 
have been changed. 

The most important and productive eonree of revenue was 
the taj£ on land and agrieultuml labour. This tax consisted 
of two distinet parts, the ground tax proper, which represented 
the old frtftiitUBi imposed on conquered territories, and tho 
unaowa. The tribute was paid only by those cominnnitiea and 
in those districts which had always been liable; it was not 
extended to those which had been exempted under the Trincipate. 
It was paid in coin. The annona which was paid in kind waa 
nniversal, and was a mnch heavier burden; no land woa exempt; 
the Imperial estates and the donmins of ecelcaiEistical communities 
had to pay it ns well os the lands of private persons. 

OriginaUy the annona ^ waa an exceptional tax imposed on 
ctirtain proinnocs in emergencies, especially tet supply Rorne 
with com in case of a famina, or to feed the army in' case of 
a wan The amount of this extraordinary’ burden, and its dis¬ 
tribution among tbc> communitica which were afiected by it 
were fixed by a special order of the Emperor, known as an 
mdjctmn. During the civul warn nf the third century mdictions 
became frequent. Tho scareity of the precious metals and the 
depreciation of the coinage led to a change in the method of 
paying the soldiers. They uo longer received their wages in 
com. Money donationa were bestowed on them Irom time to 
hnie, but their m^lar salary consisted in allowances of ffjod. 
Thi^i practice was systemaiticslly orgaubed bj Diocletiaa^ Tho 
supply of pro^Tsions.—consistmg of com. oil, wme, salt, pork 
mutton-necessary to feed a soldier for a year, was calculated' 
and was nailed an annona = In the coiuse of the fourth century 
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tli.« pmiciplo was extended and civil ofEcials received tiakrie? 
in kind. 

This^^5l^- method of pacing the anoj was the chief cemsidern- 
tion which detennined the special chametc? of DiocletLaa’s 
reform in texation* He made the annom a regular instead of 
an extmordinaiy tax, and lie imposed as waa perfectly fair, 
on all parta of the Empire. But he did not fix it at a permanent 
amount. It was atiU imposed by an izidiction i only an indiction 
was declared eveiy year. Thus! it could be constantly modified 
and varied, according to fcho ntseds of the government or the 
circumatanoea of the provinces ; and it was Intended that it 
should be revised from time to time by a new land survey.^ 

Tho valuation of the knd was the basis of the new system. 
All the territory of the Empire was surveyed, and kndi^ pro¬ 
perty was taxed not according to its mere acreage but with 
reference to its value in producing com or Avine or oil. Thus 
there was a unit (vjigum) of arable land, and the nmnhor of acres 
in the unit might vary in different places according to the 
fertility of the eoU; there wore nmta for vineyards and for 
olives; and the tax was calcubted on these niuts,^ The unit was 
supposed to represent the portion of loud which one able-hoched 
peasant (caput) could cultivate and live on. Thus a property 
of a hundred meant a property of a hundred kbourers or 
capita, human heads.^ 

Apart from Imperial estet<!^, the greater part of the soil of tho 
Empire belonged to brge proprietors In country 
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districts they were fjencniUy of the Henntorial clnsa; In the 
ueighbouihood of the towns they were probably more often 
Bimple cnriala, members of the local municipal senate. Their 
lands were parcelled out among tenants who paid a rent to the 
proprietor and defrayed the land tas. The tenants were known 
as cofont and, as we shall see later, were practically serfs. Their 
names and deaciiptions were entered fn the public registers 
of the land tax, and hence they were called adscnj/litiiA As a 
rale, the proprietor would reserve aome part of hia estate as a 
domain for himselh to be cultivated by slaves, and for the tax 
on the inga of tMs doniaiii be would, of course, be directly liable. 

Besides the large proprietors there were also small jieasanta 
vAio owned and cultivated their own Lmd, and were distuiguished 
[nun the serfs on the great estates by the name of plebeians. 
The tax which they paid was knon-n as the capitatio pfcfcw. 
The meaning of the terra has been much debated, but there 
Hcems little doubt that it ia simply the land tax, assessed on the 
free peasant proprietors on the same principles ns it was asaeesed 
OD large Kstjit^^,^ 

The Imperial domains and the private estates of the Emperors, 
let on leases whether perpetual or teinporjiiy,aiid their cultivatorBl 
were liable to the univeraal atmona or capitation, and it was the 
same with lands held by monastic commauitles. As to the 
amount of the land taxes we have hardly any information.* 

The ground-tax proper, or tribute, wliioh was a trifle cam- 
pared with the annona, seems to have been always paid in nioiiev, 
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except in Africa and Egypt* which were the granaiies of Rome 
and Congtantlnople. It was fixed on the basis of the 
Borvey ani was eateied in the same book m the aniiona^ but, 
as we have seen, it was not paid in the privileged territories which 
had always been exempt. As the currency gradually bcfcame 
established, after Constantine^a refomiSj the annona too was 
under certain conditions commuted into a money-payment* and 
this practice gradually became more frequent.^ 

In the towTi territories the body of the decurions or m nostrates 
of the town were responsibk for the total sum of the taxes to 
which the eatatea and larma of the district were liable* The 
general control of the taxation in each province was entirely 
in the hands of the provincial governor, but the collection was 
carried out by officials appointed by the dccurions of each town.^ 
These eoUeetors handed over their receipts to the coiupalw, 
who represented the provincial governor, and he brought pressure 
to hear upon those who had not paid,^ 

Heavy taxes fell upon all classes of the population w^hen a 
new Emperor came to the throne and on each filth anniversary 
of his accession i On these occaaions it was the custom to 
distribute a donation to the army;^ and a large sum of gold and 
silver was required.* The aenators contributed an offertory 
{aUTum oblaUcinm).^ The deoirions of every towTi hud to scrape 
together gold which was presented originally in the form of 
crowms (oMrww cormarium). Finally a tax was Impciscd on all 
profits ariaing from trade, whether on a large or a petty scale. 
This burden, which was known as the Five-yearly Contribution 
{lusimlw foTjd/io) or Cbrysargyron {** Gold and Silver '*) fell upon 
prostitutes as well as upon merchants and shopkeepers, and was 
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felt as particularly opprcsHivc. It iis said that parents sometimes 
their children into slavery or devoted their daughters to 
infamy to enable them to pay * 

The chief immuiiity which senators enjoyed was oxemption 
from the urban rat€J. Bedsides the and the 

obligation of the wealthier of their class to fill the office of consul 
or of praetor, they were liable to a special property tax paid in 
specie. It was commonly known as the/oUw« and was scaled 
in three grades (1 lb,, ^ ]b*^ and \ lb. of gold) acconJjng to the 

SUM of the property. Very poor senatora paid seven soiidi® 
(£1, 8a. 6d,). 

The senators, however, were far from being overtaxed. Most 
of them a'cre affluent, some of them were very rich, and pro- 
^rtiniially to their means they paid less than any other class, 
h Italy the iiioomo of the richest was sotnetimes as high as 
£1M,000, in addition to the natural products of their estates 
which would fetch in the market £60,000. Such revenues were 
^ccptional, but as a rule the senatorial landed proprietors, who 
had often estates in Africa and Spain as well as in Italy, varied 
from £60,000 to £40,000.* 
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Besides the yield of all those tiixes, which ultimately fell on 
egnculturo^ ULour, the Emperor derived a large revenue from 
custom duties,^ mines, state factories, and extensive Imperial 
estates. We have no figures for conjecturing the amount of 
their yield. 


The central treasury, which represented the Jisc of the early 
Empire, was presided over by the Count of tho Sacred Largess * 
Ail the senatorial taxes, the awnijft o&faiidum, the (x^tio fustrafis, 
the ciKtom duties, the yield of the mines and of the public 
factories, that portion of the land-tax which represented tho old 
tributum, the land-tax which was paid by the colons on the 
Imperial doraams,’ all flowed into this treasury. The Count 
of the Largess adininistered the mint, the mwtoms. and the 
mines. 

Besiiles the central treasury, at the Imperial resulenco in 
each half of the Empire, there were the chesta {arcae) of the 
Praetorioii Prefects. These ministers, though they had lost 
their old military functions, were jiaymastejfs of the fb'rei». They 
were responsible not only for regubting the amount but also for 
the diutrihution of the annona. As much of the annona collected 
ill each province os was required for the soldiers stationed there 
was handed over inunediatciy to the military authorities ; the 
residue was sent to the chest of the Praetorian Prefect.* These 
cheats seem also to have paid the salaries of the provincial 
governors and their stalls. 

The (idministration of the Imperial domains, which were 
extensive and were increased from time to time by the conflsca- 
titm of the property of persons convicted of treason, demanded 
a separate department and a whole army of officials. At the 
head of this department was the Count of the Private Estates.^ 
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Piuiy'fl ^atimata cf imports IrDip tho 
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The PriTOte Estate {res primtii) had originally been or^gnnfeecl 
by Septifnios SeveniSj who deteniibied not to incopHjmte the 
Jjiige confiscated estates of hia defeated rivals in the Patrimony 
but to have tJiftm separately administered.^ In the fourth 
centwy the Patrimony and the PriA'-ute Estate were combined 
and placed under a minister of iUtistrious rank. His offidalB 
administered the dommns and collected the rent horn the colons. 
The greater part of the Imperial lands wore treated as State 
property of which the income was used for public purposes. 
But certain domains were ect aside to furnish the Emperor^s 
privy purse. Thus the domains in Gappiidcick were withdrawn 
from the control of the Count of Private Estates and placed under 
the control of the Grand Chamberlma.^ And in the same w'a>% 
in the vveat^ certain estates in Africa (Jmidi domm dimiae per 
Africam) were appropriated to the personal disposition of the 
Emperor;, although they remained under the control of the Count. 

Wiat were the rebtions between the fbie or treasury of tbe 
Count of the Sacred Largess on one haiidp and the chests of the 
Praetorian E"relecta and the treasury of the Count of the Private 
Estates on tbe other ? We may conjeeture that the Prefects 
paid out oi the treasuries directly the salaries of all the officials^ 
both central and proAinciab who were under their control ; that 
in tbe same way the Count of the Private Estates paid out of the 
monies that came in from the doiiLains all the officLats wEo were 
employed in their administration; and that all that remained 
OA'cr, after the expenses of the departments Ijad been Jelrayed, 
handed over to the treasury of the Count of the Sacred 
IjATgess.® This Avaa tho public tfeasuiy which had to supply 
the money required for all piirposea with the four exceptions 
of the Emperoris privy pujsc+ the upkeep of the administration 


^ C|h. r^ntniiucr, ZiUfittj 

183 - 1 ^ 4 . Siciia, z. 

QrjSf.h^ p. 100. 
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tjf the Iiup^rM domBUi^^ th(i matntenaniCe of tte civil scrvicfi 
iLudi'ir the Praetorian Prefects^ and the payment of the amiy. 

It haa id ready been observed that no figures are recorded 
eittcr for the annual revenue or for the annual expenditurai We 
have no data to enable us to conjecture, however roughly, the 
yield of the minea or of the renta of the Imperial dotnaina. There 
U some material for forming a niinimniu estimate of the money 
value of the land-ta^c in Egypt, hut even here there ia much 
uncertainty.^ Turning to expenditure, we find that the evidence 
points to 500*000 or thereabouts aa the lowest figure we can 
assanie for the strength of the army in the time of Theodosius 
the Great. Tiie soldiers were paid from the aunona. Wlicn 
this payment in kind was commuted into cobj it was valued at 
2u or 30 aolldi a year for each soldier,^ The annual value of the 
atiriona must then have exceeded 1^1 million soUdi or nearly 8 
oiilhon sterbng. Of the salaries paid to the ci\dl and military 
ofiiciahi and their staffe we can only say that the total must have 
exceeded, and may have far exceeded* £tOD*000.^ 

From the general oonsidcnitbn that the population of the 
Empire at the lowest estimate must have been 50 miUioiiB, we 
might asauiue as the minimum figure for the revenue 50 million 
solidi, on the ground that in a state which was severely taxed 
the taxjitioii could not have been less than I solidus per head.'^ 


*■ Fat Itui iigi]R 4 to 
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IhAti woultl he about £31j^250j000. Tt is (sFobablv much uiidejf 
the mark. 

Of the fiiiaiicinl pirobleniii with which Diodetiaii and tons tun tine 
hud to eIcuIj one of the most dh^ciilt waa the mediutn of e:Kehaiige. 
In the thbid century the Empbe suffered from scarcity of gold. 
The yield of the mines had decreased i and n considerable 
quantity of the precious metals was \dthdrawn from circulation 
by private peoplC| who during that troubled period buried their 
treasures^ But the chief cause of the scarcity was the drain 
of gold to the east in esichaiige for the Oriental w'ares which the 
IlonianK required. In the fir?it century a.D. the annual export 
of gold to the cast is said to have amounted [at the least) to a 
niiUioii potinds stcrlLitg.^ The Emperors resorted to a deprecia¬ 
tion of the Coinage, and up to a certain point this perhaps was 
not particiduTly disadvantageous so far as internal trade was 
concerned^ since the value of the metals had risen in eonsetpaence 
of the scarcity. \Vhen Diocletian came to the throne there was 
practically nothing m circulation but the double denarius, whi<ii 
ought to have been a silver coin (equivalent to about Is. Sd,), 
but was now made of copper, w ith only enough silver in it to give 
It a wlutish app^rance, and worth about a halfpenny* Both 
Aurclian and Diocletian made attempts to establish a stable 
monetary system, but the solution of the problem was reserved 
for Constantine. The Constantmian gold Midm or nemiVwia 
remained tJie standard gold coin and maintained its proper 
wciglit, rtHth Uttle variaHon, till the eleveotb centutr Seventy- 
trvo solidi went to the pound of gold, so that ite value was about 
twelve shilling, and sixpence,* Eot the solidns was not treated 
as a coin in the proper sense; and it was not received as inter¬ 
changeable into so many silver or copper pieces. The pound of 
go d was really the standard, and, wlien solidi were used iu 
ordinary transactions, they were weighed. In the payment of 
taxes they were accepted at their nominal value, but for other 
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purposes they were pieces of motHsl^ ol wliicb the purityj not the 
weight, WAS gimru.£it-&ed by the TiiJnt+^ 


§ 4h Comfuh^r^ Social Organisation 


Diocletian and Constantine had to seek solutions not only 
of potiticni but also of more difficult economic pTOblcrns* The 
troubles of the third century, the wars both domestic and foreign, 
the general disorder ol the State^ had destroyed the prosperity 
of the Empire and had rapidly developed sinister tendencies, 
which were inherent in ancient civilisation, and legislators whose 
chief preocenpation was the needs of the public treasury applied 
methods which in some ways did more to aggravate than to 
mitigate the evils* We find the State threatened with the danger 
that many laborious but necessary occupstions would bo entirely 
abandoned^ and the fields left imtilled for lack of laboiirerSp 
The only moans wMch the Emperors dkcoveifed for averting 
such consequences was compulsion* They applictl compulsion 
to the tillers of the soil, they apphed compubion to certain 
trades and professions, and they applied it to miiniciiial service. 
The results were serfdom and hereditary statuSh The local 
autonomy of the municipal conimunitieSj® the cities and towns 


^ The fliliquBL WHS a silver win 
= |\t:h th& fiolidnA; but tho filter 
□nia in 1150 woM Iho billt-viUqiiA 
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which were the tmc units in the atnjctiire of the Empire, hwd 
been uiiderjiiiucd m aonie wiiys under tlic IMiicipate, but before 
DiotletSau no attempt had been made to impose ifniformity, 
and each community lived according to its o\yn ndes and 
traditions. The policy of unifonn taxation, which Diocletian 
introduced, led to the strict control of the local bodies by the 
Imperial Government. The senates and the magistrates became 
tbe agents of the Bsc; the municipalities lost , their liberties and 
gradufillj deiisyed. 

(1) Wot BOinci centuries tJiere Iiad been a geiifirp.1 tendency 
to substitute free for servile labour on large estates. The 
estate was di’vdded into farms which were leased to free tenants, 
cobni, on various conditions, and this s>-stem of cultivation 
WM found more remunerative.^ But towards the end of tbe 
third century tho general conditions of the Empire seem to have 
brought about an agrarian crisis. Many colons found tliemsolves 
iHHolvent. They could not pay the rent and defray tho heavy 
taxes. They gave up their farms and sought other means of 
livelihood. Proprietor, sornotimes sold their lands, and the 
tenants declined to hold their farms under tho new ownera. 
Thus land fell out of cultiv'ation and the fiscal revenue sulfercd. 
Constantine’s legislation, to aolvo tlib agrarian problcni, crented 
a new casto. He made the colons compulsoiy tenants. They 
were attached to tlie soil, and their children after them. They 
continued to belong l^^ally to the free, not to the servile, class' 
they had many of the rights of freemen, such as that of acquir¬ 
ing property. Rut virtually they were unfree and wore reifardcd 
as chattel. Severe laws prevented them from lea\ung“ their 
farms, and treated those who ran aw'ay as fugitive slaves. Tbe 
conception of a colon os the ehatte! of his lord comw out clearlv 
m a law which describes his flight as an act of theft; “ be stcaU 

own pereon.” * But the Emperors, whose principal aim in 
then agrarian legialation was to guard the interests of the 
revenue, pretected the coloua against exorbitant demands of 
rent on the ^rt of the proprietors. And if a proprietor sold 
any part of his estate, he was not allowed to retain the tenauts.a 
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At the game time the condition of ruBtic sleeves was improved, 
TJie fiov^rniiiHcit interfered hero too, for the sanie rcaaonj and 
forbiide masters to sell slavea einplqyed on the Lind cx<5ept 
along with the land on which they worked.^ This limitation 
of the maatera' rights tended to raise the condition of the slave 
to that of the culen. 

The proprietor's power over his tenants was augmented, by 
the fact that the State entrusted him with the duties of collect¬ 
ing the taxes for which each farm %vas liable/ and of carrying 
out- the coascription of the soldiers whom his estate was called 
njHHi to furnish. He aisc administered justice in petty inatteni 
and policed his domains. Thus the large proprietors formed an 
influential landed aristocracy, with same of the powers which 
the feudal lords of w^eateni Europe exercised in later times. 
Tiiey were a convenient aiudliary to the Government, but they 
were aUo a danger. The custom grew up for poor freemen to 
place themselves under the protecdon of wealthy landowners, 
who did not ecmplo to use tJieir influence to divert the course 
of justice in favour of these clients, and were able by threats 
or bribery to corrupt the Government officials. Such [jatronui'e 
was forbidden by Imperial laws, but it was difficult to abolah it/ 

It had long been the custom for public bodies to grant tho 
hind which they owned on a poq>etual lease, Eubject to tho 
payment of a ground-rent It was on this principle 

that Rome had dealt with conquered territory. The former 
proprietors continued to possess their knd, but subject to the 
ownership {iiL»Niwiioa) of the Roman people and liable to a 
ground-rent. In the fifth century this fonu of land feniire 
coalesced with another form of perpetual lease, emphyteusis, 
which had its roots not m Roman but in Greek history'. Emjiky- 
(eusis meant the cultivation of waste land by planting it vdih 
olives or vines or palms.^ To encourage auti cultivation a 
special kind of tenure had come into use. The emphytcutes 
bound himself by contract to make certain unproveuients on 
the land; he paid a small fixed rent; bis tenure was perpetual 
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itiiJ passed to his hcirs^ lapsing only il lie failod to fulfil his 
ooutract. In the course ol timo^ all kinds of kud^ not only 
plantation kudj miglit bo held by emphyteutic tenure. Legally 
this agreement did not anawei: fully to the Homan oonception 
either of a lease or of a sale, and laviyers "^fiered as to its nature. 
It WHS flnaUy ruled that it was neither a sale nor a lease, but 
a contract sai This kind of tenancy was the rule on 

the Imperuil domains. But it was ahu to be found on the 
estates of private peiKons. 

{i) The trades to which the method of compulsion was first 
and most harshly applied were those on which the sustenance 
of the Capital cities, Rome and Uonstantinople, depended, the 
skippers who conveyed the corn supplies from Africa and E^^pt^ 
and the bakers who made it into bread. These tmdtis, like 
many others^ had been organisi^d in corporations or guilds 
and as a genetui rule the son probably followed the 
father in his calling, ft wbs the nio^t profitable thing he could 
do, if his lather’s Capital was invested in the ships or in the 
bakery.® But this chaJiiged when Diocletian rsq^uired the 
skippers te transport the public food suppUea, and made their 
property responsible for the safe arrival of the cargoes. They 
had to transport not only the supplies for the |wpulation of 
the capital^ but the annonae for the soldiers. This was a burden 
which tempted the sons of a skipper to sjcck some other means 
of livobhood. CoiDpuhdon w'as therefore introduced^ and the 
sons were bound to their father’s calling.^ The same principle 
waa applied to the bakers, and other purveyors of food, on whom 
the State laid public burdens. In the course of the fourth 
century the members of all the trade guilds were bound to 
their occupations^ It may be noticed that the w^orkmen in 
the public factories {fubrioae) were branded^ so that If they fled 
from their labours they could be recognised and arrested. 

(3) The decline of municipal life, and the decay of the well- 
to-do provincial oitken of the middle class, is oua of the 
iiuportaat social facts of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
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I>egiimings of thi^ prtHjijBs were duo to general economic con- 
(^tlons^^biit it wa^ aggravated and liAstenod by Imperial legiala- 
tionj and but fur the policy of the C^ovemment might jjerliap^ 
Imve been arroted* 

The well-to-do memberti of a town comniunityj whose means 
made them eligible for membmliip of the curia or Icwal senate 
and for magistracy^ lomied the class of The members 

of the iaenate were called But in. the perjrMl of 

decline these terma were almost synonymoiia. Aa the numbers 
of the curials declined, there was not one of them who was 
not obliged at some time or other to dischiirge the unwelcome 
functions of a deeurion. In former times it been a coveted 
honour to fuliil the unpaid duties of local adminifitrationj but 
the legislation of the Emperors, from the end of the third 
century onward, rendaied these dutiea an almost intolerable 
bnrdauT Tho cuHals had now not only to perform their proper 
work of local government, the collection of the lataSp and all 
the ordinary services which nrhan ommcib everywhere discharge. 
They had also to do the work of Imperial officials. They had 
to collect the Land-taxes of the urban districts jVnd they were 
made responsible for the full amount of taxation, so that if 
there were defaulters, they were collectively liable for the 
deficiency-- They had also to arrange for the supply ol 
horses and mulea for the Im^rbl post, the upkeep of which, 
though its use w'as csclusively confined to (^vemment 
officials, wiis laid upon the provincials and was a most burden¬ 
some corv^* 

The biiidens laid upoD the curials became heavier pa their 
numbers diminished. Dioclctiaii*a reorgsnisation pf the State 
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serviccT ^vith iiiaunitimblti officials, invited the soim of v^ell-to-do 
provincial families, who ia old times would have been ^content 
^dtb the jiiospect of local himotiis, to eiubrace no offieiul career 
by which they uiight attain samtonal rank ; and eeoatonal 
nink would deliver them from all euiial obligations. 

In course of time the plight of the middle-class pro\inciala, 
who were generallv owners of small farms in the neigh hourhood 
of their town and suffered under the heavy taxation, became so 
imdesiiabte that many ol them left their home^;, enUated in the 
army, took ordem in the Churchy or even placed themaelvca 
under the patronage of rich proprietors in the country. The 
danger was iminment that the munitdpal organisation would 
entirely dissolve. Here again the Emperors resorted to com¬ 
pulsion. The condition of the Guml was niade a hereditary 
sen-ntudo.^ TTc was forbidden to leave his birthplace; if he 
wanted to travel, he had to obtain leave from the provincial 
governor. His sons were bound to bo curhiis like himself; 
from their birth they were, in the expressive words of an Imperial 
law^ like victima bound with lillfts.^ He conid only escape 
from hia lot by forfeiting the w'hole or a part of his property. 
Restnetions placed on his ordinary" rights^ ns a lioimn 
citizen, of selling his land or leaving it by will at hia own dis¬ 
cretion, No tiling shows the unenviable conditian of the ourial 
class more snvidly than the practice of pressing a man into the 
curia as a punishment for nusdem^nours.^ 

The pow'‘ef of the local magistrates had been diminished in 
the second century by Trajan’s in.stitution of the curalot civito/iVj 
whotie business was to superintend the hnances of the munici¬ 
pality. The curator was mdeed a townsman, bat as a State 
servant he hud c^^ased to belong to the curial order and he was 
appointed by the provincial governor. By the middle of the 
fourth century his prestige had declined because the right of 

appointing him had been transferred to the curia itself. He w'os 

overshiidowcd by the new office of d^ifemor instituted by Valcn- 
tinian 1. to protect the mteTOts of the poorer classea against 

* Tho pniicip3e la dowa m C. terpion _perewn« cnuiodmrtL Men bym 
TA. 3rii 1. 22 (iLp+ 33S^i Thia in tkw? camil cIah, -who %htf 
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flf dcapotwTXL TIm 3 dEH.'ay 'VrpsiUnvStej thpir munipip^l 
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the oppression of the poworfd.^ The defen^f waa to be 
a)>pf>iii1^sd by the Praetorian Prefect, and lie was to be a man 
who filted flome not uniinpoitant post in the State service. 
But the inatitution did not prove 8 success. It was diiHcult 
to get the light sort of jjeoplo to undertake the office, and it 
waa soon bestowed for corrupt reasons on unsuitable perst^nii. 
TheodoKiiia the Great sought to remedy this by tiansferring 
the appointment of the defeuaor to the cnrials.® The prestige 
of the office nt once declinecL and the dofensorehip like the 
cumtorship became one more burden imposed upon the sorely 
afflicted ciirial class, without any real power to compensate for 
the duties which it involved. The influence of all the urban 
mfigistracies^ which had become anything rather thim an honour. 
Was soon to be overshadowed by that of the bishop. And this 
reniinda us of auctfher feature in the decline of municipal life 
which deservea to be noticed. 

Tlmt iiiuch-abiised exjjtession ** age of transition ** has a real 
meaning when aome fundamental change fences n society to 
adapt itself alowiy and pniiflVdly to new condittous. The ficriod 
of the industrial transformation,, hniught about by the invention 
nf machinery^ in modem states is an example of a true age of 
trausitioin The expansion and triumph of Chrktkiiity in the 
third and fourth ceuturiea rendered that peitod a genuine age 
of tTansition in the same sense, and the transition was marked 
by distress and destnictlon, Roman and Greek municipal life 
was inextricably boimd up with pagan institutions—temples, 
cults, games. The iutercats and habits of the town communities 
were associated with these institutious, and when Christianity 
suppressed them, municipal life was deprived of a vital olerncut. 
For the Church did not succeed in bringing her own jnfititiitions 
and pmetioea into the same mtimate connexion with municipal 
organisation.^ With the pacing of paganism something went 
out of the vitality of ancient town life which could never be 
restorecL 

(4) The principle of oompuleion was e.xtended to military 
service. The sons of veterans were obliged to follow the 
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pr^fessioti of their fathers, with the uninviting aitemative of 
balng enrolled in the olasa of docurions. They were definitely 
debarmi from a career in the chil service. The sons of civil 
seivnota too were eKpected to follow the career of their fathers.^ 

A\e might better understand the economic conditians which 
the Emfierors sought to regulate by tj'raiinical legislation if we 
possessed some trustworthy statistics of the population of tho 
Empire and its various provinoes. In the eighteenth centurj', 
even after Hume had exploded the old ddusion that the ancient 
states in Europe were far mote populous than the modern, 
Gibbon estimated the populatioti of the Empire in the time of 
Claudius as 120,000,000, It is now generally agreed that this 
figure is far too high. Any estimate rests on a series of con- 
jeetures, but perhaps half this figure would be nearer tho truth. 
According to a recent calculation, which ia probably below rather 
than over the mark, the population at the death of Augustus 
amounted to M,000,000, of which 26,000,000 arc astdgned to 
the western pro^ninces includiug the Danubian lands, and 
28,000,000 to the Greek and Oneutal provinces,* By the 
beginning of the fourth century there seems some reason to 
suppose that the population had iucreased. This vrould bo 
the natural result of the development of city life in Spain and 
Gaul, and the gradual civilisation of the Ulyrinn and Danubian 
provinces. Oa this basis of calculation, w'ldch, it must be 
repeated, involves many possibilities of error, we might conclude 
that in the time of Constantine the popubtion of the Empire 
miiy have apptooohcd 70,000.000. 

We have indeed some definite evidence that in the fourth 
century the goremmont was not alarmed by the symptoms of 
fl decline in numbers wkieh had confronted theEmperor Augustus. 
It may be remembered that among the measures which Augustus 
adopted to arrest tho fall in the birth-rato of Roman citisona 
he penalised batholora by rendering thorn incapable of inherit¬ 
ing, and married people who were childlesa by aUowing them to 
take only half of an mheritance which if they luid children would 
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filll try them entirdv. It m that C!k>DStautiii6 removed 

tliiji dLsi^ility Irom bachelors,^ whHo Theiodosius 11. abrogated 
the law of Augufitus with regard to the chUdlefi^. This repeal 
of n law' which had beeo so loiig in force may fairly be taken as 
an indication that in the fomrf h century no fears of a decline in 
population troubled the Imperial Government. 

§ 5. Orf}anisation 

While in all ancient monarchies religion and sacerdotalism 
were a political as well as a social power^ the poaition of the 
Christian Church in t-lic Koman Empire was a new thing in the 
w^orld^ presenting prtjblems of a kind with which no nder had 
hitherto been confronted and to which no paist experience 
oilered a key. The liistory of die Empire would have been 
profoundly different if the Church had remained as independent 
of the Staite as it had been before Constantine, and if that 
Emperor and Iub succeesom had been content to tluow the 
nioml iveight of their own cample into the scale ol Chrlatizinity 
and to grant to the Church the same freedom and privilegea 
which wer^e enjoyed by pagan cults and priesthoods. Eut 
heresies and Kchisms and religioua intoktauee on one sido^ and 
the despotic instinct to control all social forces on tho other, 
brought about a dose union between State and Church which 
altered the character and spirit of the State, and constituted 
perhaps the most striking difference bctw'cen the eajrly and the 
Liter Empire. The disorders caused by %io]ent divisiona in 
the Church on qm^ions of doctrine called for the intervention 
of the pubhc authorities^ and rival sects were' only too eager to 
secure the aid of the government to suppress their opponeuta. 
Hence at the very beginning Constantine was able to establish 
the principle that it devolved upon the Emperor not indeed to 
settle questions of doctrine at his own discretion, but to summon 
general ccelcaiasrieal Councils for that purpose and to preaidB 
at them. The Council of Arka (a,d. 314) was convoked by 
Constantine, and the Eimmenical Cbtincil of Nieaes exhibited 
tho full claim of the Emperor to be head of the Church. Hut in 
this capacity he stood outside the ecclesiastical hiemrehy; be 

^ (7. Tlit lU I (A-b. ^ cliUdlcas; tb^ nppliod only to the 
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atisutiK^l no title or office corresponding to tliat of Poiitikx 
Maximum Hifitoricail oircmrust^inces decided thifit th^n league 
of Clmrok and State ahoulcl develop op. very different ILnea in 
the eaflt and In the west. In the we^ifc it vrjia to result in the 
independence and ultimately in the supreinacy of the Church; 
in the east the Church was kept in subordination to the head 
of the State^ and finally ecclesiastical affairs seem little more 
than a department of the Imperial Govertunent. Even in. the 
fourth century the bishop of Romo has a more independent 
position than the bishop of Consfantinople, 

At tlie beginning of our period the general lines of eccleaiaatical 
organisation iuid been completed. The clergy were graded in 
a hierarchical scale of eeven oider^—bishops, prit^ts, deacons, 
subdeacuns, acolyte, esorcists, and readers. In general, the 
ecsclesiastical divisjons closdy correspond to the ci^iL^ Every 
city haa its bishop. Every proviuce haa its metiopoliUn, who 
is the bishop of the metropolis of the pro% ince. And above the 
provincial metro^UtanB k the exarch, whose jurisdiction corre- 
Bj)onds to the civil diocese. A synod of bishops is held aniuially 
in each provmce. 

But among the more important seea, four stood out pre- 
eminent Rome, Constantinoplep Aiejumdria, and Antioch. Of 
these I^ome was acknowledged to be the first, but there was 
rivaln^ for the second place, Beaidihs these the See of Jemsalem 
had, by virtue of ita association with the birth of Chrisrianity, 
a claim to special recognition. By the middle of the fifth century 
the positions of these great aces were defined, and their juris¬ 
diction fixed. Their bishops were distingukhed as PatriarcliB^- 
though the biahop of Rome did not asauide this title. The 
ecclesiastical map showa five great iurisdictions or Patriarchates. 
The authority of Rome extended over the whole wpstem or 
Latin half of the Empire, and included the Praetorian Prefecture 
of IJlyricum.^ The Patrkirchate of Ooustantinople ultimately 

^ In tbL’ rjwE this witw to have Jtn Vicarthe Poiw b IllyTti?um Tht 
ulrUfUy p^viibcL r^trinr^hs of Ooa&laTUmople inmc- 
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t?mbraoed the ci\il diccesiis of Thra^^e^ Poiitos^ ond Tho 

Patriarchate of Alexandria, third m precedence, eorrcapooded 
to the Dicjca^se of Eg^'pt. The Patriarchate of Antioch coni- 
prised the greater part of the Diooeso of the East; the small 
Patriarchate of Jemsalcin the three PaJeatinian provinces. The 
autocephalous Church of Cypriu? stood apart and independent ® 

The developrneut of a graded hierarchy among the biahops 
revolntioniBed the chameter of the Church. For three centuries 
the Christian organisation had been democratic. Its union 
with the nioiutTchitai state changietl that. Tho centrahMed. 
hiemrehical ajstom enabled the Emperors to control it in a way 
which would have been Lnipossiblo if the old democratic foTDis 
had oontinued. 

Constantine and his successom knew how to attach to them¬ 
selves the powerful oi^nigation of which they had undertaken 
the direction. Yaluable privileges were conceded to the clergy 
and the churches. Above ail, the clergy, like the pagan priests, 
were exempted from taxation,® a privilege which attracted many 
to their ranks. The churches had an unrestricted right of re- 
cei^TUg bequeats, and they inherited from the pagan temples 
the privilege of alfoiding asylumA The bishops received the 
right ol acting as jndgea in civil cases which the parties concerned 
agreed to bring before them, and their decisions were >vithout 
appeal® It WEIS the lm{>erial policy to make use of the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities in local administration, and as the old life 
of the urban communities declined the influence of the bishops 
meteased. The bishop shared with the defenmr civiiatis the 
duty of protecting tlie poor against the oppression of the powerful 
and the exactiona of government officials, and he could bring 
cases of wrongdoing to the eara of the Emperor hin;self. Ulti¬ 
mately he was to become the most influential person in urban 
administration. 

The first century of Christianity in its new rSle as a state 
religion was marked by the development of ecelcaiostical law. 
The canons of the Council of Kicaca formed a nucleus which 
was enlarged at Bubsequmt councils. The first attempt to 
Codify Canon law was made at the beginning of the fifth century. 
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The logielation of cotmcLIs was of comse only bimUng oa the 
Church as such^ but as time went on it became iiio|c and ulotc 
the habit of the Emperors to embody eccIeaiaBtle^ canons in 
Imperial constitutioas imd thus make them part* of the law of 
the state. It Ut however^ to be noticed that canon law exerted 
little or no efiect upon the Roman civil law before the seventh 
century^ 
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§ L SiUmliont tind llarbaifr^ 

Tile Mstory of a tliousiind ytsiiii approvtuf th« ^viMduin of 
CdiLataatinc in ulioosmg Byz^intiiim for liis new capital. A 
^tuation waji needed from which tho Emperor Could osercbe 
Lmmincnt authority over z^outh-eaatem Europe nnd Aida, and 
could easily reach both tho Danube and the Euphrates. The 
UTitcT passage w^here Asia and Europe confront each other was 
one of the obvious re^ona to he considered in seeking such a 
central sitCr Its unique commercial ad vantages might have 
been alone sufficient to decide in ita favour. It was the natural 
meeting-place of roads of trade from the Eudnej the Aegean^ 
and northern Europe, Wlien he determined to found hia city by 
this double-gated barrier between seas and oontineuts* there were 
a few sites between which his choice might waver. But there 
was none which in strategicial strength conld immparc with the 
promontory of Byaantium at the entrance of the Bosphorus. 
It had indeed somB disadvantages. Tho prevailing winds are 
ncrth-casterlvi and tho arrival of sea-borne merchandise was often 
seriously embarrassed, a fact w'hich the enemies of Constantine 
did not fail to insist om^ The frequency of earthqimkcs^ was 
another feature wliich might be set against tlie wonderful 
advantages of By^sautium as a place for a capital of the Empire. 

^V^lilo tho whole trend of. the passage through which tho 
w'ateia of the Euxino reach the Aegean b from east to west, 
the channel of the Bosphorus nms from north to south.® At 

^ Euiupiud, Fit * Dtthjpf sM CpiL 
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the point where it widens into the PrtjjHjntis, the European 
shore is broken by a deep pairow Lnlct which peyetEutes (or 
more than six mUea and forms the northom boiindary of n 
hilly promontory^ on which Byzantiam wa$ built. This irdet 
or harbour was known as the Golden Horn, and it is the fcatiire 
which nmde the fortune of ConstantiiiG's city. 

The shape of Constantinople is a trapednm, but the eastern 
side 19 so short that the city may be described as a triangle 
with a blunted apex. On three sides, north, cast, and south, 
it ia washed by water. Thy area of the city “ is about four 
miles long and from one to four nnies wide, with a surface brokeii 
up into hills and plains. The higher ground, which reaches au 
elevation of some 2o0 feet, h massed in two divisions—a large 
isolated hill at the south-w'estem corner of the proiiiontory, and 
ft long ridge, di\ided, more or less completely, by five cnjsa 
valleys into six distinct eminences, overhanging the Golden 
Horn,” These two masses of hdl “ are separated by a broad 
meadow through which the strcAm of the Lycus flows athwart 
the proniontor)' into the Sea of Marmorfl/' ^ 

Constantine found the town * as it had been left by the 
Emperor Septimius Scvenis^ who had first destroyed and then 
restored it. The area enclosed by his wall occupied only a 
small portion of the later city, lying entirely to the ejist of a 
line drawn southward from the modern bridge-^ The central 
place in old ByzBiitium was the Tetrsstoon, north of the Great 
Hippodrome which Sevcnis built but left incomplete. In the 
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north'cast comer, rose the fortified AcropoIiSj on which stood 
the ctiief tvnviiles. Against the extern side of this hiU, close 
to the shorpj were a tlieatre nnd amphitheatre (KjTiegion); on 
the north a Stadiou^ for foot-racea I on the north-Mrest^ the 
Strategion, an 0 |>cn apace for military drill. 

The area of Constantine’s city wm about four times aa brge. 
He built a wall across the promontory from the ProjHjntLd to 
the Golden Hnni;, about two miles to the west of the wall of 
Severus. Of this wall of Conataiitine nothing is left, and its 
course can only be traced approximately; for within a century 
the city was enlarged, a new land fortification was bidlt, and 
the founder^B wall was allowed to fall into decay and gradually 
disappeared A 

The ?(cw Rome^ as Conatautlnople was called, dissimilar as 
it from the Old m all its topographical featurea^ was uever- 
tlicless forced to re^oible it, or at least to recall it, in some 
auperficial points. It was to bo a city of seven billa aud of 
fourteen regions. One of the bills, the Sixth* lay outside 
the wall of CoTLstautine, oti tbe Golden fiom, and had a for¬ 
tification of its OWQ+ Thiis Was the Fourteenth Region, The 
Thirteenth Region lay on tite northern side of the ITom (in 
Galata) aud correspooded to tbo Regioii beyond the Tiber in 
Romc.^ 

Oonstantine was more suceessful perhaps tlian he had hoped 
in attracting inimbitants to his eastern capital. Constantinoplc 
was dedicated m a.d, 330 (Way 11)^® and in the lifetime of two 
generations the population had fkr outgrown the Umita of the 
t<nTii OB he had deaigned it. The need of greater space was met 
jMirtly by the temjmniiy expedient of liUing up the sea, here 
and there* close to the shore^ and a suburban town was growiiig 
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kn€-w it HA Isa KapuS^fk Van MiUinHcn, 
i(t. 2J, 30. 

* Other poinU nf reeembbnce w'eM 
Iho niQxiiQLiy nif the On^at, PaIaco t-o 
tikci ^l^p^Khlln^m^■p reealliiLff thftt nf tho 
MaiLEnlllA I* the palflCSvi iA tbe 
PuLatltW: rtud Ibe rnM-tinUi a 
budding i-he CauiluUuru an. tbe 

Second llitb Tho Mili^in in the 
An^uat^um cernfHfjJuadeiJ i*) the Slii- 


liadudl in the tinman Forum. Ah 
Bonie JiSil a hie^tia name, Finn, kj 
tbo city oE €onatluitmo|jk 

had a eomspuudinff vecXvl Ciotuo 
Anthuaa (F’kiweTing^). See John Lydua, 
I)e jneru^ ir. SL; Sto|fehanua 

liyz. j.ff. Poulus HilenL tfagia 

Sophia, Vr l-'Sfl ;iyHrffi^^If4yT \k¥&ovira^ 
in Ohrtfii^ 9 .a. 3^. it is eoid 

ttuit tbo Tyi^l^e nr peraonilicaticm of 
the city 'vroik nauacd AnthuHA, 

^ 1'Hi^ Encaenia of the «.'ity won 
i-rlebrated annually uli this date. Cip. 
IlHayehiuB, /’ufeio, 1^, 
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lip oiitiiide tbc ConstAntiui&ii waU,* The dasitability of eniargiiig 
the city wiia forced upon the government,** aud eprly in the 
reign of TLeodoeLua II. tbo mcittcr was taken in hand. An¬ 
themius, Priietorion Prefect of the East and pilot of the State 
during the Emperor's minority, may be called, in a seose, the 
second founder of Constantmoplo ; the atones of hm great wall 
still sbind, on impressive monument of his Innic. 

The new line of ebeuit was drawn about a mile to the west 
of the old. The Antheiuian wall did not extend the whole way 
from sea to sea. It was planned so as to take advantage of the 
fortification round the Sixth Hill, witliin which the Palace of 
Bbohemae stood, but this north-western quarter of the city 
Iiaa been so changed, partly by subsequent constructions and 
jMirtly fay demolition, that it is impoesible, at least without 
systomatio excavation, to deberinino how the line of defence 
ran In the filth century.^ 

The wall which was constructed under the auspices of An¬ 
themius (a.d, 413) * sustained extensive damages from an earth¬ 
quake in A.D. 447. It Was then restored and strengthened bv 
the exertions of the Praetorian Prefect Constantine, and a new 
outer wall was erected.* At this time the city might have been 
oxiHOsed at any moment to an attack of the Huns, and the 
whole work was executed with incredible rapidity in the course 
of a few months. 

The fortification, thus completed and enlarged, was never 
afterwards structurally altered. It consists of five parts. The 
inner wail, which was the main defence, had a mean thickness 
of about 14 feet, and was strengtJiened by ninety-six towers, 
GO feet high, about GO yards apart. Each tower had two 
chambers, of which the upper, entered from the parapet of the 
wall, oontamod munitiona, and was always occupied by watch- 


^ Cp. H initirLc&Hi^ Or. vii 7 ^ p, 522 
(rp%n ftf For tha grcm-tti fjJ 

the popul&liiia in tbn fonrtE century 
CQuiliun ZouLniua 2, 33 ; Bniiiipim, 
Fi/, A tdeSf fh 22 i Sftui lucn^ £L 3* 


* Tbcm'aliua uiil 18, p, 
in A.B. tlmt " if tlw fity guc* nn 
grttwlng Afl it Lils wcmtly^ 'it will 
DFXt VFiLr H nCW clTDIUt of 


* Sw tltc mLcfraliia^ <li«C1UBJnn ill 
von MUtingi-ibp ciL cbaix viiL 


ti 1. 31; SttCfnleg, 

iL£, vtL 1. 

■ Tlfcc bnilding; of tbo -ft-AJJ in KLily 

recorded in indcriptirms^ ir[ 
Vhich two, one in Lntin, tbo other Hi 
t.fctek b«XuiiFt^rK, MP (tiU to ho mmA 
.Id tbo Foru RhrgiL l b? L. ttn rtinn : 


I I^IUHjqiNlA, Krmlao n*c moiMc pmclo, 
*" JiiPC HiDfok flrS 


Sh 3 van ^lillin^en,, op, ciL p, 47, 
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ro-en. the kuier aud the outer ^^all wa& & terrace 

(pf^riboios) jjotu 50 to 64 foot broad- The outer waU waa only 
2 to Ui foot tliick. and it was built for the oio^t part in arcliea; 
it too had nincty-^ix towerSj varying from 30 to S5 feet Lo height. 
Outside the wall was an onibankincnt/ 61 feet bioad; and 
outside the embankment a diteh^ of varjdng depth,' also 61 feet 
broad, and divided by low dams* 

The fortificution wjis pierced by ten gates^ (>f which five W'ere 
exduaively for militerj^ piirpoiica- The two aete, civil and mili- 
tnrVj wore arranged alternately. The chief and most famoua 
entrance^ nearest to the Sea of ilarmoraj w'aa the Golden Gate. 
It niav have been erected by Theodosius the Great aa a triumphal 
arch in memory of his victory over the rebel Maximus. TJda 
miposing structure was pierced by throe archways and waiS built 
of huge square blocks of polished marble- Above the central 
archway^ on either front, it bore the foUowing ioEcriptioii in metal ■ 


Im^’c Iona Theud-iHiuB decorat poat faU tyrannJ. 
aurca saecla gerit qid portaui construit 

This designation of the arch na a gate suggeata tliat Theodosius 
may have already ©ontemplated the enclosure of the city by a 
new wall.-* 

The other four public gates w'cre those known by the namea of 
Melantias, Rhegion, St. Komanns. and Charisius.^ The stretch 
of wall descending from the Gate of St. Romanua into the valley 


^ T4 ^£w ffqparrij^cej^. 

* It 19 9till ^ feet in frwit of 
ihci CiJdwci fjAtc- 

■■ Tllft Ifgpnd LB <iUEik‘i:l hy Sinnond 
in the lifteentli watur_j% and Iim 
iwfcDsliy Iwtn cEitiliriii™ by iho 
diacovijry of holca in tbo fttooHs in 
wLitfh thfl metai wcn> 

hy Stny'go^ki; «» JrjArfr. det 
deuitfc^n arcL inMiluis^ Bd. 
(laysk 

* AgftUkBi- the TiciF iStreygiowjilLi) 

fltatud in the texl, EL VV\:tEiuid 

in Aih. Min. xxicii. I 
hjLB Argued tliat ThfudmiK* ia Tbrni- 
doAjtjA 11 . nnd %ho tynht Jdlui (see 
below, p. 222), tbit I 

ctuj'Ot nirnti ghdihg. not buibllr^g, ai^ 
lliftt Iht^ fftnjctUlt^’wwiorijpTiflUy biadt 
aa A of thu AnthtniiAn wall, 

* Tbt md uDHitng IrocQ tbe Pdrtii 


Mi^ontiildoa led bo Me7lnntIaA and 

S4rlvjiibi:Cn- In lAl:«r tluA* it wiu 

fAlEciij tins Cate of &'lyhrii_ JmiJ is 

ntiw kne^vra aa Solivti KapuBsL SiilMi 
til* Laler lifth Miitury it viiA (d*i 
Luo-nn oa Ibo <jAtP ui the rrL*in 

a holy wdll cldK at hand- Tho tsato 
of Rbc^tLtn {imiwl from thr toWTl nn 
the ^fnmiura nr Knchnk Chrkma^) 
wna oIbCi knovTi oa Pnr^ Uuaia 
{a refet^nos In thn Red Fartkm the 
I'ireuay Th^ Gate of Romania La t hat 
kduvru t4 the Turha iia Kapiuai 
{Couiion Oato)^ The dsuat n^irtherly 
gate, thar of Chnriiinfl, Mtw Ahw cjilti?d 
the GaI« of Palyniidri<.ift trum tbo 
teaetery which tay Dutnide the city 
nwir Ihw point. The travidter to 
HadriAnopll^ would quH the i^ity by 
thla egtc«% and it ia colM by tirii 
Turk! the Gate of Hadnaninda 
(Edirtie KajuuKih 
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of ths Lyons, and tLen siiscaadiag to the Gate of Charislus, was 
kno^vn as the Mesoteichion op Middle AYall, and whlsn the city 
was attackcfl the enemy iLSually selected it as the moat vulnerable 
portion ol the defences. The gatca divided tlie wall into six 
aeotiona, each of which Imd its own division of the ganisoHj 
distinguished as tlie Firsts the Second, mid so on. In each section, 
except in the short one botw^cen the Golden Gate and the sea 
which was manned by the First divieioUj there w^as a militapy 
gate giving access to the terrace, and these gates were dis¬ 
tinguished by the number of the division. Thus the oiilitary 
gate between the Porta Aurea and the Porta Melantiados was 
known as the gate of the Second.^ The gate of the SLxth, north 
of the Porte Charisii, was called the gate of the Xylokerkos, 
from a wooden eireus w^hich was near it. 

It was tw'enty-fivo years after the completion of the wall of 
Anthemius that the i^n-walls of the Constantinkm city w'eie 
extended along the Golden Horn and the Marmora to Join the 
new^ line of fortification. This work seems to have been carried 
ont under the direction of Cyrus, Prefect of the city, m a.d. 439,^ 

The Thirteenth Region, beyond the Golden Horn, known as 
Sycae, and subsequently us Galatap=* was not fortified^ and, though 
formally a part of the city, it was virtnally u subarb. The 
regular communication wdth this region was by ferrir",^ but the 
Golden Ilorn was also crossed by a wooden bridge of which the 
southern end was at Blachemnepfi In the sixth century this w as 
replaced by a bridge of stone. 

The Golden Horn itself was the great port of Constantmople. 
Rut there were also small harbours on the Propontis. At the 
end of the fourth century there were two: the Harbour of 
Kleutherins or of Theodorfiis*** and farther east the Harbour of 
Jiilkn* also known as the New Harboup, and after the sixth 


^ "H TixX^ ™ 5fvrip9i\ It ifl ecu- 
iTjnieiit in modem U> phJI 

IbBH the Third, ete., 

tnilitnry j^to ; hut the: tme noracu’ 
elnluii? preTcnta us frum a4tkin^ the 
irhrre was the Firvt 1 
■ <7Arew. PiiKhnf mh a, C^'ms wbjf 

crwiltffJ with tha iHjIine- 

qofnt AdaitkilU td tltc hkuci wiJl wh Ech 

were dtu? the Pn?r«7t f.VjuslAQtltin, 
nnd h«^vfn lnM^n idmtiSciJ with him. 
Cp. vnn |>. ‘IS. 

* We fh> mit meet thiw, tite 


nmte of tho re^doiip before the e^hih 
oeiitutv. Sea Thcophiknea, 

{A,n.7i7). 

* Tho ferry atAfteU elo^ Hj fche 
ArflenjiJp now fcbe mi^dern outer Ijridge. 
A pto in the BPu wall wt thiR wa^ 
cftiliKd the Gate of the hVny (rpp 
*<pdfiarai). 

* Ptf/ifem Rtue 

iprfj. €p!. p. 241. Tiia atuno 
bndee ■MTiH built b>'Jujftiuiiwi, CAkd/t. 
Ewifk,, a. S^S, 

* At Vlnnga I^hj^Loji. 
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ociituiy as tile Harbour of Sophia.^ At these whan^es the cofq' 
abipa Jtom Egj-pt were probably unloaded^ for between diem 
were situated the Alesa&drine grain magassines.^ lii the fifth 
century the Harbour ol EleuthcriuSp which Theodosius the Great 
had improved and honoured with his own nuiuei was Oiled up and 
disused, but a sniuU new harbour was built near it known as the 
Eortus Cueaarii,® It was probably not till a later period, but 
before the end of the sixth ceaturjv that the j>ort of HomiisdiiB 
(afterwards knoivn as that of l^ucolcon) was constructed.'* These 
sjiiall harbours on the Propontis were a great eonveniencej indeed 
a necessity. For the frequently prevailing north muds often 
rendered it %'ery dilEcult for ships to round the proruontory and 
enter the Golden H<5rn. In that gulf the chief landing-place 
was the Portus Prosphorianus, aUo called the Bosporion^ under 
the Acropolis and c1o«q to the Arsenal 


§ 2. T^ypogrftjihif and Buildings 

In founding a new city^ one of the first tilings which the 
practical llomains pro^nded waa uu abundant supply of water. 
The conatruction of aqueducts was a branch of engineering which 
they had brought to jjcrfcction, and it w^as a task of little difficul ty 
to bring in water from the northern InLLs. A ruJued bit of the 
old aqueduct is still a striking object in the centre of the eity+* 
Many rcaorvoirs and cisterns, bo^ open and covered^ supplied 
the Ldiabitants with water i * and^ a hundretJ years after the 


^ At Ko^lri^A LinnAiLl 

^ ulso tiro 

fUmum Tiutjdomannm, in ttro Nijitli 

* Ptrhtipfl in tlte rti^ 1^ J. 
V'go MLUing^a would idtutity thw 
fcftrkiijr witb UiAt whioJi Ui later 
limt# wot cslkKl Heptfrftkalon (fleTcn 

ap. dL 301 sqq. 

* Ajiutlirr lurboar, tive Kaento- 
slealitiii (ulicirt-picr), m firet wentioneU 

In Iho ekrentb tscutury. V«i BIU- 

locaiea it lM»Lwt«n tbo horboura 
ol L^iusariiifi imd JdliAEL 

* An extcziBion built bj VaJeiw 
A-B. :+os_ 

* The njmoiiiH ol the eEatema haT© 
been fltadiHl in full dotnil hjr Str^y- 
^^owTiki Aod Foreltlwirner+ Dii \ViUfitr- 

istn^yj'nwati hu^ kb-fit i- 
bed the CiBtema 3li>dtflti*cji (A.n. 


3(t9) with SAirndAbchnnUp iumt tha 
aqueduct of Vnktt». Thu Cint^ Aotii 
(c, A.B. aes) wim m tho Sbith Uili 
licnr the Tekfur Seiai; tho 
Tlroodofiuina near tbc niO«quer oE 
Vftlidfih. The CIeE. jt^paru (a. D. 4^9) lE 
Kora (jumrQh, in north- weEt 
oE tho cit>v oulflida tiro Oonniantuiiui. 
wnlh Tiro CiEh a, Miicii is Kxl 
MAmutn (ku i^bml. 

All WPie open if^HrminL Of 

thn coeeml buy be mEbtioned {Inti. 

m the Feruin of Oanritaii,' 

tinOt And PhUuAGiii, bear thiA 

Fomni, ntuther of irhkh has 
dii»eovei«d; VuL. BdEilica [built by 
J cjstmian)>ndjuiuiti.f7 Eho iden- 

tilwd {vith HJcrtairLtyl with the Yen 
l«AtAn Semi? and t'Srt, llEi {a.u. 
iib^lifierfl mlh i?3H Bir Derek {^ItXlL 
pilEitw), \\\ uf the Hl|i|wdrohro. 
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foundation of the cityj. there were eight public batba (i'//Frm£a'fi)j 
and 153 privat-e baths in the fourteen. Eegions.^ i 

Constantine accorded to the citizens o! liLa new capital the 
Emme demoralising privilege which Rome had so long enjoyedp a 
free supply of bread at the public expenae. The granaries of 
Africa were still appropriated to the needs of Rome; the fruitful 
lands of the Nile isupplied Constantinople. There were five corn- 
stores; there were twenty public bakeries, and 117 ^*stcps^" 
from which the bread was distributed to the people^ in dificrailt 
part^ of the city,^ 

A iTsitoF to Constantinople soon after its foimdatbn would 
have been atnick by the fact that there was no public sign of 
pagan worship. The gods of Greece and Rome w’^ere conspicu- 
oubIj absent. IChe were a pagaiip he might walk to the Acropolis 
and gaze sadly on the temples of ApoHo, ArtemLs, and AphrofUtOj 
in which the men of old Byzantium had saciiiiGed^ and which 
Constantine had dismantled but allowed to stand as relics of the 
past.^ From its very inaugumtion the New Rome w^as ostcnsihly 
and oSicially Christian.^ Nor did the s^tatue of the foiindeF, as 
a sun-god, compromise his Christian intention. In the centre of 
the oval Forum, which he bid out on the Second Hill just outside 
the wall of old Byzantium, he erected a high column with jior- 
phm' drums, on the top of which ho placed a statue of Apollo^ 
the w'ork of an old Greek mas ter, but the head o! the god was 
replaced by his own. It was crowned with a halo of seven rays, 
and looked towards the rising sun.® The column, bbekened by 
time and fire, and injured by earthquakes^ still stands,® the one 
monument of the founder which has survived. Within the 
pedestal beneath Ccnistantme is said to have placed the PaUadinm 
of Romo and several Christian relics. 

Lofty colunms, aa Imperbl monmnentH, were a feature of 


^ xVfli. urS. CpL 

■ 80^000 were diaLribnUid 

dailj. SocntcH^ ii 13. 

■ Jahn MjiJakii, xliL p 324. 

I. lumrU tbe itl 

AjhhrtMiiE<i a for 

tbo c’Ladi>b uf iho FnwL. Pfrfrct-, 
it. 24a. 

■* Au|!u«tmcT v. i 

Eti9Dbiu«, I'il- ill 4S. Tbcpe 

in. IumTVftf. no rrwii ui njject Uie 
ilitoment thst C}0ii4vlt«4 

tliA ijf nairofliora^nt in fB>1ng 


o^3t ttus citT (John Lvrfnfl, /Je 

IT. MIl 

^ RhudloS (in his poem 

Dtt t bc CHiiitL of the Apoatlea, 7l 
in i'(r« dtx Riuda lx.) q nDlcm 

four EM an imci^ljon %m thu 

«olymn« iLc^lic-atini^; ibe Cltv to f^brisL 
Bui the 3 ‘ art? wirtauily not of the 
CunntarLlinTan rprtct. 

* It Im ockinincnly knuirti u 
Hnmt CiTilumn. Tbti Turks call It 
C'^u^rotterli Ta*ihr pyiap. 
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Constatktiikaple of Rome. Theodcxdua the GreidLt^ ArcLidltiB, 
Mzircitm, all liad their iiiemorkl pilkis like Trajan 

and Marciia AureliLia. Tlnit of Afarciarip the least interesting, 
Htill towers in the eentre of the eity; * and the site of die sculp¬ 
tured col umn of ArLmliiis, erected hy his son^ is marked by the 
ruins of ita high pedestal. 

The TetCjiatocu [Plaoe of the Four Porticoes)^ on the First 
Hill, was the oeiiire of old Byzantium. Constantino laid it out 
aneWj and renained it the Av^usteum in honour of his mother, 
the Auguj&ta Helena^ whose statue he set up hero.^ Around it 
were grouped the buildings which pbyed a principal part in the 
political life and history of the city. On the north side waw the 
Great Chur oh dedicated to St. Sophia, the Holy Wisdom, wliich 
was perhaps founded by Constantine, and certainly completed 
by hia son Constantins.^ On the east was the Senate-house, a 
basilica ivith the custcuiiary apse at the eastern end. On the 
south was the principal entrance to the Imperial ralaoe, and 
near it the Baths of ZeujEippus.^ The Augusteum was ent-ered 
from the west, and here was the Milion (ilLlestone), a vaulted 
monumentT from which the mileage was measured over the great 
network of roads which connected the most distant {larts of the 
European provmces with Constantinople.* 


^ Sul3t h^;*f the iv^ue n[ :^Ii>1iATnjn»J 
ttw CiMouDror^ JfEitMIOM tm tbo 
po 4 h> 4 l 3 il htkYc mui« it Ut 

thp kiflcription ; 

E}fLiti'i|jL< bikm' itutcMni JLirflfliil ceme 
tnnimiuG 

Trrckuj TuttwuM opn*. 

Thp coUmm w'hk'Ji Jitaiula nmix the 
X H, fthintj fit thft nudt-r 

tho prifhAy^ 

lEwmfinLtjftttJ the viuU^iy uf C-lAuUiujt 

GciLhicLiJ thc^ (luthL It th? 
iiMcHpLiiin Foriunae nduci ob dtviifod 

■ Ckr&n. Pafrk.n n. 32^; 

If cs^'chiuB. Polria, 40. 2. Tbc tiut of 
Ibo Aujc:iiiitou 111 u Lhc plnec whk-h t-Eio 
Tiirkfl faU Ayik Sofia At tin Jilin. 

« DeUiciiU^ bi emi. If.K. 

iL - 13 . For ihp lator mmmvqy* aJKrnl>ina 
tin foimUalion to COTlStlUtliliej 
Aiikmunlca, *y- t 

3r Oew to SL WM St. Imnfi, 

w'hkh inirklitilj? built by Ton- 
iit44ititiv, SocraU-im L le. IL IS, 

* Huill by Sovonwi, iniprovad mid 
O 4 lofnotl Hrith stAtOd (kifliftmitmo. 


The Zotisipptig WM bttwMn tho 

AitgQfltcorn JU3<| ih^ but 

did unt touch the (4 ipiKidniine, ?w we 
knuw tliAt there wiia a hnijw-^ and 
Ihoiefor? probably n paAs^&ge. tfri-'t.'n- 
Sw tbo epigram nf Leontnu^ ArUl 
F^L bt. It aoonu likely that tbia 
M tiLeoat by the Diabatlka uf 
Aebillen-% thmilgli wrliich tin Hipim- 
diftnm ccualii be rfoebed faim the 
I'aloce gate. The Acbitlcm yn* 

probably a statue { Uieliaev. ByruNJOtjr. 
I. p. 132). not A bath aa HQine bai^o 
AUPI^ohnL Tho ZecLxippus won in 
the .-VllgU^outtl, fur moou ta Ckron^ 
Fn^k, ^tib 197t it wtA m tho middle 
oF the Tetni9tiKiD. Ebermlt plocea it 
outride the Aug. on hia nloxL? hut 
p_ 20 placed \t ** lj«lwc«n Lhn ChalkS 
and the Milkrn.^' 

* Xbenelt auppoaea that the Aupif^ 
loum woe entauMi through gaLea {Xe 
GrfMnd FutaU, p. L5). But the m^klcnee 
ivlaiofl i>nK- to 4 wty Late perkMl 
(r^inwlaUa McsAlitof. cd. lleueubei]!;, 
\K 21 ; bc^itinua; nil thirteealb 
cdnUJiy)L 
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Fussing the Sfilion one entered the great central thoronghCare 
of the cityj the 51 esc or 5 Ij Jdle Street^ which led^ through t he chief 
Fora and public places, direct to the Golden Gate, Descending 
the First and aacending the Second Hilh it passed on the right the 
palace of the rich eunuch Lausus/ which was a museum of aTt> 
and on the left the Fraetorinmj where the ftefect of the city 
adniinistered justice.^ Then it reached the oval Foruni of Con¬ 
stantine, generally known as “ tho Forum/^ on the north side of 
which w-as the second Senate-hoinse. Contmumg onr way west¬ 
ward we reach the Forum of Taurus, adorned with the oolunm 
of Theodosius the Great, which could ho ascended by an interior 
shdrcase^ In close proadinity to this space was the Capitohunij 
in which* when a university was established, lecturo-rooms were 
assigned to the professors,^ Just beyond the Forum was a 
monument known as the Philadclphion,^ perhai^s au archway, 
where an important main street braDched off* leading to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles and to the Gat* of Charisius. 
Follo^viug Middle Street one p;^ssed through a placo called the 
Aniastrianos^and then bearing south-Avesiwiml reached the Forum 
of Bous* so named from an oven shaped like an ox, in wMch 
calunmious legend said that Juliaii the Apostate had homed 
CLristiatis.® The street soon ascended the Sixth Hill and, passing 
through the Forum of Arcedius*® reached the old Golden Gate 
in the wall of Constantine, Just outside this gate was the 
Exnkionion, perhaps a pillar with a statue of Constantine, which 
^ve its name to the locality J Farther on, before rcachiug the 
Golden Gate of TheodosiuE* a atreet diverged leading to the Gat* 
of PegS, 

Many streets must have divcrgetl from this thoioiighfare, both 
northwards and southwanh, but only for three have we direct 
evidence : the two already mentioned loading one to the 


^ 1I& tivwl in thf reign of Theo- 
doffiufl 11. 

^ Thir Bioetbn of the ntreot 
Chv AToniBl^iim nnd ihe^ Fomm wom 
the {Etuyml Slrpot). Tho 

mlnnnadc^ Uii di^k-i hod boon 

huili hy ConfOmtinrO Atnl wort adorned 
witli mwi murtikK, CAran. 

PajKk, fl- There KOm to 

ha VO hctM iH>lonnndiw ntong 

tlio whiile tonglh of 

• Seo bolow, p. 1!31.. 

^ It \b Boid to bBVtf hoi-n m oaIIhI 


from a fepn^btotionh appai^ntly 
|iljuitle,r ol Iho Ucctm;; of tne threo 
sons of CotuUintiAe iitor their father'^ 
death. n. 177 , 

* Ik ISO, 

* Now oalled tlw Evtct BozBor, 

Ths Bill WbA kniiWn aa tho 

XoroWhool 

^ Tho Kxakioiuoa & kuid wall 
built by the QinriantmE, , , . 

ChitHido it flood a li'iLtfl r with b atatuo 
dE C,; heneo niLhir," Poirio, n. 
ISO. * 
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Guto, the other to the Churtrli of the AjjOiitlejj* aiiid Ji tlurcl close 
to tliei Augusteimi* which conducted to tlio Ba4Hilica and tlie 
quarter of the Bion7^iiiithjs (Chalkoprateifl),^ where the Empresa 
Pulchciia built u famous church to the Mother of Goth The 
site of the Basilica or hiw-court. can be determined preciselj, for 
the Emperor Juatinian constructed beside it an immense covered 
cistern, which Ls still preaerved,^ a regular underground pillared 
palace, well described by its Turkish name Yeri Baton Sami. 
Juliaii had endowed the Bo^ihca with a library of 1(30,000 
books, and it was the haunt of students of law.® The pniximity 
of the cistern seems to liave inspired an anunyniDUS ^vritcr to 
pen the following epigram : ^ 


This is sacred to Ausouma law ; 

wvlLs a spring ubtimiojit, hi'm a lilJ 
Of legal lore* thflt all Ti'ho TOR may draw 
And studiouB ihrongs ol youth may drink their fill^ 


The Church of the Holy Apostles stood in the centre of the 
city, on the summit of the Fourth HiJl.* It was built in the form 
of a basilica by Constantine, and completed and dedicated by 
his son Oonatautius.® Contiguous to the east end Constantine 
erected a xouud mausoleum^ to receive the bodies of hjinself and 
his descendants.^ He placed his own sarcopliagu^ In the centre, 
and twelve others (the number was suggest^ by the number of 
the Apt^tles) to right and left. This mausoleum re main ed intact 
till the Turkdah conquest, and many emperors were Laid to rest 
in it; but the church itself was rebuilt in the sixth century. In 
its new form it W'as the most magnificent ecclesiastical building 
in Constantinople, next to St. Sophia, but it was less fortunate 
than its greater rival. After the Turkisb conquest it W'lm 
destroyed to make room for the mosque of Mohammad the 


1 Cp. Buiy, Tik .Vito ^ III. 

^ TL^JmiD&l d(>Kript]fiiEi in Fyrrh- 
koiniEr and SlTlvgiiVr-Hki, i^p. r/lr 

212 

* Cp. Agntbiao^ LLL 1 . 

^ Ajifh. Fai. u. S0€. 

* This lull wiMi talk-^i 

{ccnlrmJ hiil), and hrfin* popularly 
(hatH), Pr 210, 

■ It iff dcKribcd by riV. 

CiJMfff. iv. 53 . Set? H!c:is-?Eil»qf+ 

llO. 

' The luAyffekunu of IHorietUn nt 


SalonB^ of AugU4tU.^ and llaJrUui al 
fU>moH would hav^ antumlly Aug|;4^LnJ 
the idcfL Cp. S(?l1llllt3^^ nil 

13, liJ. HciffGnWrg (oj?. ciL ltW+ 1 lOJ, 
hnw^ii'^irr. IhinLw that Conatantin-D only 
eoateiapFstcd hht own biirial m the 
polucidin that tbo otjwr 
Borcophap iapiti meaait oa ^nnlAj^hif 
of the Ap>flt3r«, nnd Ibat C^UAboiitiUH 
rabTertod the huildhag into an 
Imperial manoolnunir T\k quMftlnn 
» difflettin and di-peaLhv t.m lli* mltr- 

E rvitat imtl of ffocne phiaflca in ^luHbiuM, 
cilr 
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Conqueror, and no nomaios of it or of the imperial 

bui 3 'ing-pkce. f 

§ 3. The Imperial Rataees 

The Great Palace lay east of the Hippodrome. Ulriniately it 
was to occupy almost the whole of the PLcst Region, extending 
over the terraced slopes of the fuat hill down to the sea-slmre.^ 
Thna gradually enlarged from age to age it came to resemble the 
me^liasval palaces of Japan or the Kremlin at Moscow,- and 
consisted of many isolated groups of buildings, throne rooma, 
reception haPs, churches, and simmer houses amid gardens and 
terraces. But the original palace which waa deaigned for Con- 
stautincT and to which few or no additions were made tiU the 
sixth century, was of more modest dimensions. It was on the 
top and upjicr slopes of the hill, and wa^ perhapa not mticli 
larger than the fortified residence which Diocletian built for him¬ 
self at Salona.^ It m rea^mibk to suppose that the two palaces 
re^^embled each other in aome ol their architectural features: but 
the plan of the palace at Salona can hardly serve as a guide for 
attempting to recoustmet the palace at Com^tantiaople; for not 
only were the topographical conditions different, bnt the arrange 
meuts requisite in the residence of a reigning sovereign could not 
be the same as those which sufficed for a prince living in retire¬ 
ment. It iii indeed not improbable that Constantine's palace, like 
Diocletian's, was rectangular in form, it was bounded on the 
w'cst by the Hippodrome, on the north by the Augusteum, and 
oil thk side was the principal entrance.* This gate was biowu 
as the Chalks, called so jirobably from the bronze loof of the 
veatibnie. immediately inside the entrance were the quarters 
of the Scholariiin guards, and here one may notice a resemblance 
to the palace of Diocletian, in which the quarters of the guards 


< ltd nQrtbi>ni litnU nonr tilt 
wAft iDJirkctl hy tim T*>[iHj3T a piflc® 
w}ji€b hu luccn itleatifirii hj a tier 
of Sw van ifilJmgPTL up. ciC 

p. £50. 

> Or Tujkinb S^rtif^liv wHidJ] 
roplowl it. 

• pnr thu ccKd^twlion aJid nUn nf 
tliiA |ialacc BW and 

Hpakio. 

*■ Ebciwit waa inBm^nced by tbo 
plan of apaUkp in liia cooioctniJ plan 


af (\icutniiiine;'if Talow, but .1 hs-vu 
ihiivn Hut bia rptHLituFtnnrt^iiii 
not oonfonu to OUT actual datb 

210 Ho bu also 

Boa^t analH^jjtai mt tlte |wJac« of 

jdficlialta in Syriftr 
* Over this liitmntw •pma a fHuntmg 
rcprmntinFE the tnatnpb of Cb^ 
luutlty. C^niFtimtino ^nih a ciow 
aboi'c bw. hood wtuh depirett.'d nith 
bu mwt and at tbeir f«t 4 ilr^cm 
puiTod hj a dart wik into ibn abjm 
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were elofle to the cliief entrance^ the Porta Aurea.^ On the 
western aide of the eDclo«iiie, towards the Hippodrome, was a 
group of buildings specially dejsiguated aa the Palace of Daphne, 
of which the two most itnportant were the Auguateufl^ a. throne 
room, on the ceiliug of which was represented a large cross 
wrought Ln gold and pretrioiia stones,^ and the Hall of the Nineteen 
Akkubita^ which was used for ceremonial banquets,^ It ia 
possible that the Tribunal a large open terrace, lay in the centre 
of the precIncfhS. On the ea^em Bide were the ConsistoriuiJi+^ or 
Council Chamber, the Chapel of the Lord,* and the quarters of 
the Caudidati and the Protectors,* 

U all these building, with other apartments and offices/ w^ere, 
as seems not improbable^ arranged s^Ttimetrically in a rectangular 
enclosure, there was outside this encloE^ure another edifice con¬ 
tiguous and in close cominnnicatioa, which might be regarded 
cither as a separate palace or as part of the Great Palace. This 
was the ^lagfiaum/ It was situated on the east side of the 
Augusteum, close to the Senate-house^ and the passage wdiich 
connected the Great Palace with the precincts of the Magnaura 
was near the Chapel of the Lord, 

On the sea-shore to the south of the Palace was the House of 


^ On the?^ ri^ht mcle ot the entmncc. 

At C-unBt^linontD foliihlnt-Liin 

i;|nartor» wetre in Emnt nf Eb& cnlr&lioa 
nnd vena travDised in oidcr to rt^b 
Itii^ mt 42 rior of tbci ^Jocc, 

■ TIki a uffturtou* \b reforred to hy 
Kuek'^Ilu iu Vil. iiL 413, ozid 

iw CO, 

^ fiiit i\m luiJt eonwt^ t-ii'o 
pnrLs:, probably mparaDcd by cmtainBr 
on^ on a bibber level in which 
bonqiHita wciv held, and the other a 
tcccptioD hall (triklirttM). Tlis biidd- 
mjT is HKrUi^. to CVilUtautuic in 

Fttirift, p, 144. 

* rroljftMy a rwtuigulaj- huilding 

Hlitc tbo CoiWtfrtDrinm at Maclmtl4. 
It niit. only for zncctin^ of 

th« Councit but also for the reception 
of onibofioica nod other fcLnctioas. 
In later tiEnca Eheio wiu nbo n oinailcr 
Cocniifftorium for Use in WttUefr 

* "O K AbcH ti> CoEi?tftntififl 

< FfUrin, i>. 14J). It (MJEiloicwd wlifl* 
tbc true croMk 

* Tlitm portico«« (CAroJi- 

f«r, chC,^ wero probaUv le-pUcod in the 
same M* by tbo tfaJli af the Ei- 


ouhitora and tJiEr CHndldati after 
A.U. 

^ Eberoolt Kaa nnt mode due 
alloinuicei in Im plan for th& primto 
Amrtmenta of the Emperor and of 
tho Empieea, or for tlia quartern of 
tive Chamberlains and tiumerana 
2^&ee oCGceaIs, The Mwrtcr of 
U^fficcfl mU4E hftty? had a bntrWu in 
the Palace; lIbcwUo the two mmisttiM 
nd Gnanco ^d ths tmasnriqa wefo 
d[*iiht|ic«a wEthin tht pJccLncta Ho 
tnciEly aMUmea that tbo Paloco of 
Cooatantuie aft a whole reEnamiNi 
inlocL wbrn loter addjtitms iranj 
inadci and tbc Imperial faniUy waned 
to resEife in llaplma Thia a^umption 
Wttni to be onwarranled, ft is 
ppobftble that many of OonstantillDV 
constructions wers nemoved in later 
tirnea to make w'sy for othcra 

- Sco p, H 4 , The iBireat 

Uall of the Magnaura waa a basilica 
with three navra. In the tenth 
1.^0 it waa a vciy magniUnLot 
building, but we cannot be onre that 
tba di^riptiona of it npply to earlier 
timea 
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lIormisdAft* which CcniMflntme the Great is said to have assigned 
as a dwelling to Ilurmisdiw, a Persbn prince wlict hndtfled to 
him for prfWcction. In later times this house was enclosed 
within the grounds of the Great Pal ace. ^ The sea-shore and the 
lower slopes of the hill, for a long time after the foundation of 
the city, were covered with the private houses of rich senators, 
which were destined gradually to disappear as the limits of the 
Imperial residence were extended.® 

There was another Imperial Palace at fikehemae, in the 
north-west of the city. We know litt'le of it in earlv times, but 
in the tliirteenth century it superseded the Great Palace as the 
home of the Emperors.® 

Much more unportant in the fourth and fifth centuries was 
the Pnlacc of Hebdotnon on the shore of the Propontis not far 
from the Golden Gate. The place has been identified with 
Makn Keui, uhleh is distant exactly seven Homan miles from 
the Augustemn.* Here there was a plain suitable for a miUtary 
encampnient, and it was called, in remini^ence of Rome, the 
Campus *Martius. The Emperor Valena built a Tribune b for the 
use of the Emperor when he was reviewing troops, and to him 
we may probably attribute the foundation of the imlaeo which 
was aftcni-ards enlarged or rebuilt by Justinian. The i>lace was 
sanctified by several churches, especially that of the Prophet 
Samuel containing his remains, and tliat of John the Baptist 
which Theodosius I. built to receive the sacred relic of the saiut’a 
head.® All the emperors who were elevated at New Rome from 
Vnicns to Jteno and Baailiscus were crowned and acclaimed at 
the HeMomnn. The Campus Maitius was to witness many 
historical scenes, and more than once when the city Wfus visited 
by earthquakes the panlc-strickcu populace found it a convenient 
refuge. 


* Tlo fiv:adf ot t]w ni;>trjia qE 

Hr»rtaiiKJiui on tbo iliU 

inv^rvrti knawT3 an llw 

Hiiiuft nf Jufllinuiiit who residfid Uwro 
bc-itpra hvi JW>oe#iakiil)k About 100 
yuriia froHi thpfc utki tilt 

Emntlr rpinrtmA of An^ithrr Impcnal 
odiUcff. Botb buUdingA flouKttru 
fiirTTicii partn of tbe Pnbhct!' ot 

Set' vvLh MUEuif^n, p. 1^75 j^,. 

* Ttip AuthiiF of thu Naiiim of C'on-^ 

Blabtinoplr LlmtrnbH tbs Fiist Ktigicin 
its ■nMiinmqitii HomkiiiU ctofa, 

ftlld 118 tsAiuiozu. 


■ It Is iThPntJonHl in tEw- .YoEpfia. 
*Hjr tEict poiitirKti uf (.he at® 

vmn MiHiDyipn, 128 Jfq. 

/ Sw TPii ebip, ; 

Bisl^v, iii p, ^7 

^ Van MUJidjjicci tAkcn jt fov gmattid 
If- tbnt ths Ewitbipur Was tho 

tittle bay FMt of Mukd Ki-Ui. Inifc 
nkiUuir tbinkf tkiil it mim ai iUkri 
Koui ItsoEf* hjrm^r* rtndi iyinnitfju 
covering tbn nbA*® Whi'n i#®n2 
tlkC Wnlsni and of tbo 

• viL 21. 
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5 L Hippodrome 

Tht5 Bite of the Hippodnome con?eapond8 to the modem 
AtmeTdan, wbicli h the Tiirkiah equivalent of the word, and its 
orientation (N.N.E. to S.SAV.) i& exactly nmTked by three 
monunient'? which lay in its axis and atill stand in their original 
positions. Of its general structure and arrangeinedta we can 
form an idea from what we know of the Circus Maximus at Eomo, 
which seems to have served as ite model when it was designed 
and begun by Septimius Sevenis before the cud of the second 
centuryA But it was of smaller dimensiona,^ and, completed by 
Constantine^ it had many peculiarities of its own. As there W'as 
not enough level grogud on the hill, the southern portion, which 
tcmiinatod in a seniicirele {the ^phend^te), was suspended on 
massive vaults, which can still be Been. The nature of the site 
determined an iuii>ortant difference from the arrangement of the 
Circus Maximus, There the main eutmnees were at the semi¬ 
circular extremity; here this was imposaiblc, and the main 
entrances (if there was more than one} were on the western side. 

At the northern end^ as at Home, were the carm-ea, stalls for 
the horsses oiid chanotB^ uud storehouses for all the appurEenancea 
of the races and spectacles. But above this stmeture, which 
was an indispensable part of all Homan raceoouraesp arose the 
Xathisuia, the unique and charact^ristie feature of the Hippo¬ 
drome of C^snstantinople. This edifice, apparcutly erected by 
Constantine, was a small “ palace ” with rooms for the accom¬ 
modation of the Emperor, communicating with the Great Fabce 
by a spiral staircase.^ In front of it was the Imperial " box/' 


^ Dracriptkini of the huildinj^ wilt 
bo fimnd in Oborhunmior, 

op/ir etii.; ia Murmy^a Hf^ndbofyL' to 
Cofuf^Ttiinopie (the iJttrt wntun by 
■l iLD PP- sa ; in 

CtfRsiantinople, I, 310 
(tt minijUa iwcHifttnictitHi, of wtik-h 
ytAOy rl&t4Ulfl cannot ho ■□IfiLnn tiatenlh 
in Paafmt^ tTrfol Pataeey .TS 

’ Thfi (fimutuiaiu uf thn Cilrcmi am 
givon by Pi.iUnok [CircH^ Mfirimtutf in 
Pauly-Wiaa^) m foUnwa: length of 
^uxto Sm mntrral (2000 liomun 
feot); kngth of boUUing inciuding 
Hjid wiitrrir?k “ Ii35 ntm.; 
wt aDen4^80 tiJtn. ; lireadifa 
fif building 15(J mmr ^'aii Millingisn 
tatamatca the Hippo<Ja>rar aa " bt- 
VOh. I 


Iwcen 1200 and 1301’^ f«t in bn^th 
and ibr»ut half aa wide." CmaTi^nor 
niakca It Inngar aiiJ narmwer (I3S2 
iotVgr foet Minlf!)!, Vftil 

hui nru-bably vKaggpmtjC.-il 
tIkD Ti-idth, btit it ia not nalihriy that 
the arya acct;inkd by lh& Wftt* uras 
Iarg4?r in tho Hifiaodroma than in llw 
Circtia Maximuji, 

* The mHb&t airntion of tlip flUir- 
avK{^dX^afl ia ia 6'ArOn. Paxh.. 

It ifi not eJaar wh^tbor tha dof^r 
ijf l>eciinios, which ia t^jirwcled with 
it hon^, WAa at the baltom Of the top. 
The KathvmA tiniJd riljio bfr ftm bed 
fpom thA itoolf, as ia 

cioar from ih^ irtrfjry u( tbo Xitd tiot 
in jlD. 552. 
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from which the Emperors watched the races—the Kathi^ma or 
seat which gave its name to the whole building. Iiifiuediately 
below the paUcc there was a place, probablj rpised above the 
level of the course and known as the which was perliaps 

occupied during the spectacles bj Imperial guards. 

Down the middle of the racecourse ran the spim (backbone^ 
a long low wall at either end of which were the goals round which 
the chariots had to turn. The length of a race was genemllj 
seven circuits, nnd it is probable that the same device w'as used 
at Constwtinople fts at Kome for helping the spectators to 
remember at any moment the number of circuits already accom¬ 
plished. At one extremity of the spim seven dolphins were 
conspktiously suspended, at the other seven eggs—eniblcnis 
respectively of Neptune and of Castor and Pollux, dcitiea asso¬ 
ciated with horses. As the foremost chariot passed the turning- 
point, an attendant removed a dolphin or an egg. The i^pinn 
was adumetl by works of art p and three of these ornaments have 
sumved the Turkish conquest. An aueient Egyptian obelisk of 
Thothnics Ill.p which had been brought from Heliopolis, was 
placed at the central point of the ^tina by Tlicodoaius the Gimt, 
on a pedestal with baa-rcUeis representing the Emperor and hk 
family witnessing mccs.“ The choice of the position for thk 
monument wjia doubtless suggested by the fact that Augustus 
had placed in the centTe of the spina of the Eomau Circus the 
obelisk which now atands in the Piazza del Popolo. South of 
the memorial of Theodosius is a more illustrious relic of historv 
the bronze pillar shaped of three serpents whose heads had once 
supported the gold tripod which the Greeks dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi after the great deliverance of Platnea. Cous-tantine 
had carried it off from Delphi when he despoiled Hellas to adorn 


^ knniwii ^ Ut« H See Cim- 
I'orph, Cer. i SO* pp* 3l0i 33a; 
02, p, 42;i 

1 Thy obeEuk CO Iwt hi^h. The 
bu-relii]l on the nf>d.b sklo n?ptew!nk« 
(1) betow—Ihe erwtk>n of the obdJsk n 
(S) (kbovfl —iha KathUma with 
and hjwpr bakoniea: TheH:4o«iui 
with his twfi aflni U in the 

tapper, efetber liiLe an eonrtien 
And gimrdlA, thi the eafft; i(]) aboi'« 
— KathUiniu Ad hefoio; ThMxJoriLLs 
hokld •cmwil far the vietor in m rare,, 
nnii m the lower balcony an? a number 
uf including muskialla; (2) 


bplofr—n l^thi inH'n|itk)ii rocordinc 
Xht erDctLin nf tbe okLuk. On the 

; |l)almTe—KAtliuvDu, toiwriiil 
r■Ini^y in upper ^Icon}-, couiticn ia 
ih* latrrri m front on Htopg two 

maitdai^^, DddreAfttAi? Lhe bnukle f,>f 

ihe Erawror; fS) below ebnriot 

rwcL On the (1) 

Knlhisma^ ImpK-riwI family in upper 

tiwlfttmy, Wbarimu brinAflf tnTiutw 
in Inwerj (2) beW^w Ofwk Erueiip. 
tim cm the ccwUi>Ei uf ihB Eib^l iA 
Tbe» Kilr-rn anppty wine materia] for 
a cenieetuml Ctiootniction of the 
ef Lbe KAthliirui. iptmt 
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hifl new capit^iL The third monuiueEit, which ^stands farther 
!?outh, hi A cotium of masoniyt which originally rose to the 
height of 91 feet and waa covered with platen of gleaming bronze. 
The bronze has gone, and the upper half of the pillar.^ There 
were mauj atatuea and works of art, not only along the spbia, 
but m other parta of the HipjaxlroiTie, especially in tha bug 
promenade which went round the buildmg above the tiers of 
seats. The facade of the Kathismn was decorated i^ith the four 
Horses of Lyaippns,- m gflt bronze, which ivere carried off to 
Venice by the Doge Dandolo, after the capture of the city by 
the brigands of the Fourth Crusade, and now adorn the front of 
San Marco, 

The acoommodation for spciotator^ may have l>een larger 
than in the original Circus Maximus, where, according to 
a recent calculation, there may liave been room for 70,000 
nr SO,000® The tiers of seats rose higher; it appears that 
there were over thirty rows. 8|jecial seats, prtdjabJy on tlie 
lowest row, were reserved for senators,^ and it was customary 
for members of the Blue Faction to sit on the west side of tlio 
building, to the right of the throne, and thoasc of the Green on 
the east. 

The spectators entered the Hippodrome from the west. We 
know that there was one main entrance close to the Kathistua, 
and it was probably known as the Great Gate.* We mav con¬ 
sider it likely that there Tvas another ingress farther south* 
though its existence b not expressly recoitled ® The only other 
Issue of which we hear in early times was the Dead Cate, which, 
from its name, is supposed to have been used for cany^ing out 
corpses. It seems to have been somewhere in the eastern wall 


^ Ad t4> iu d4itei W .1 tinJy kimw trora 
tbfl inderiptiLin i>ci Iht 

iPt^Mfcal iMt by lU- vi Gun- 

«t4nimo Vil, in the fx^nujry 

it hfrd Hulfi^rcd fn^in the lajurio^ at 
luid naqaimJ 
z^Unutkin. rKftpatca ciL p. -I]l) 
Ulc ilifftnitna fmym ihst 
ebfiiidk te Ihc^ liruim? pillnr aa 04 
|iacc»i, 

* It ia lAid thftt they w^re hnsnaht 
fmm ChioA by I'hMKloiiui IL 

^ Id tha tltnC ijf AU|oi3it3B^ in tbAt 
tjf ft wm mere 

lb«n dniBblc (liolieil, in Toji^.d. 

S'. Horn. jii, 13^7). rAluttlnEntf 


that the Hiplrodruma a£^>mni[MlAtciJ 
60.000, CiKmv^mt 

* 3[[i.rc«lliiiiJi4, GArow.p d.a. 

* Ciiffidfe. t'oqiK. Cer. L 6S. pu :w. 
Tl» CHiatrciDD nf a [Jimrifnl pato hvre 
ifl eeiKinUy ndmitt«C The p^jsHJuii 
oE thi' rrilfiincea bi ffiacu^^-d by 
Ldbarte^ iiK. tii. liia ajan mijiUjis, un 
proiinJa ol ^ymtnclry. tbit t&pR vttxt 
patea od tha JC, able rxjietly oppoftite 
Uj th<i» oa the \\\ la nrbitnirj'. The 
qilctiltldn of the -yiati^ ]m impcirtjuit 
in <H:inn<^iiun nrith the Klka rii>t of jl.d. 

btL-lnr^ VoL IT. OjAp, .VIV, 

* It ia ibMumiMl by lAbarte, jtnU la 
pmbab^ un j^tmunUa oE cnnrenicni^ 
(to flTuid {^o^geat^CFnP 
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of the building.* Jn kter tiniea tbere was a gate into the Palace 
near the Katbiariiaj but iii the fifth and amib centurifeB the only 
[mBBagc £rom the Hippodrome to the Daphne Pakce was through 
the Kathiamn itaclf and the ’winding stair which has been men- 
tioued.- 

■ Since the eatablkhnient of the Empifes cbariot-nicca had been 
a neceasity of life for the Roman populate. Inscriptions, as well 
as literary recordsp of the early Enipire abimdantly illustrate the 
absorbing interest which was found by all classes in the excite¬ 
ment of the Circus, and this passioii, which Christianity did 
nothing to mitigate, was inherited by Oonstantinople. Tbet>- 
logians might fulminate against it, but their cenBures produced 
no greater effect than the declamations of pagan satirists. In 
the fifth and sixth centuries, charioteers were as w ealthy a class 
as ever ; Porpliyrius w as as popular an idol in the days of An as- 
taaius as Soorpus and Thallus bad been in the days of Domitinn, 
or Dioclfea in those of Hadrian and Antoninus. Emperors, irideed^ 
did not follow the unseemly example of Nero, Commodus, and 
other dissolute princes, and practise themselvea the art of the 
charioteer, but they sharerl undkguisedlj in the ardours of 
partiBan&liip for one or other of the Circus Factions, which 
played a far more oonspictious part, at Constantinople for a 
couple of centuries than they had ever played at Rome. 

The origin of the four Factions, named after tlieir colours, the 
Blues, Greens, Reds, and Whites, is obscure. They existed in the 
last age of the Republic,^ and they were perhaps definitely 
organised by contractors who aupplied the horses and chariots 
when a magistmte or any one eke provided a public festival. 
The number of the rival colonra was determined by the fact that 
four cliarjote generally competed in a race, and there conse- 
cjueotly arose four rival comijanies or Factions, requiring con¬ 
siderable staffs of grooms, mechanics, and messengers, and sup- 
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ported by what they receiviKl Irtra the givers ol the fetivalg^ 
who paid ftieni according to a regular tariff.^ 

In every class of the community, from the Emperor dowOj 
people attached their sympathies to one or other of the rival 
factions. It would be interesting to know whether this paitisaii- 
aliip waftp like politiL-al views^ frequently hereditary. In tho 
fourth century a portion of the urban populations, In the greater 
citicR of the eaat, was officially di^dded into partisans of the four 
colours, and used for purposes which had no connexion with the 
hippodrome. They were organised as quasi-military bodies^ 
which ooiild be used at need for the defence of the city or for 
the execution of public works.^ In comsequence of this official 
organisation* embracing the dhuos or people, the parties^ ol the 
bippocLronie came to be dcsigufited as the denies,® and they were 
placed imder the general control of dentarchs, who were respon¬ 
sible to the Prefect of the city. We do not know on whnt 
principle the members of the derac& were selected from the rest 
of the citi;Ecns, most ol whom were attached in sympathy to one 
or other of the colours; but we may asaume it to be probable 
that enrolment in a dome was voluntary,* 

Like the [irinees of the early Empire, the autocrats of the 
fifth and sixth centuries generally showed marked favour tow^arxls 
oue of the parties. TheodoaitiR 11. was indulgent to tho Greens ® 
Marcian favoured the Elues, Leo and Zeno the Greoiia, whilo 
J uslinian preferred tho Blues. These two parties had riaen into 
such importance and pc>pularity that they completely over¬ 
shadowed the Beds and Whites, which were gradually sinking 
iuto insignificance ® and w^ero destined ultimatoly, though they 
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retained tlielr naiu«), to be ineiged in the orgCLiiisatiniia of the 
Greens and Blues leapectively. * 

l(\Tiilc the youiiger Itomc inherited from her elder sister the 
passion for ohariot rneca,! the Byzantine hippodrome acquired 
a political significance which Lad never been attached to the 
Itoman circus. It was here that do the accession of a new 
Enipetor the people of the capital acclaimed him and showed 
their approval of his election. Hero they criticised openiy his 
acts and cbmoured for the removal of impopidar uunisterB, 
The hippodrome was,again and again throughout later Bioman 
histotj' the scene of political demonstrations and riots which 
shook or threatened the throne, and a modem writer has described 
thesjtimi which divided the racecourse as the axis of the Bysantine 
world,- It may be said that the hippc)drome replaced, under 
autocratic, government, the popular Assembly of the old Greek 
eitj'-state. 


§ 5. The SiAwbs. Fopulalion 


The Romans whom Cnnstantinc induced to settle in his new 
city found in ita immediate neighbourhood as favourable condi- 
rions as they could desire for tho vfffcgjj'i'atwra which for hundmls 
of years had been a feature of Homan life. From Home they 
had to tnivel up to Tibur or Tusculum or Lanuvium, or drive to 
the seaside resorts of Antinm and Terracina, if they did not fare 
further and seek the attractions of the bay of Naples At 
Constjintinopb their villas were in the suburbs’ near the seashore 
and could easily be reached by bout. We may divide the suburbs 
into three principal groups: the western, extending from the 
Tbeodoaian Wall to Hebdomon; the banks of the Boaphorus ■ 
and the Asiatic coast from Chiysopolia (Skutari) south-eastward 
to Kiirta Limcn (Kartal], The suburb and palace of Hebdomon 
have already been desciibed. 


On the European side of the Bosphorus, outside Galate, was 
the Buburbaii quarter of Bt, Mamas, where the Emperoia a 
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hoiiise, whicli ki the eighib and ninth centuries they often Ire- 
qtientcd.^* Farther north waa ona of the two places special ly 
known as the Anaplua—a ooniuaLug term, which was abo used in 
the more genenii sense of the whole European bank of the atraita. 
Thbj the southern Anaplus, corresponda to the modem Kuru- 
Chesine; the other b at KuEnih Hissar. Between these places 
were the suburba of Promotus and Hestiae {Amant Keui), where 
there was a famous church of St. Michael, founded bj Conatantine 
and rebuilt by Justiman. Thifl uiust not bo confused with 
another church of the Archangel at Soathenion, of which the name 
b preserved in Stonia, about two miles north of Rumili tiissar. 
On the AHiatic aide, opposite Stenia and in the neighbourhood 
of KaulijSp were the suhurhs of Boradion and Anthemius, 

Opposite Constantinople itself were the towns of Chrysopolls, 
beautifully situated on the wi^tem alopea of a hill, aud Chaloedonj 
now £adl Keui. South of Chalcedon the coast tuma and trends 
south-eastward, to form the bay of Nieomedia. Here were the 
suburbs of Hieria (Famir Bagche), Drys,the *■ Oak ” (Jadi Bostan), 
Satyros, Bryaa (Mai-tepe), aud Karta Inmen, At Drys was 
Kuhniatiae, the estate of the Praetorian Prefect Rufiuus, where 
he built a oionaatery and a mansion; confiscated after his death 
it became impemi property, and we find the pahice sometimes 
occupied by membera of the Imperial family. At Hieria, Jus¬ 
tinian built a famous palace as a summer retreat, and iu the 
ninth century Thcophiius chose Bryas for the same purpose. 
These suburbs look acroaa to the group of the Princes' Islands, 
so admirably suited by their climate for villa-life i but In the 
days of the Empire they were not to Constantinople what Capri 
and Ischia are to Naples aud what they W'cre to become in 
modem times; they were covered with convents and were used 
as honourable and agreeable prisons for fsdlen princes. 

All these suburban quarters in both continents formed a 
greater Cdnstantinople cojmccted by water-roads. If we suppe^Ee 
that the population of the dty itself aud all these suburbs 
approached a million, wc shall probably not be much over the 
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zuark. There are no data for a precise cubulation. A writer 
of the fifth ceiittiry declarer that it was geaemlly adcmtted 
that the new city had oiitatripped Eume in nunibers m well as 
in wealth.* But unfortunately the population of Rume at this 
tune, and indeed throughout the Imperial period, is highly 
uneertaiiL; recent computatbna vary from 800^000 to 2,000,OOo'® 
They vary from 500,000 to 1,000,000 for Constantinople; the 
probability is that in the fifth oentury its population was little 
leas than a miJliom^ 
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TliE NEIGHBOUKS OF THE EIIPTREL AT THE ENJ> OF THE 
FOURTH OEKTUKY 

It Vi-as mature judgiaeiit of tho foimdcr of the Empire that 
Roman dominion had then reached the due limit of ita e^Tp^msiem, 
and it WHS a coroilatj^ of this opinion of Augustus that aU the 
futiirc wars of Rome should bo wars in which defence and not 
aggression was tho motive. His (Useemmeat was confiirned by 
the history of pearly Eftoeu hundred yeara. Throughout the 
long period of ita duratiurit there were not many deeades in which 
the Roman Empire was not engaged in w^farOp but with few 
exceptions all ita wars were waged either to defend its frontierg 
or to recover provinces which had been taken from it. The only 
clear exception was the conquest of Britain.^ For the niotivo 
of Trajan's conquest of Dacia and of the lands beyond the 
Tigris (which were almost iinmediately abandoned) “was not the 
spirit of aggression or territorial greed or Imperial vanity, so 
much as the nmd of strengthening the defend of the IU>Tiaa 
and eastern provincoa+ Alter Tiajau there w^ere few caaes even 
of this land. Oioeletian's acquisitions on the Tigris wore mainly 
designed for security^ and if any war can be described as a wm 
of self-defence it was that w'hich carried Heraclius into the heart 
of Persia. There were, indeed, wars of conquest, in w'hich the 
Roman government took the first step, but they were all to 
recover lands which had formerly belonged to Rome for ceuturies. 
If w'c regard unprovoked aggression against neighbours os the 
moat heinous crime of which a state can be guilty, few states 
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have a ck^iier rcconl than the later Koman Empim, But it 
w^ia rt crime which thete w-aa neither the temptation* nor the 
power to commit. There wuk little temptation, because there 
W£ia no prestiUfe of population denianding more territory lor 
expansion: and the Empiro waa aeldom in a position to plan 
conquests, for all its available forces weio required for self- 
preservation As in the days of Augustus, there were perpetually 
two enemies to be faced : 

hint mQuet Euphrates^ illiac Gtinriftiiiia bc-Uum. 

In the east, Parthian was succeeded by Persian, Persian by 
Samcen, Saracen by Turk, In the west, after the German in¬ 
vasions had reduced the Empire to half its and the Teutonic 
kingdoms had been shapetb the Bunian rulers had to confront 
the Frank after the Lombard, the Norman after the Frank, and 
then the Crusaders, But this w^as not aU. New eueinies ap¬ 
peared in die north in the shape of Asiatic nomads and Slavs. 

In this chapter w^e will glance at the three enemies with whom 
the Empiro had to reckon in the fifth t'entury, the Persians^ the 
Germans^ fliid the Huns. 


§ 1. Ptrsm 

Wkmi the ParthLiji power was overthrown by the levolution 
of A.T>. 22G, the iruniau state was rcnew'cd and strongiheiied 
under a line of monarchs w^ho revived the glories of the ancient 
Acliaenienids, of w^hom they considered themselves the true suc¬ 
cessors. Persia under the Sassunid d_viiasty was Tccognised by 
the Roman Empire as a power of equal miik with itself, a cx)ii- 
ridemtion which it showed to no other foreign state and had 
ttever Recorded to the ParthiniL The rise of the new dynasty 
occurred when the Empire was about to enter on a period of 
internal trouble w'bieh shook it to its founcktioiis, and nothing 
shows more impressively the efficacy of the reforms which were 
carried out at the end of the third century than the fact that for 
the following three hundred years the Romaii;g (notwithatandmg 
the perpetual struggles which ckimed their energy in Europe) 
Were able to maintam their eastern frontiers, without any serious 
losses, agnlnot this formidable and well-organised encmj'. 

The two moflt conspicuous features of the Persian state were 
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the hereditary nobility and the S^roostriiin church- Tho first 
was a |hjlnt oI HlLi±r|j contrast, Uie second of remarkable resem- 
bhmoe, to the Iloiuan Empire. The high^t nobility were 
known as ** the people of the Houses,” ^ and probably all ol them 
]>o£sessed large domakis in winch they exercised princely rights. 
But the soundest part of the nation seems to have been the 
inferior nobility^ also landed propTietomp who were known as 
the Dikhans, Hektione of a sort which may be called feudal 
are supposed to have existed between the two classes of nobility, 
and the organisation of the army seems to have been connetted 
with the feudal obbgations. Some of the high ol&oea of state 
were restricted by law to certain famiUea,. and the power of tho 
great nobles w'as fre^juently opposed to the authority of the 
kings. 

To admbera of ancient Greece and Borne one of the moat 
pleasing features of their contytion^ compared with that of the 
subjects of the great Iratuan monarchy which threatened them 
In die east, was the absence of a jealous religion coiitroUed by a 
priesthood possessing immenj&o power In tho state and exerting 
an extreme conservative influence incompatiblft with the liberty 
which the city-states of Europe enjoyed^ The eatabbshment of 
ChristiaiLity brought Rome into line with Fersifl, Henceforward 
both stat 4 ^ were govemed by jealous gods. Both realnis pre¬ 
sented the apectaclc o( a powerful priesthood organised as a 
biuftirchy^ Intolerant and zealous for peraccution. Each district 
in a Pemian pro^dncs seems to have been under the spiritual 
control of a Magian high priest {corresponding to a bishop), and 
at tbe heed of the whole sacerdotal hierarchy was tho supreme 
Archi-mage^* In some respects the Kingian organisation formed 
a state within a etate+ The kings often chafed under the dictation 
of the priests and there were conflicts frorn time to time^ but the 
priests geneially had the mend support of the nobility behind 
them. They might be defied for a few years, but their jiower 
inevitably reasserted itself. 

Although both governments discouraged private peaceable 
intercourse between their subjects^ following a policy which 
reminds ^is ol China or mediflcval Russia, and the oommerce 
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between the two comitrieg w'fla carried on entirely on the fronticrH+ 
the iuiluence of Persia on Roinaii civillsatiDn was conaKlerable. 
We have seen bow the cliaracter of the Eomau army w as aflected 
by the metbock of Persian warfare. We have also seen how the 
foQndors of tho Imperial autocracy Lmitated, in bowxvor niodihod 
a form, the royal ceremonial of the oourt. of Cteaiphon ; and 
from this influence must ultimately be derived the ceremonial 
usages of the courts of modem Europe. In the dipbirmtio 
intercoiinse between the Imperial and Persian governnieiita we 
may find the origin of the formalities of European dlplnmacy. 
It Ls a convention for modern sovrans to address each other 
as “ brother,” and thk waa the practice adopts by the Emperor 
and the King of kings. ^ Wlmtever reserves each might make 
aa to his o^vn superiority, they treated each other os equals, and 
conHicIeTed themselves os the two lights of the w'orld—in oriental 
figurative language^ the sun of the east and the moon of the 
west.- When a new' ao™n ascended either throne it w us the 
custom to send an embassy to the other court to announce the 
accession/ And it w^ns considered a most unfriendly act to omit 
thifl formality. The ambassadors enjoyed special pri^dlcges ; 
their baggage was exempt from custom duties ; and when they 
reached the frontier, the govern tnent to which they were sent 
provided for their journey to the capital and defrayed their 
expenses. At Oonstantiuople it was one of the duties of the 
Master of Offices to make all the Arrangements for the arrival 
of an amhassfidoT^ for his reception and entertainment, it 
must be added^ lor supervising his movements.* For all im- 
jxjrtatit negotiations men of high mnk were chosen, and were 
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clLstinguiahed aa “great ambasaadors" from the envoys of 
inferioir\>tiaition who were employed in matters of Icsaimportarice*^ 
Of the details ol the procedarc followed in cojicludiDg treaties 
between ancient states we have aiirpriaiiigly little mfomiation. 
But a very full account of the negotiations which preceded the 
peace of a.d. 5G2 between Rome and Persia, and of the manner 
in which the treaty was draftedi has come down to us^ and 
illustrates the development of diplomatic formalities.^ 

We may conclude with great probability that it was the 
intercourse with the Persian court that above ail promoted the 
ebbomtion of a precise system of diplomatic forms and etiquette 
at Conatantinoplc. Such forma were enrefnlly adhered to in 
the rclationa gl the Emperor with all the other kings and princes 
w'ho came within hia political horizon. They w^ere treated not 
as equals, like the Persian king, but with gradatigiis of respect 
and politeness, nicely regulated to correspond to the position 
which they held in the eyes of the Imperial sovran. This 
strict etiquette, Imposed by Constantinopk, was the diplomatic 
school of Europe. 


In the fourth century the easteni frontier of the Eiiqnre bad 
been regulated by tw^o treaties^ and may roughly be represented 
by a line running north and south from the borders of Colchis 
on the Black Sea to Circesium on the Euphrates. 

Jovian had restored to Persia, in a.u. SGmS, most, but not all, 
of the territories beyond the Tigris which Diocletian had con¬ 
quered ; ^ and the new boundary followed the course of the 
Kympliius, which flows from the north ditto the upper Tigris, 
then a straight line drawm southward between Kisibis and Darns 
to the river Aborras, and then the course of the Aborms, wbicb 
joins the Eoplirates at Cfrceaiunu Tims of the great stTongholds 
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bej^ond tlip Enphratea, Nisibis aiid Singara were PersiaD ; Amida 
and MartyropolLs^ Edes&a, CoD^t^ntiap and H^Baina were Roman.^ 
The treaty of a.d. 387 * between TheodoaiiLa and Sapor III., 
which was negotiated by Stilicho^ partitioned AxmeTiia into tw'o 
client states, of which the BinaUer (about one-fifth of the W'hole) 
w'as under a prince dependetit on the Empire, the larger ander 
a vassal of Persia* The Boman client, Axsaces, died in a.d, 390^ 
leaving the government in the hands of five satraps. The 
Einj}eror gave him no auccessorp but opminitted the supervision 
of the aatrapies to an official entitled the Count of Armenia, and 
this arrangement continued till the sixth cejitiiiy*^ 

The Roman system of frontier defence, fainiliaf to ua in 
Britain and Germanvj waa not adopted in the east^ and would 
hardly have been suitable to the geographical conditions, in 
Mesopotamia, or in the deaert. confines of Syria, we find no 
vestiges of a continuous barrier of vallum and loss, anch as 
those which are visible in Northumberland and Scotland and 
in the Ehinclands. The defensive works coiiaisted of the modem 
s^'stem of chains of forts. The Euphrates was bordered by 
castles, and there w'aa a series of forts along the Abortaa (Khahur), 
and northward Ironi Daras to Amida.^ 

The eastern frontier of Asia Minor followed the Upper 
Eupliratea (the Kara-Su branch), and the two most important 
bases were Mehtene in the south and gatnia (Sadagh) in the 
north ilehteae was equally distant from Antioch and Trebi- 
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7i4?nd, and it co^ild be reached fj^om Saniosata either by a direct 
rt>ad or ^ hv a longer route foUo^iiJg the right bank of the 
Etiplimtea/ Be^'ond the Euphratea ky Roman Armenia (as 
far as a line dni^vn fix>m Erzcniin to the NjTnphius), which in 
itself formed a mountain defence against Persia* 

The great desert which stretches east of Syria and Palestine 
to the Euphrates, and the waste country of southern Sleso- 
potaiDia^ were the haunt of the Kabatean Arabs, who were 
known to the Romans as Saracens or Scenites {people of the 
tents). They had no fi.Ked abode, they lived under the sky, 
and a Bonian historian graphically describes their life an a 
continuous flight: vita fsi iUU senipcr in fuga? They occupied 
all the strips of land which could be coltivatedj and otherwise 
liverl by piH^tge. They could raid a Roman province with 
impunity, for it was uscleaa to puisue them into the desert. 
Vespasian used their services against the Jews. In the third 
ceotnry some of their tribes began to mnnigrate into Roman 
territory, and these settlementvS, which may be compared to the 
German settlements on other frontiers, were countenanced by 
the government. Beyond the frontier they remained brigands, 
profiting by the hostilities between Rome and Persia, and offer¬ 
ing their services now to one jiower and now' to the other. In 
the south many were converted to Christianity in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, through the influence of the Iiennits who 
set up their abodes in the wdldeniess.^ These converts belonged 
chiefly to the tribe of Ghassau, and we shall find the Ghasaanids 
acting, when it suLtod them, as dependents of the Empire ; 
while their bitter foes, the Saracens of Hira,^ who had formed a 
powerful state to the Houth of Bab^don, are under the auxerainty 
of Persia. These barbarians, undesirable cither as frienda or 
foes, played somewhat the same part in the oriental ware as 
the Red Indian tribes played m the struggle between the 
French and English in North America, 

The defence of Syriu against the Saracens of the waste was 
a chain of fortresses from Sura on the Euphrates to Palmyra, 
along an excellent nmd w'hich wjia probably constructed by 

* Ainttt. sir. 4 . 1. Hy DuL-hEimc* 
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Diocletiun.* Falniyra ^vos a centre of routes leading southward 
to Bostra, south-westward to DaniasoiiB, westward t* Emcaa, 
and to Kpiphania and Apaiuea." 

Tlie long fierce wars of the third and fourth centuries, in the 
course of which t^vo Eonian Empernrs, Valerian and Julian, 
had perished, Tivere succeeded by n period of 140 years (a;d. 3 r>$- 
SO'J) in which peace was only twice broken by short and trifling 
interludes of hostility. This relief from war.on the eastern 
frontier was of capital importance for the Empire, because it 
permitted the government of Constantinople to preserve its 
European pro™cos, endangered by the Gennans and the TTiins. 
This protracted period of peace was partly at least due to the 
fact that on the O.xus bonticr Persia was constantly occupied 
by savage and [xjwerful foes. 


§ "i. The 


The leading featuro of the hLston" of Europe mi the fifth 
century was the oocupatjon of the western half of the Roman 
Empire by Gennan peoples* The Germans who accomplished 
this feat w cre not> with one or tw o exceptions, the tribes who wrero 
known to Rome in the days of Caesar and of Tacitus, and whose 
seats lay between the Khrne and the Elbe. These "West Germans* 
as they may be called, had attainecl more or le^ settled modes 
of life, and, with the exceptioii of those who lived near the sea^ 
coast, they played no part In the great migrations w hich led to 
the dismemberment of the Empire. The Gcriijans of the move¬ 
ment which is knowii as the Wandering of the Peoples were the 
East Germans, w'bo, on the Baltic coast, in tlic lands betw'een 
the Elbe and the A^'istula, had lived outside the |>Dlitical horizon 
of the Romans in the times of Augustus and Domitjan. and were 
knowm to ibein only by rumour. The evidenec of their own 
traditions, which other facts seem to confirm, makes it probable 
that these peoples—Goths;, Vandals, Burgundians, Ijonibarcls, 
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and utlicra—bad originally bved in Scandinavia and in tbfl 
course dt tlie ikat milleDiiium b^c, migrated fe> the opposite 
mninlaud. 

It was in the second century A.i>, that the East Gemina 
group began to afiect indirectly Roman history. When the food 
question bec-ame acute for a German people^ as a consequence 
of the increaae of population, there were two alterEmtivea. 
They might become an agricultural nation, converting their 
pasture-lands into tillage^ and reclaiming more land by clearing 
the forests w4icb girdled their scttlementa and which formed a 
barrier against their neighbour ; or they might migrate and 
seek a new and more extensive habitation^ The East German 
barbarians were still in the stage in which steady habits of work 
seem repulsive and diahonoumble. They thought that lajuness 
consisted not in shirking honest toll but in acquiring by the 
sweat of your brow that which yon might procure by the liheddiug 
of blood.^ Though the process is T^dthdrswn from onr vision, 
we may divine^ mth some oonfidence:, that the defensive wars 
in which Marcus Aurelius was engaged against the Germane 
north of the Danube frontier were occasioned by the pressure 
of tribes beyond the Elbe driven by the needs of a growing 
population to encroach upon their neighbours. Not long after 
these wars, early in the third century, the Goths migrated from 
the lower Vistula to the northern ehorea of the Black Sea. This 
was the first great recorded migration ot an East German people. 
In tbdr new homes they appear divided into two distinct groupS;, 
the Visigoths and the Ostrogoths, each of which was destined to 
have a separate and independent history. How the Visigoths 
severed tbemselvea from their brethren, occupied Sacia, and 
were gradoally converted to Arian Christianity is a story of 
which we have only a meagre outbne. They do not come into 
the full light of hbtory until they pour into the Roman proviocesT 
ficeing in terror before the iiivasion of the Huns, and are allowed 
to settle there as Federates by the Roman govcmincut. The 
battle in the plains of Hadrianople, where a Roman aniiy was 
defeated and a Roman Einj>eror feU, foretold the nature of the 
danger which was threatening the Empire. It was to be dis¬ 
membered, not only or chiefly by the attacks of professed 
enemies from withoutj hut by the self-assertion of the barbarians 

^ TEL«itU4, fritiA. t I t. 
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who were fKlmlttefl within tho gates as Federates and swhjectA. 
The Uctlul poUcj of Theodosiiis the Great restored for 

a while. We shaU see how eooo hostilitiea were resumed, and 
how^ the VisigothB, begiiming their caj:eer as a small federate 
people in a province in the Balkan peninsula, founded a great 
independent kingdom in Spain and Gaul. 

Of the other East German peoples who made homes and 
founded kingdoms on Imperial soii^ nearly all at one time or 
another stood to Komc in the relation of FederateSi This is a 
capital feature of the process of the dismemhenuent of the 
Empire. Another remarkable fact nmy also be noticed. Not 
a eingle one of the states which the East Germans conatrncted 
was permanent. Vandals, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Geplda, all 
passed away and are clean foj^tten ■ Burgundians and Lombards 
are remembered only by minor geograpliical names. The only 
Germans who created on Roman territory states wrhich were 
destined to endnm were the Franks and Sa^ons^ and these 
belange<l to the Western group. 

It is prbbabla that the dismemberment of the Empim would 
have been, in general, a far more violent process than it actuaEy 
was, but for a gradual change which had been wrought out 
within the Empire itself in the oonrse of the third and fourth 
centuries, through the infiltration of Germanic elements, it 
LS to be remembered in the first place that the western fringe 
of Germany had been incorporated in tho Germanic promcos 
of Gaul, Coin, Trier, Maims were German towns. In the second 
place, many Germans had bean induced to aettlo within the 
Empire as farmers (colons), in desolated tracts of country, after 
the Marcomannic Wars ol Marcus Aurelius, Then there wore 
the settlements of the h^li^ chiefly in the Beigtc provinces, 
Comiana who came from beyond tho Rhine, and received lands 
in Tctnm for which they were bound to military service. To¬ 
wards the end of the fourth century w'o find similar settlers both 
in Italy and Gaul, under the mmo of geniiies^ but thcsio were not 
exclusively Germana.* Further there w^aa a German population 
m many of the Ironticr districts. This was not the result 
of a deliberate policy ■ Germans w ere not settled there as such. 
Lands wrere assigned to the soldiers who 

protected the frontiers, and as the army became more and more 
*■ fiboFf, p. 40. 
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Giimian, beitig c^ciuitcd extensively fnini Geriiuin, colons, tlie 
frontier beeunie in some legiona largely Gernum, 

la the third century Gorman influence was not ™ible. The 
army had boon controlled by the Illynan element. The change 
begins in Gie tune of Constontiue, Then the German element, 
which had been gradually flltering in, is TisiDg to the top. 
Btautine owed hia elevation as Imperator by the army in Britain 
to an Alamntmio chief; be was supported by Geroiana in hia 
contest with the lUyrbn Licinius; and to Germami he always 
showed a marked favour and preferenoo, for which Julian up* 
braids him. Thus within the Empire the German star ia in the 
oacendaut from the end of the first (quarter of the fuiirth century. 
We notice the adoption of German customa in the army, Both 
Julian and ValentiuLm I. were, on their elevation, raiaed on the 
shields of soldiers, in the fashion of German kings. Henaiforward 
German officers rise to the highest roilihiry posts in the State, 
sueh as Merobaudes, Arbogastes, Bauto and Stibebo, and even 
intemiarrT with the Imperial family, .\n Emperor of the fifth 
century, Tlieodcsitas 11., has German blood in his veins. 

At the death of Theodosius the Great the geography of the 
German world, ao far as it can roughly be detormbed, wraa as 
follows. On the Khine frontier there were the Franks in the 
north, and the federated group of peoples known as Alamotmi in 
the south. The Franks fell into two distinct groups: the 
Saliane, the future conquerora of Gaul, who were at this time 
Federates of the Empire, and dwelled on the left bank of the 
Khine in the east of modern Belgium; and the Ripuarians, whose 
abodes were beyoud the middle Rhine, extending perha]^ as far 
south as the Main, where the territory of the Alamanni began. 
Behind these were the FriBian coast dwellers, in Holland and 
Frisia 1 the Saxons, whose lands stretched from the North Sea 
into Westphalia ; the Thuringians, in and around the forest 
region which still heara their name. Neighbours of the Alamaniu 
on the Uplier Main were the Burgundians.^ More remote were 
the Angles near the neck of the Danish peninsula, the Ma^- 
rufttini in Bohemia, the Silhigs (who belonged to the Vandal nation) 
in Silesia, to which they seem to have given its iisme. The 
Aadings, the other great section of the Vandals, were still on the 
Upper Theiss. where they had been aettlod «nce the end of the 
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sewMitl (wntury, and not far from them wew the Kugiana. 
Another East German people, the Gepida (closely aki* to the 
Gotha), inhabited the hilly regiona of northern Dacia. Galicia 
was occupied by the Sciriana; and on the north coast of the 
Black faea were the Ostrogoths, and beyond them the Heriils, 
who in the third centqjy had left Sweden to fullow in the track 
of the Goths,* The Pannoiiian provinces were entirely in the 
hands of barbarians, J funs, Alans, and a section of the Oatrogothflj 
wliieh had moved westward in consequence of the Uunnic 
invasion. Dacia waa in tho power of the Huns, whose apftear- 
ance on the scene introduced the Komana to enemies of a new 
tyjw, ftom whom European ci^dlisation was destined to sufler for 
many eenturies. 

It uiiAst not be thought that the inhahitants central and 
iiortbcrn Europe were so iiunierous that each of the principal 
|jco]>le3 could send a host of hundreds of thousands of warriors 
to plunder the Empire. “ The irregular divisions and the restlc.ss 
motions of the people of Germany daazle our imagination, and 
seem to multiply their numbers," = Fear aud credulity magnified 
tenfold the hosts of Goths and \ audals and other peoples vi ho 
iiivadcd and laid w-astc the provinces. A critical analysis of the 
evidence suggests that of the more important nations the total 
niimher may have been about 100,000, and that the number of 
fighting men may have ranged from 20,000 to 30,000. 

The period of the invasions of the Empire by the East German 
peoples, from the middle of the fourth century tilJ tho middle of 
the SLxth, was the “ heroic age ” of tho Teuto^. the age in which 
nunstn-ls, Bulging to the harp at the courts of German kings 
created the legendary tales which were to become the materiai 
for “ iatfr times, and passing into the Norse F^daa 
the Nibelungenlied. and many other poems, were to preserve 
m dun ontliDc the memorj' of some of the great historicil chief- 
toms who played their parts in dismembering the Emdre * It 
has beer, the fashion to regard with indulgence these German 
leaden,, who reimido the map of Europe, as noble and attractive 
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figures; some of them have even been described a? ebivakous. 
This the " propagaude of the nineteenth centory. When 
We coldly exumine their aete^ we find that they were an barbnruiiSf 
cruel, and rapacious aa m the dflys ul Caesar'a foe^ Ariovistnaj 
and that the brief description of Velleifcw still applies to them, 
in sumtfui JeriMle iier$utinsinii tialuitique nietuincw genm. 


§3. The Hum 

The nomad hoides, kno™ to history as the Huns, who in the 
reign of Yalens appeared west of the Caspian, swept over southern 
knssia, subjugating the Alans and the Ostrogoths, and drove 
the Visigoths from Dacia, seem to ha^-e belonged to the Mongoliati 
division of the great group of races which includes also the Turks, 
the Hungarians, and the Finns.^ It is probable that for many 
generatioTis the linns had cst;iblishe<) their pastures near the 
Caspian and x\ia! lahi^. It is aloicist certain that poUtical 
events in northern and cerLtral Asia, occasioning new movements 
of nomad peoples, drove them westward ; and the rise of the 
Zhu-zhu, who w^ere soon to extend thoir dominion from Corea to 
the borders of Europe, about the middle of the fourth oentuiy, is 
probably the explanatioEL As rulers of Tartar Asia, the Zhu-zhu 
siiececded the SLeu-pi, and the Sien-pi were the successors of 
the Iliung-nu. it is supposed that the name Huns is simply a 
Greek corruption of Hiungmu ; and this may w'cll be so* The 
designation (nieaniug ** common slaves ”) was used by the 
Chinese for all the Asiatie nomads. But the immediate events 
which precipitated the Huns into EuroE^c had nothing directly 
to do with the coUapse of the Hiung-nu power which had occurred 
in the distant past.^ 

The nomad life of the Altaic peoples in central Aaia w^aa 
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produced by tlie conditions of cliiunte^ Tlic word nomad, wMch 
etymologically means a graaer^ is often loosely used denote 
tribes of aimttlod wandering habits. But in. the strict and 
proper sense nomads are pastoml peoples who have two fiMd 
homes far apart* and migrate regularly between them t^ii'ice a 
year, like migratory birds, the nomads of the air. In oentml 
^Vsisj northern tracta which are green in summer supply no 
pasturage in winter, while the southern steppes, in the snmmer 
through drought iininJiabitable, afford food to the herds in winter. 
Hence arises the xteeeaaity for two homes. Thus nomads are 
not peoples who roam promiscuously all over a cootinent, but 
herdsmen wdth two fixwl habitations, summer uEid winter pasture- 
lands, between which they might move for ever, if they were 
allow'cd to remaLn imdiaturbed and if the climatic conditions 
did not change.^ ^ligmtiona to new homes would in general 
only occur if they were driven from their pastures by stronger 
tribes. 

The structure of Altaic society was based on kinship. Those 
who hved together in one tent formed the unitn. Six to ten 
tents formed a camp, and seveml camps a clan. The tribe con^ 
Slated of several clans, and the highest unit, the or people, of 
several tribes. In connexion with nomads we are more familiaT 
with the wmrd horde. But the horde was no ordinary or regular 
institution. It was only an exceptional and transitory com¬ 
bination of a number of peoples, to meet some particuJar danger 
or achieve some specLil enterprise ; and whep the munediate 
purpose was ac€ompIi.^hed, the horde usually dissolved again 
into its independent dements. 

^filk products are the main food of most of these nomad 
t ribes. They may eke out their sustenance by fishing and bunting, 
but they seldom eat the flesh of their herds. Their habits have 
always been predatoi 7 . Persia and Russia suffered for centuries 
from their mids, in w^hicli they lifted not only cattle but also 
men, whom they sent to the slave markets. 

The Euccessive munigrations of nomads into Europe, of the 
jmeieut Scythians, of the Huiis, and of all those who came after 
them, were due* as has already been intimated, to the struggle 
for existence in the Asiatic steppes, and the expnbion of the 
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wcfilfest. Those who were forced to luigrate " with an energetic 
Khan their head, who oiganiacd them on militaiY lines, such 
a honlo transforuicd itself into an incompambk army, com^U^ 
by the iiLstinct of seif-preaerv^iitioii to hold fiist toother In tlio 
midat of the hostile population which they flubjugnted; for 
however superfluous a central govenmient nuiy bo in the sfcep^, 
it is of T.'ital importance to a conquering noinad hordo outside it. 
These invading hordes were not numerous; they were esteemed 
by their terrified enemies lar larger than they aetuuUy wnere. 
“ But what the Altaian armies lacked in numbma was made up 
for by their skill in surprises, their fury, their cunning. mobiUty. 
and elusiveness, and the panic which preceded them &nd from 
the blood of all peoples. Oa their marvellously fleet horsw they 
could traverse imiiienB« distances, and their scouts provided 
them with accurate local infoimation as to the remotest lands 
and their distances. Add to this the enormous advantage tlmt 
among them even the mtst insignificant news spread like wildfire 
from niil to avl by means of voluntary courims aurpassing any 
intelligence department, however well organised.’** The fate 
of the conquered popnlafaons w'as to be iiartly esterminated, 
partly enslaved, and sometuncfl transplanted from one territory 
to another, while the women bwame a prey to the lusts of the 
conquerors. The peasants were so sptematiTOlly plundered 
that they were often forced to abandon the rearing of cattle and 
reduced to vegetarianism. This seems to have been the case 


with the Slavs.* 

• Such was the horde which swept.into Europe in the fourth 
eontury, encamped in Dacia and in the laud between the Tlicisa 
and Danube, and held sway over the peoples in the south Hussion 
steppes, the Ostrogoths, Horuls, and Alans.* 

For fifty years after their establishment north of the Danube 
we hear little of the Huns. They mode a few raids into the 
Roman provinces, and they were ready to fimish aualiariea, 
from time to time, to the Empire. At the time of the death 
of Theodosius they were probably regarded as one more barbarian 
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enemy^ neither more nor le«3 fonnidAble thwi the Germans who 
threateneil the Danubian barrier. We may cdnjecture^tliat the 
OTgaiiLsatioD of the horde bad fallen to pieces soon alter their 
settlement in Europe.^ No one could foresee that after a 
generation bad passed Home would be confronted by a large 
and aggressive Hmmic empire. 


APPENDIX 


Q\ THE NUMBERS OF THE BARBARIANS 


The question of the numbers of the Gerinaji invaders o! the 
Empire w so ini^wrt^nt that it eeents desirable to collect here BOme 
of tie principal stateineats of our authoritieSp bo as to indicate the 
character of the e^ddence. These statements fall Into two classes^ 

(1) Large numbers^ running into hundirjds of thousands. 

a. EuuapiuB appears to bay that the Sghting forces of the 
Visigotks when they crosacd the Danube in a.o. 37G numbered 
200*000j/r. hj De Uff,. gcftt. p. 595. The text of the paasage, however, 
is corrupt. 

The mixed host of batbariams who invaded Italy in a.d, 405-406 
ia variously s tated to b& 400,000,200,000, or more than 100,000 Htrong. 
Sec below, Chap, Y, § 7. It is to be observed that the lowest of 
thcBe figtircB is pveu (by August be) in an argument whem a high* 
figure is effective. 

y. Two widely different figures are recorded for the nujisbef of 
those who fell (on both sides) in the battle of Troyes in a.d, 45L 
300,000 and 162,000. See below. Chap. IX. § 4, 

S. 150,000 ia given (by Procopiub) as the number of the Ostro- 
goths who besieged Rome in a.d. 537. This can be bhown, from 
the clrcuiikbtances, to be incredible. See below. Chap. XMJL | 5, 

c. The Franks ate made to boast, in a.o. 539, that they could 
send an army of 500,000 aerose the Alps tProcopius, B.O, it, 'ss, 10) 
Tlien they were a great power and had many eubject^;.' A 
few months before, one of their king^j had invaded Italy witb 
100,000 men (76. 25, 2) i but the number is. bigtly suariicioiisi. 

(2) Bmoll numborH, 

a. It is difEcult to forgive Ammian, who was a soldier and w dl 

Tcised in iinlitary affairs, for not sUting the number of the foreea 
engaged on cither adc in the battle of nadrianople in a,d, 378, 
The one tnditation he gtvea is that the Roman acouts by some 
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ciirto-us iiil^lako reported that tiie Vkigothio ftiieoa nuiiibered only 
10,000, it is difiicult to believe that tlds fnistake (?aiild have been 
made U the Gotha, with theix aadoelatea, liad had anything like 
50,000 to 100,000 men (Hodgkin’s Kitimate for the army of Alarm), 
tiiuth less the 200,000 of Eunapiiia. So far as it goes, tho indication 
points rather to a tost of not mote than 20,000, 

S. Aitet Alarm’s siege of Rome in 400, it is stated that his army, 
rciiilotecd by a multitude of fugitive alavea from Romo, was about 
40,000 strong. See below, Chap, VI, § 1. 

y. TLo total number of the Vandal people {evidently including 
the Alanii who were associated with them), not merely of the Eghtlng 
forces, is stated to have been 80,000 in A.n, 420 (see below. Chap. VIII. 

§ 2). They were then embarking for Airii-a and it was necessary to 
eoimt them in order to know bow many tranaport ships would he 
needed. This figure hsa, therefore, particular claims on our attention. 

S, Tim facts wo know about the Vandalic and Ostrogothic wars 
jn the sixth century, as related by Procopius, consistently point to 
the conclusion that the fighting forces of the Vandals and the Ostro- 
gotlis were to be counted by tens, not by hundreds, of thousands. 
Procopius does not give figures (with the extepdon of one, which is 
a deliberate exaggeratiou, see above, (1) S), but the details of bb very 
full narrative and the small number of the Roman armies which 
were sent against them and defeated them make this quite clear. 

f. Tho total number of the waniois of the Hertils, who were a 
small people, in the sUtb century woa 4500 (Procopius, fi-bf. iii. 
34,42-43). . , . . 

Intermediate between these two groups, but distinctly uu-ltmng 
towards the first, is the statement of Orosius, Hjsi. vii. 32.11, that 
the armed forces of the Burgundians on the Rhine numbered more 
than 80,000. If the figure has any value it b more likely to represent 
the total innuber of the Burgundian people at the beginning of the 

fifth centu^J^ , ■ . 

Sebniidt has observed {d'ewA, der deiilstJiat Sldmnn!, i. 40 si^.) that 
certain numbers Ln the enumerations of German forces by Roman 
writers constantly recur (300,000, 100,000, fi0,000, etc.) and are 

therefore to be suspected. x, j 

Dclbruck {Gesch. der ffriegriunsf. ii. 34 ejif.) discusses the density 
of population Ln ancient Germany and concludes that it was from 
four to fiv'o to itic siquare kilouictn?. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SOTEEBiiACY OF ^TILJCUO 


§ 1 . StiiieJiO and Rufinua (a.O. 395 ) 


The Emperor Theodosias the Great died at Mllao on Janiiarjr 
I7p A.D. 395. His wiaiiea irere that Jus younger soiij. HonoriuSj 
then a boy of tea years, should reign in the west^ ^here he had 
already iiistalled him ^ and that his elder son, Axcndius, whom 
he had left as regent at Constantmople when he set out Rgmivst 
the usurper EugeniiiSt should oontiniie to teign in the east.^ 
But Thendoaiua eras not will Lug to leave his youtJifd heirs 
without a protector, and the most natural protetctor was one 
bound to them by family ties. Accordingly on his deathbed 
he conmieiided them to the care of Stilichoj® an officer of Vandal 
birth, whom he had raised for his military and other talents 
to the rank ol Master of Both Services in Italy,® and, deeming 
him worthy of an affiance with his own house, had united to 
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hia favourite Serena. It was in tHis capacity, aa the 

Lusband elf his niece and a trusted friendp that StiHcho received 
the Inst wialies of the EuijieroT ; it Avas as an elder nieiiiber of 
the sazoe family that he could claiiu to e^^ert an infiueuce over 
Areadius. Of Ilonorius he was the natural protector, for he 
E^!etus to have been appointed regent of the westem realm 
during his minority. 

Arcadiua was in his seventeenth or eighteenth year at the time 
of his father’s death. He was of short statuiej of dark oomplexion ^ 
thin and inactive, and the dulncss of his wit was betrayed by 
his speech and by his sieepy+ drooping eyes,^ 11^ mental 
deiiciency and the weakness of his charticter made it itiCATitable 
that he should be governed by the strong personaUties of liis 
court. Such a counuanding petsonality was the Praetorian 
Prelect of the East, Flavins Rufinus. a native of Aquitaine, who 
presented a marked contrast to his sovTan. He was tall and 
manly, and the restless movements of his keen eyes and the 
readiness of his speech, though his knowledge of Greek Avas 
mrperfeet, were no deeeptive signs of his intelleetual powers. 
He Avaa ambitious and unprincipled, and, like most ministers of 
the agCii avaricious, and he was a zealous Christian. He had 
made many enemies by acts which were perhaps more than 
Commonly unsorupuJoiis, but we cannot assume that all the 
piominent officials ^ for whoi^ fall be was responsible were 
innocent victims of his niiihce. But it is almost certain that 
he had formed the scheme of ascending the throne as the Imperial 
colleague of Arcadius. 

This ambition of Rufinns placed him at once in an attitude 
of opjxttiition to Stilieho 3 who wna himself suspected of enter- 
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trilling fiiniiUtt schemeSj not howeveir in his? own interestj but 
for hta soil Euchorins. Ho c^rtiiinlj cherisLod the'design of 
wedding hi& son to tho Emperor's stepaieter, Galla Pbcidb.^ 
The position oI the Vandal, who was connected by tnatriago 
with the Im^jerial family, gave Siiiu an advantage over Kufinus, 
which was strengthened by the generally known fact that 
ThetKlosiiis had given him his last instmctions, Stilicho, more- 
oveij was popular with the armyj and for the present the great 
bulk of the forces of the Empire was at his disposal; for the 
legimonU united to suppress Engenins had not yet been sent 
back to their various stations. Thus a struggle was kninincnt 
between the ambitious minbtet who had the ear of Arcadhis^ 
aad the stiong general who held the command and enjoyed the 
Favour of the army. Before the end of the year this struggle 
began and ended in a curioua way j but we must iinst how 
a certain scheme of EuBnus had been foiled by an obscurer but 
wilier rival nearer at hand. 

It was the cheiishwJ project of Rufinua to unite Arcadius 
with bis only daughter ; once the Emperor^s father-in-law be 
might hope to become an Emperor himself. But he was 
thwarted by a subtle adveiaaiyj Eutropius, the lord chamberlain 
[pme^posiliis sacri eubimli), a bald old eunueh, who with oriental 
craftiness had won hLs way up from the meanest services and 
employments. Determining that the future Empress should be 
bound to himself and not to Rufiiius, he chose Eudoxia^ a girl 
of singrdar beautVi who had been brought up in the bmse of 
the widow and sons of one of the victims of RuGiius.^ Hex 
father was lianto^ a Frank soldier who had risen to be J! aster 
of Soldiers, and for a year or two the most pow^erful man in 
Italy, in the early years of Vakntinian 11.^ Ifer mother had 
doubtless been a Ronmn. and she rcceiv®! a Roman education, 
but she inherited, as a contemporary writer obscr^^es^ bnTbario 
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traits from her German fatter.^ Eutropius showed a picturo of 
the maidcli to the Eiiij>eror, and so aaccessfully enlarged upon her 
mcrita and her charnue that Areadiiis detenmiied to marry her ; 
the intrigue was carefully codcealed from the Praetorian Prefect; - 
and till the last momeut the public stipposed that the bride for 
whose Iii^pcrial wedding preparations were being made was the 
daughter of Riifinus- The nuptials were celebrated ou April 
27, A.n. 395. It was a blow to Rufinnflt but he was stiJl the 
moat powerful man in the east. 

The event which at length brought Rufinus into collision 
with Stilicho w a& the rising of tho Visigntha. They had been 
settled by Theodoaluii in the provuice of Lower Moeain, between 
the Danolje and the Balkan mountains* and w*ere bound in 
return for their lands to do battle for the Empire when their 
ser^'ices were needed. They had accompanied the Emperor 
in Ids campaign against Eugenius^ and had returned to their 
homes sooner than the rest of the army. In that campaign 
they bad sufEered severe losses, and it was thought that Theo¬ 
dosius debberately placed thom in the most dangerous post 
for tho purpose of reducing their strength.^ This was perhaps 
the principal cause of the discontent which led to their revolt, 
but there can be no doubt that their ill humour W'aa stimulated 
by one of their leaders, Alaric (of the family of the Balthas or 
^lds),i who aspired to a high post of command in the Roman 
army and had been passed over. The Visigoths had hitherto 
had no king. It ia uncertain w^hethcr it was at this crisis * or 
at a later stage in Alaric's career that be was elected king by 
the assembly of his people. In any ease he w as choaen leader 
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of the whole hod: of the Viaigoths, and the movement's whkh 
he led were in the fullest aense natioimJ. 

Uiider the leadership of Alario, the Gotha revolted and apread 
desolation in the fields and homesteads of Thmce and Maee<lonja. 
They advanced close to the walk of Constantinople. They 
carefully spared certain estotes outside the city bdonging to 
Rnfinuflt hut their motive was probably different from that 
which caused the Spartan king Aichidamus to spare the lands 
of Pericles in the Peloi^onnesiau war. AJaric may have wished, 
not to draw auspicjons on the Prefect, but to conciliate his friend- 
ship and obtain more favonrable terms. Rufiniis went to the 
Gothic campt dressed as a Goth.^ The result of the negotiations 
seems to have been that Alaric left the neighbourhood of the 
capital and marched westward. 

At the same time the Asiatic provinces were suffering, as we 
shall see, from the invasions of other barbarians, and there iivere 
no troops to take the field against them, as the eastern regimente 
which had taken port in the war against Eugenins were still in 
the west. StilichoT however, was already preparing to lead 
them back in person.^ He deemed his own presence in the cast 
necessary, for^ besides the argent need cd dealing with the 
barbarians, there was a political question which deeply concerned 
him, touching the territorial division of the Empire between the 
two sovrans* 

Before 379 the Prefecture of Tllyrioum, which inclnded 
Greece and the central Balkan lands, had been subject to the 
ruler of the west. In that year Gratian resigned it to his new 
colleague Theodosius, so that the division between east and 
west was a line mnning from Singidtmum (Belgrade) westward 
along the river Save and then timiing sonthward along the 
course of the Hrina and reaching the Hadriatic coast at a fioint 
iicsT the lake of Scutari^ It waa assumed at Gonatantinople 
that this arrangement would remain in force and that the 
Prefecture Vfonld continue to be controlled by the eaatern 

1 Claudlilfl, /fi it 7S odM* {O. Tk. atvi 5. SeitI. :2S, 
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government. Eut Stiiieto declared that It was the will of 
ThetxloisiSs that his BOiis should revert to the older atraiigeiLiientp 
and that the authority of Hoiiorfus should extend to the con- 
fines ol Thmccj lea^^ng fo Aroadius only the Prefecfcaie of the 
Eaat.^ Whether this assertion was true or notj his policy 
meant that the redm in which he hiniseli wielded the power 
w^ould have a marked predoniinaiice^ both m political import¬ 
ance and in militfluiy strengtlip over the other Bection of the 
Empire. 

It would perhaps be a mistake to suppose that thia political 
aim of Stilichop of which he never loat sights was dictated by 
mere territorial greedy or that his Eniun object was to increase 
the revenuoa- The chief reason for the strife between the two 
Imperial govemineota may have lain rather In the fact that 
the Balkan peninsula was the best niirseiy in the Empire for 
gaud fighting nien.^ The stoutest and most useful native troops 
in the Boman army werc^ from the fourth to the sixth centuryj 
recruited from the highlands of IDyricum and Thrace. It might 
well seem, therefore^ to those who w^ere responsible for the defence 
of the ’western provinces that a partition which assigned almost 
the whole of thb great reenuting ground to the east was unfair 
to the west; atid as the legions which were at Stilicho'a disposal 
were entirely inadequatep as the event proved, to the task of 
protecting the frontiers against the Gcnnans, it woe not un¬ 
natural that he should have aimed at acquiring control over 
illyricum. 

It wOiS a question on which the govenimcnt of New Borne, 
under the guidance of Rufinust wa^ not Likely to yield without 
a stru^lct *nd Stiheho took with him w^estern legions bdonging 
to Ms onm couLmand as w^ell as the eastern troops w^hom he was 
to restore to Arcadius, lie marched overland, doubtless by the 
Dalmatian coast road to EpiruSp and confrontod the Visigoths in 
Thessaly, whither they had traced a devastating path from the 
Pro[)ontis.’ 

Eufinus was alarmed lest Ids rival should win the glory of 
crushing the eiiemy,- and he mduced Arcadius to send to Stilicho 

* OIvTiiF*fodoniii, /r. .Uamin- At tb? bAfid« cit garriffUl ii>]dicrH in 
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a peremptory order to dispatcli the troops to Coii5t4|intinople 
■liid depart hiiriaelJ wkeoco he Lad The Enaporor Vi'as led,. 

Intimately enough, ta> resent the preaeiice of kis relative, 
accompanied by weatero legions, as an officious and hostile 
interference. The order arrived just as Stilicho was making 
preparations to attack the Gothio host in the valley of the 
Peneins. HiB forces were so superior to those of Alarie that 
victory was assured; but he obeyed the Imperial comniatLd, 
though his obedience meant the deb very of Greece to the sword 
of the barbarians. We ahall never know hLs motives, and wc 
are so ilbinfonned of the circumatances that it is daffieult to 
divine them* A stronger man would have smitten the Goths, 
and then* having the eastern government at his mercy, would 
have Lnsifltod on the rectification of the Illyrian frontier which 
it was LU cherished object to efiect, N'ever again w ould ho have 
such a favourable opportunity to realise it. Perhaps he did not 
yet feel quite confident in his own position; perhaps he did not 
feel sure of his army^ But his hesitation may have been due to 
the fact that his wdfe Serena and his children w'cre at Constanti¬ 
nople end could be held as hostages for his good behaviour.^ 
In any case ho consigned the eastern troopa to the command 
of a Gothic captain, Gaiiias, and departed with his own legions 
to Salonttp allowing Alaric to proceed on his wasting way into 
the lands of Hellas. But he did not break up hia camp in 
Thessaly without coming to an understanding with Gainas 
which was to prove fatal to Rufinua, 

Gamas marched by the A"ia Egnatia to Constantinople,® and 
it was arranged that, according to a usual custom * the Bmperor 
and his court should come forth from the city to meet the 
army in the Campus -ilartiiia at Hebdonion^ We cannot tnist 
the sfatenicnt of a hostile writer that RufinuiJ actually expected 
to be createil AugiLstns on this occasion^ and appeared at the 
Eniperor'fl side prouder and more Eumptuoiisly arrayed than 
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ever; we^only know that he accompanied Arcudius to meet 
the army. It m that, when the Emperor had aaliited the 
troops, Rufinus adv^aneod and displayed a studied aHability 
and solicitude to please even towards individual soldiers. They 
closed in round him as he smiled and taJked, an:cioiis to secure 
their goodwill for bis elevot^n to the throne, but just aa he felt 
himself very nigh to aiipreme success, the swords of the uearest 
were drawn, and hia body, pierced with wounds, fell to the 
ground (November 27, A.i>. S9J5),^ Hia head, earned through 
the streets, waa mocked by the people, and his right haod^ 
severed from the trunk, was presented at the doors of houses 
with the request, “ Give to the iciaatlable I ” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the assassination of 
Ituiinus was instigated by Stihebo^ aa sotnt of our authorities 
expressly tell us.* The details may have been arranged between 
him and Gamaa, and he appears not to have concerned himself 
to conceal Ids complicity. The scene of the muTder is described 
by a gifted but rhetorical poet, Cbuditia CLiudiauus, who now 
began his career as a trumpeter of Stilicho^s prakes by Ins poem 
Agai7^l Rufinus^^ He paints Stilicho and Eufiuns as two oppos¬ 
ing forces, powem of darkness and light: the radiant ApoUc^ 
deliverer of mankind, and the terrible Pytho, the aicouige of the 
world, UTiat we should eaU the crime of StiHcho is to hJoi a 
glorious deed, the destruction of a monster, and though he does 
not say in so many words that his hero planned it, he does not 
disgui&e his responsibility. CUudian was a master of violent 
invective, and his portrait of Eufinus, bad man though he un¬ 
questionably was, is no more than a caricature. The poem 
concludes with a picture of the Prefect hi hell before the tribunal 
of Khadamanthys, who deebres that all the iniquities of the 
tortured criminab are but a fraction of the sms of the latest 
comer* who is too foul even for Tartiims, and consigns him to an 
empty pit outside the conhnes of Pluto’s donmin, 

* iirAiTft'grrffr of tto liirgft f^mpc^ly of 
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HISTOl^Y OF THE LATFE ROMAN EMPIRE chap. 
TdllitP rfe mcdUji aDimanjiti ded^^tiui* umbrift. ^ 

Bftt cist* dculta iaui pfiJcStc HOislm * 
jjltis pufiffat* domoa fUigplSia 

tmne trans Ercibimn* vewun majidAto Iwiralhie 

iiifm TiUnum tenflcbraa infraque rwesaTiB 
TartMcoo ipaninqHc CluDoa, qua ritKtbs opeusap 
fuxidiihipnta IntctiL ; praccppfl ihi mcruiift mdielet, 
dum rttat iiitra polua, fctitiatTlnm litcra venti. 

It was not only tlio EuropisaJi parts of the donimion of 
Arcadius that were ravaged^ in thia year, by the fire and sword 
of baTb&riaufl. Hordes of tmna-Caiicasiaii Hiins poured through 
the Caspian gateSt and, rushing southwards through the Armenian 
highlands and the plaina of Mesopotamb, carried desolation into 
Syria. St. Jerome was in Palestino at thb time^ and in two of 
his letters we Lave the account of an eyc^witneea. “ As 1 was 
searching for an abode worthy of such a lady {Fabiclaj his fciend), 
behold, fluddenly messengers rush hither and thither, and the 
w hole East tremblefi with the news, that from the far Maeotis, 
from the land of the ice-bound Don and the savage Masaagetac, 
where the strong w'orks of Alexander on the Cancasinn cliffs keep 
back the wild nationSp swarms of Huna had hursfe forth, and, 
flying hither and thither* were scattering slaughter and terror 
everywhere* The Eoman army was nt that time absent in con¬ 
sequence of the civil wars in Italy, , . . ^lay Jesus protect the 
Boman world in future from such beasts 1 They were every- 
where, when they were least expected, and their speed out¬ 
stripped the mniouT of their approach ; they spared neither 
religion nor dignity nor age; they show ed no pity to the cry 
of kdancy. Babes, who had not yet begun to live, w^ere forced 
to die ; and, ignorant of the evil that was upon tben], as they 
weie held in the hands and threatened by the svvorda of th® 
enemy, there was a smile upon their lips. There waa a con- 
lusteiit and universal report that Jerusalem was the goal of the 
foeSp and that on account of their insatiable lust lot gold they 
were hastening to this city. The walla, neglected by the care- 
Icsaness of peace, were repaired. Antioch was enduring a block¬ 
ade. Tyre, fain to break off from the dry land, sought its ancient 
island. Then we too wvro constramed to provide sbitjs, to stay 
on the seashore* to take [>recautioiiH against the arrival of tbe 
enemv, and, though the winds were wild, to fear a shipwreck 
less than the barbarians—luaking provision not for our own 
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safety m much as for the cltastity of our vii^oa,” ^ Tn another 
letter, speJking of these " wolves of the north,** he says: “ How 
tnany monasteries were captured I the waters of how" many 
rivers were stiiined ■^rith human gore 1 jVntioch was besieged and 
the other cities, past which the Halya^ the Cj^duus, the Orontea, 
the Euphrates flow. Herds of captives wore dragged away ; 
Arabia* Phoemda, Palestme^ Egypt were led captive by fear*” * 

■§ *2. and Eidropim (a.d. 396—397) 

Alter the death of Hufijiiiti, the weak Emperor Arcadins 
passed under the mflueuce of the eunuch Eutropiua* who in 
imacrupuloiis greed of money resembled RhIttuis and many other 
officiuE before and after, and, like RulLniis, has been painted 
blacker than he really was. AH the evil thinga that were said 
of Riiiimis were said of Eutropius; but in rmidir^ of the 
enotmiries of the latter we uuiat make great aUuwaucc for tlio 
general prejudice existing agaioMt a i^rsou with his physical 
disqualiflcations. 

The ambitiouis eunuch naturally looked on the Praetorian 
I^efects of the East, the most powerful men in the admiiustra- 
tion next to the Emperor, with jealousy and suspicion. To hE 
influence we are probably justified in ascribing an innovation 
which was made by Arcodius, The administration of the caf»m 
or office of postmaater-general, and the sui>ervision of 
the factories of arms, were transferred from the Ptaetorian Prefect 
to the Master of Oflioes.^ 

It has been aup(josad tluit a more drastic arrangement was 
made for tha purpose of cm tailing the far-reaching authority of 
the Praetorian Prefect of the Best. There E evidence which 
has been Interpreted to mean that during tho three and a haU 
years which coincided with the r%ime of Eutropius there were 
two Picfccts holding office at the same time and dividing the 
spheres of admimstration between them. If this was so, it 
would have been a unique experiment, never essayed before or 

* Epp. tririL S. Tbe*o HutiiS iicmpimitu no^omm wln'ch 
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since. But tho ovid^iice is not cogent, and it is very difficwit to 
believe that soino of the oonteniporary vxTitera wowlu not have 
left a definite record of such a revolutiomry change.^ 

The Empire waa notv falling into a jeopardy^ by which it had 
been threatened frtjm tho outaet, and whieh it had ever been trying 
to avoid. There were indeed two dangent which had constantly 
impended from its inauguration by Augustus to its renovation 
by DiocletiaiL The one was a cabinet of imperial freedinen, the 
other was a militan" despotisnL The former called forth, and 
wax averted by, the creation of a ci%'il seniee ayatom, to wdiich 
Hadrian perhaps made the mogt important contributions* and 
w'hich Was elaborated by Diocletian^ w^ho at the same time met 
the other danger by separating the military and ciril adminis¬ 
trations. But both dangem revived in a now form. The danger 
from the army became danger from the Gemiaits* who pre- 
jionderated in it; and the institution ol court ceremonial tended 
to create a cabinet of chamberhuns and iinperinl dependents. 
This oriontal ccromonialp so notorinus a feature of Bvzan- 
tini&iii^ meant difficulty of access to the Emjwror, w'ho, bring 
in the retirement of his palace, was tempted to trust less to lus 
eyes tlmn his eais^ and saw^ too little of public affairs. Diocletian 
himself appreekted this disadvantage, and remarked that the 
so\Tati^ shut up in bis palace, cannot know the tnith, but must 
rely on what hb attendants and officers tell him. Autooracy, 
by its very naturei tends in this direction ; for it generally means 
a dynasty, and a dynoaty implies that there must sooner or bter 
come to the throne weak men, inexperienced in public aftiira, 
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reared uj^iu an atnifjsphere of fliitteiy and iLliiaian^ at the mercy 
of iiitrigiiing chuiiiberlamB mid eunuchs, iu sudi eunditiuiis 
aulic eabnk and chamber cabinets arc a natural growth. 

The greatest blot on the miniRtiy' qf Eutropins {for, an he 
was the most trusted ud^Tuer of the EinpenoPj we may use the 
word ministry), was the sale of offices^ of which the poet Claudkn 
givTa a vivid and exaggerated account,* This was a blotp hoiv- 
ever, that stained, other powerful meu in those days as well as 
Eutropiufl, and we moat view it rather as a feature of the times 
than 4s a peculiar enormity. Of course* the cunneh’s spies were 
ubiquitous ; of couise* informers of all sorts were encouraged 
and rewarded. All the usual atmtagems for gToaping and 
plundering were put into piacticti. The strong measures that a 
determined miniifter was ready to take for the mere sake of 
vengeance, may be exeuipilhed by the treatment which the whole 
Lycian proxinco received at the hands of Rufinus. On account 
of a single individwil* Tatbn, who had ofiended that minister* 
all the provindak were e.tcluded from public offices.^ Alter 
the death of Rufinus* the Lycians were reUeved from these dis¬ 
abilities ; but the fact that the edict of repeal expressly enjoins 
“ that no one henceforward venture to w^oiind a Lycian eitiKeii 
with a name of scornshows what a i^erions lubfortune their 
degradation w^os^^ 

The eunuch won considerable odium in the hist year of his 
power {a.d, 3BG) by bringing about the fall of two soldiers of 
distinction* whose wealtli he ooveted-^AbundantiusT to whose 
patronage he owed his rise lu the world* and Timasiua, who had 
been the commander-general In the East. The arts by which 
TimasiuB was ruined may iUustrate the charaeter of the intrigues 
that were spun at the Byrantiae court.* 

Tiniasiiis had brought with him from Sardis a BjTiaa sausage- 
aeller, named Bargua, who, with native addreaSj had insinuated 
himself into his good graces* and obtained a subordinate com¬ 
mand in the arm)! The prying omniscience of EutropiuB dis¬ 
covered that, years before* this same Bargiis had been forbidden 
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to eni^T Constantinople for some iniii^cineajLOiir^ fiiid^y means 
of this knowledge he gained an aBOondedcy over the Syrian^ and 
comjiclled him to aeeiii^ his benefactor TiiuMiins of a treasonable 
conspiracy and to support the oharge by forgeries. The accused 
waa tried, ^ condemned, and banished to the Libyan oasis, a 
pimiAhnient equivalent to death ; ho was never heard of more, 
Eutropiin;^ foreseeing that the continued existence of Bargna 
might at some time compromise himiself, suborned his nifc to 
lodge very serious eha^g^^s against her bnaband^ in consequence 
of which he ivus put to death. 

It seems probable that a serious plot was formed in the year 
397, aiming at the overthrow of Eutropius. Though this is oot 
stated by any writer, it seems a legitimate mference from a law^ ^ 
which was passed in the autumn of that year, aasesaing the 
ftenaity of death to any one who had conspired ** with aoltliem 
or private persons, including barbariana,” against the lives of 
iUrntfeji who belong to our consistory or assist at our counsels,'^ 
or other senators, such a conapimey being conaLdered equivalent 
to treason. Intent was to bo regarded as equivalent to erkne^ 
and not only did the person concenicd meur capital puniahn^ent, 
bnt bis descendants w^ere ’^risited with diefranchisement. It is 
gcneniUy recognised that thk law' w'as an expreaa protection for 
chamberlains ; but we must suppose it to h 4 ive bwn suggested 
by some actual conspiracy, of which EntropinB had discovered the 
thn.'ads. The mention ol soMirre and barbarimis |joints to a jjarti- 
cukr danger, and we may suspect that Gamas, who afterwarda 
brought about the fall of Eutropitus, had some connexion with it. 

During this year, Stdicho was engaged in cstablishmg bis 
power in Italy and probably in courting a rmpidarity which be 
had so far done little to detscr^'e. He found time to pay a hurried 
visit 3 to the Hhine provinces, to conciliate or pacify the federate 
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Franks ai^d otlier Gemaan peoples the frontier, and pcrlinps 
to collect recruitia for the unuy. We may conjectiirE that he 
hIbo made armogeoient^ for the return oI his own family to Italy. 
He had not abandoned his designs on Eastern inyrieniii, but he 
was an^iona to have it understood that he aim<3i at fraternal 
concord between the oourta of Milan and Byzantium and that 
the Lnterests of Axcadius were no less dear to him than those 
of Honorius. The poet ClaudJant who filled the role of an iinolficial 
poetdaureate to Honoriiis, was really retained by Stilicho w ho 
patronised and jiaid him. His political poems are extravagant 
eulogies of the powerful genemh and in some cases we may be 
sure that his arguments were directly inspired by his patron. 
In the panegyric for the Third Consulate of Honoiius (a;d. S9S) 
which, composed soon after the dcflth of EufinuSp suggests a 
spirit of concord between East and Westp the writer calls upon 
Stilicho to protect the two brethren : 

gemino9 destrn tu pruteg? fntres. 

Such lines as this were written to put a certain significance on 
Stilicho's ijolicy. 

For Stilicho waa preparing to intervene again in, the uffairH 
of the East. We muBt return bore to the movements of AJaric 
who, when the Imperial amues retreated from Thessaly without 
striking a blow, had Greece at his mercy- Gcrontius, the 
commander of the garrison at Thermopylae, offered no n^istance 
to his passage; Antiochus^ the pro-consul of Achaiu^ was helpless, 
aiKl the Goths entered Boeotia, where Thebes alone escaped their 
devastation.*^ They occupied Piraeus hut Athens itself was 
spared^ and Alaric was entertained as a guest in the dty of 
Athene.® But the great temple of the mystic goddesses. Demeter 
and Persephonei at Eleuris was plundered by the barbarians; 
Megaru, the next place on their southward route, fell; then 
Corinth, Arg<ja* and Sparta. It b possible that Alaric entertained 

* For tfct iflVMierti, briwlea ZcwinuM, atanilmj^ on tbc wnfb^ mtt\ 
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the design of settling his people permanent ly in the Pelononuftsua J 
However this may be, he remained there for more than a year, 
and the governiueiit of Apcadiua took no Btejia tc» dislodge him 
Of arrange a settlement. 

Then in the spring of a.j>. 3&7,^ Stilicho sailed across troin 
Italy* and landing at Corinth marched to Elis where he confronted 
Alarlc. There was some fighting—enough to give the generaFa 
poet a pretext for singing of the slaughter of skin-dad warriors 
{melituf pellita hu'etUnji).^ But the outcome was that the Gothic 
enemy was spared in Elis mneh as he had been spared in Thessaly, 
The Eastern government seems to have again intervened w ith 
success.* But vi'hat happened is unknown ^ except that Stilicho 
made some agreement with Abric,^ and AJaric withdrew to 
Epirus, w here he appears to have come to terms with Areadius 
and perhaps to have received the title he coveted of Master of 
Soldiers in Iliyricuiii,^ 

That Stilicho had set out with the purpose of settling the 
question of Illjricum cannot he Borinusly doubted. That he 
withdrew for the second time without accomplishing his purpose 
was probably due to the news of a. dangerous revolt in Afriew 
to which the government of Arcadius was accessory. Wo can 
easily understand the indignation felt at Constantinople when it 
was known that Stilicho had landed m Greece with an army, 
ft was natural that the strongest protest should he made^ and 
Eutrepius persuaded the Emperor and the Senate to decbie him 
a public cnomy.'^ 

Of this futile expedition, Claudkn has given a highly miskading 
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of HouoriiiB {a.d. which no itUtiwancfl: for conventiocuil 

exaggeration can excuse. FIc overwhelina the boy ol fourteen 
with the moat extravagant adulations^ pretending that he ia 
greater—vitariously uideed, through the deeds of hia general— 
than his father and grandfather. We can hardly feel able to 
accord the poet much credit when he declares that the westeni 
provint^es are not oppresseil by heavy taxes nor the treasury 
repleniabed by extortion.^ 

§ 3. The Rdjcllion of GiMo (a.D. 

Eighteen yeni^ before an attempt had been made by the 
Moor flrmus to create a kingdom lor himself in the African 
provinces (a.d. 379)^ and had been quelled by the anniea of 
TlieodosiuBj who had received valuable aid from Gildo, the 
brother and enemy of Finmia. GUdo was duly rewarded. Ha 
was finally appointed Count of Africa with the exceptional title 
of Master of Soldiers, and Ms daughter Balvina wiis imitod in 
marriage to a nephew of the Empress Aelia Flaceilla.^ But the 
faith of the Moors was as the faith of the Carthaginians^ Cildo 
refusal to send troojjs to Theodosius in his expedition against 
Eiigcnius, and after the Emperor’s death he prepared to assume 
a more decided attitude of independence and engaged many 
African tribes to support him in a revolt. The strained relationa 
between the two Im]>erlal courts suggested to Mm that the 
rebellion might assume the form of a transference of Africa 
from the sovranty of Honorius to that of Arcadius; and he 
entered into communication with Constajitinople, where his over* 
tures were welcomed. A transference of the diocese of Africa 
to Aroadiua seemed quite an appropriate answer to the proposal 
of transferring the Prefecture of lUjiTicuni to llonotins. But the 
Eastern government rendered no active assistance to the rebel.^ 

* itm Cltttidisa is tui HrirFit R. (ritrf- 330 270 i>e corm. SKI. L 
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For Rome and tlie Italbris a revplt in Africa was niDrc^criouss 
thiiTi rcbetlioiLS ol&ewlicneK since the ^Vlrican provinces were tlieir 
gninar}'. In the BUtniuer of A.ii. 397 Gildo did not allow 
com ships to sail t<j the Tiber; thia was the declamtion of war. 
The prompt and eSicient action of Stiiicho prevented a calamity; 
com supplica were obtained from Gaul and Spain sufHcient to 
feed Rome during the winter months. Preparations were made 
to suppress Gildo, and StUicho sought to ingratiate himself 
with the Senate by reverting to the ancient usage of obtaining 
its formal authority.^ The Senate dedared Gildo a public 
enemy, and during the winter a fleet of transjDorts was collected 
at Hsa. In the early spring an army of perhaps 10,000 cm' 
harked,- Stilicho remained in Italy, and the command waa 
entrusted to Mascezel, a brother of Gildo who had come to the 
court of Ilonorius to betray Gildo aa Gildo had bet raved Fimius. 
The vrar was decided, the rebel subduedp almost without blood- 
sh(^T hi the By^eene province on the little river Ardaliu between 
Tebeasa and Ualdia. The forces of Gildo are said to have been 
70,000 strong, but they offered no resbtance. We may suspect 
that some of Ida Moorish allies had been corrupted by Maacc^el, 
but Gildo hiniiself was probably an unpopular leaden He tried 
to escape by ship, but wus driven ashore again at Thabraca and 
put to death.^ 

Returning to Italy, Mascezel was welcomed as n \ietor, and 
might reasonably hope for promotion to some high post. But 
hU swift and complete success was not pleasing to StHichoj who 
desired to appropriate the whole credit for the deliverance of 
Italy from a grave danger: perhaps he saw in Aloacezcl a possible 
rivah Whether by accident or design, the Moor was removed 
from bis path. The only writer who distmetly records the event, 
states that while he was crossing a bridge he w&s thrown into a 
river by Stiliel:jt>''B bodyguEkrda and that Stilicho gave the sign 
for the act.^ The eridence is not good enough to justify ua in 
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briugiri^ m a ve^ndict df tdiirder against Stilicho; ^Ijisceiel may 
liuve been accidentoilly drowned and tlie story of foul play may 
Lave been ciroulated b}' Stilieho^s enemies. But if tlie ruler 
of Italy was innocent, be assuredly did not regret the capable 
executor of hia plana. Tka order seems to have gone out that 
the commander of the expedition againat GUdo was to have no 
share in the glory,^ and the incomplete pi>cni of Claudian on the 
GiTdonie TF^ir tells the same laJe. 

This poem, wLich wi\\ serve os an example of Claudian'a 
art, begins with an announcement of the victory and was probably 
composed when th^ first news of the success arrived in Italy. 
Sedditm imperm Ausferj “ the South has l5een restored to ^mr 
Empire; the tvdn sphetes, Europe and Libya, are reunited ; 
and the concord of the brethren is again complete.” Imn 
domUus Oildof. the tyrant has already been vanquished, and wo 
can hardly believe that this has been accomplished so quickly. 

Having announced the glad tidings, Claudian goes back to 
the autumn and imagines Rome^ the goddess of the city, in fear 
of famine and disastor^ presenting hersell in pitiable guise before 
tho throne of Jupiter and supplicating him to save her from 
hunger. Are the labours and triumphs of her glorious history 
to be all in vain t Is the amplitude of her Empire to be her 
doom ? 1pm woleff. I am excluded from my granaries, 
Libya and Egypt; I am abandoned in my old age.**' 

Nune r^uiil ogam t libyam Oikln alt42Fa ^ Mlain^ 
qiiw temd umniw pontuinqiic eabegir 
; emeriOie ism pra^uiia niilla scsiteetoc. 

The supplications of Rome are reinforced by the sudden 
appearance of Africa^ who bursts into the di\dne assembly 
with tom raiment, and in wild words demands that Xoptune 
should submerge her continent mthcr than it should ha%^e to 
submit to the pollution of Gildo^s rule^ 

SI niihi GlldoBcm m^qiiguat abduccre fata, 
me rupe GUtionL 

Jupiter dismisses the suppliants, assuring them that Honorius 
will lay low the common enemy/’ and he sends Theodosius t-h^ 

^ Cp. C.J.E vi 1 j30 (h» belnir, ■mlpisniiL't defendit Uoiuwitifi 
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Great and hh fatker, who are both deities in Olympiifl, appear 
to the two reigning Emperors in the night. Arcadiwja is 
reproache<l hy bia father for the estrangement from his brother^ 
for his suspicions of Stilicho, for entertaining the pn3|iOsab of 
Gildo t and he promisca to do nothiiig t-o aid Glide. Honoring 
is stimulated by hia grandfather to rise without delay and emito 
the rebel. He summons Stilicho and propose to lead an exjxali- 
tion himself. Stilicho persnades him that it would be unsuitable 
to Lis dignity to take the field against such a foe, and suggests 
that the enterprise should be eonumtted to Masoezd. This is 
the only passage in w'hich Masoe^el m meutioned, and Claudian 
does not bestow any praise on him further than ihe admission 
that he does not resemble his brother in character {&ed non el 
^noTibud tsdoja), but dwells on the wrongs he had suffered, and 
argues that to be cnished by his mlured hrotherp the suppliant 
of the Emperor^ will be the heaviest blow that could be inflicted 
on the rebel. 

The military preparations are then dcseribedp and a n inspiriting 
address to the troopsi^ about to cmharkp is put into the mouth 
of HonoriuSj who tolls them that the fate of Rome depends un 
their valour: 

oapui LoHiipcxabile rcrutn 
nut met ia vefilnji aut stabit Eoiua 

The fleet »iils and safely reaches the African junis, and the first 
canto of the poem ends.* 

It is all we have; a second canto w'as never written. Clandian 
evidently intended to sing the wrhole story of the campaign as 
soon as the story was known. The overthrow of “ the third 
tjTant/^ w'hom he represents as the successor of Maximus and 
Eugeni us, deserved an exhauetivc song of triumph. But it 
would have snrjjassed even the akill of Claudiau to have told the 
tale without giving a meed of praise to the coniniander who 
carried the enterprise through to its victorious end. We need 
have little hesitation in believing that the motive which hindered 
the poet from completing the GiMonie fl ar was the knowledge 
that to celebrate the achievements of Mascezel would be no service 
to his patron.® 

^ 111 llie it Ib ilisS£tibE>d m iind effortfl to njy;l:it. nnd 
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Wh^le the issuer of the war was still iiiicertaiiip in the s[)Flng 
of AJh 39S/ Stilicho'a position as mJister oi the w^f was 
strengthened hy the marriage of hb daughter ^laria with the 
youthfni Emperor, Claudian wrote an epithalarniuTn for the 
occaBion, duly extolling anew^ tlie virtues of bia inoomparahle 
patron. We may perhaps w'onder that, se^^ured by this new' 
bond with the Imperia] house, and hb prestige enhanced by the 
suppression of Oildo,® Stilicho did not now mako some attempt 
to eairy cult his project of annesifig the Prefecture of Ihyricuni. 
The truth is that he had not abandoned it, but he was waiting 
for a favourable opixsrtunity of biter^'entiou in the affairs of 
the djiiffc. It seems safe to infer hb attitude from the drift of 
Claudianb poems, for Ckudian, if he did not receive expresa 
instructions, had sufficient penetration to di\'iiie the note which 
Stiiicho would have wished him to strike. In the Gildomc War 
he had announced the restorntion of concord between east and 
west: c^ntcordia Jminim jdetm redit * it W'as tlie right thing to 
say at the moment, but the strain in the relations between the 
two courta had only relaxed a bttle. The discord broke out again, 
with more fury than ever, in the two poems in which he over¬ 
whelmed Eutropius with rhetoric no less savage than hb fulmina- 
tiuns against Kufinus four years before. The first was written 
at the beginning of a.i>. 39^, protesting against the disgrace of 
the Empire by the elevation of Eutropius to the CDnsulate, the 
second Ln the siimmer, after the cuniich^s fulL The significant 
pouit bthat in both poema the intervention of Stilicho in eastern 
affairs b properaed.^ Stilicho did not overtly interi'ene; but 
it seems probable that he had an understanding with Oainaa, 
the Cennan commander in the east, who had been hb instrument 
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in tlic assB^iiuttion of Kufinus. It is n suggestive fact ,Vliat in 
describing the drama which was enacted in the east Claiidiau 
brings the minor eliaroctcrs on the stage but does not even 
pmnoiiuce the name of Gamas, who was the principal actor, 
or betray that be was aware of Lis esiatcnce. We must now 
pass to the east and foUow the events of that draaia- 


§ -1. FflU of Eutfojmi^ and Ihe Gartmn Dtiti^cr in the East 
{A.B. 39 a~ 100 ) 


In these years, in which bnrbariaDS were actlvdv harrying 
the pro^nnces of the TlIjTian peninsula and the casteiu provinces 
of Asia Elinor, concord and mutual assistence between east and 
ivest were uigently needed. Unfortunately, the reins of govern- 
ment were in the hands of men who for diifcrent reaRoiia were 
unpopular and in all their political actions were influenced 
chieQy by the consideration of tlieir oira fortunes. The position 
of Eutfopina was inaeciirc, hecaiLse he was a eunuch; that of 
Stilicho, because he was a Gorman. So far as the rektion 
between the two governments was concerned the situation had 
been eased for a time after the fall of Rufinus, and it was doubtless 
with the consent and perhaps at the invitation of Entropius 
that Stilicho had sailed to Greece in a.d. 397. For the eastern 
armies were not strong enough to contend at the same time 
against Alaric and against the Kuns who were devastating in 
Aaia. The generals who were sent to expel the invaders from 
Cappadocia and the Pontic provinces seem to have been in- 
convpeteut, and Eutropius decided to take ov'er the sui>ieme 
comniand Iriinseli. it was probably in A.D. 398 that he con¬ 
ducted a campaign which was attended with success. The 
barbarians were driven back to the Caucasus and the eunuch 
returned triumphant to Constantinople.‘ His victory secured 
him wnne jwpulnrity for the moment, and he wus designated 
oousul for the foIJnwing year. 

The brief understanding between the courts of Milan and 
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Byzanfiurni had been bniken as we saw by tlic nttitijido of the 
eastern government during the revolt of Gildo, There was 
an open breach. When the ae^vs came that Sutropiiia was 
nominated consol for a.d. 39^, the Roman feelings of the Italiaus 
were deeply scandalifjed. A eunuch for a conaul—it was an 
naheard-of, an iotolenible violation of the traditioii of the 
Roman Fasti* 

Ommia ce^aemnt eiintidho coimulc moaBtrai 


^vrote Claudian in the poem in whichj at the beginning of the 
year^ he castigated the minister of Arcadius.^ The west refused 
to recognise this monstrous consulship,^ It was perhaps hardly 
leas unpopular in the cast. 

The Grand CbambcrlaiDT confidently secure through his - 
possession of the Emperor^a ear^ had overshot the mark. Ilia 
position was now^ threateaed from tw^o quarters^ Oafnas, the 
German officer who under the dircctioa of Stilicho liad led the 
eastern aitny buck to ConstaHtinoplep had risen to the oflice 
of a Master of Soldiers.^ It is ptubublc that he niaintained 
communications with Stilicho^ and Ins first object was to compoas 
the downfall of Eiitropius. 

Less dangerous but not less hostile w"as the Ruitum party, 
which was equally opposed to the bedchaaiber administration 
of Eutropiufl and to the growth of Genuan poww. It consisted 
of senatoT^ and ministers attached to Roman traditionB, who 
were scandalised by the nomination of the eunuch to the consul¬ 
ship in A 4 D. and alarmed by the fact that some of the highest 
military commands in the Empire were held by Germans. The 
leader of the party was Aurelbn^ son of Taurus (formerly a 
Ih^etorian Prefect of Italy), who had himself filled the office 
of Prefect of the CSty. 

Gainas bad some supporters among the Romans. The most 
[Miwcrful of his friends was an enigmatical figure^ whose real 
name ia unknown but who scema to have been a brother of 
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iii 
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.Aiirclian. Of this dark person, who played a loading part in 
the events of thc.se yeans, we derive all we know from a Mstorical 
sketch which its anthoi Syneslus ol Cyrcne cast into the form of 
an allegory and entitled C<weemt«ff PravUence or the Egyptians, 
This distinguished man of letters, who was at this time a Platonist 
—some years later ho was to embrace Christianity and accept 
a bishopric—^Tivas on terms of intimacy with Aurelian and was 
at Constantinople at this time.^ The argument is the contest 
for the kingship of Egypt between the sons of Taurus, Osiris 
and TyiAoe. Osiris embodies all that is best in human nature. 
Typh^ is a monster, perverse, grows, and ignorant. Oairis is 
Aurelian; Typhoa cannot be identified,- and we must call him 
by his allegorical name; the kingship of Egypt means the 
Praetorian Prefecture of the east. 

In the race for political power TVphog allied himself with 
the German party, who welcomed him as a Koman of good 
family and ps^ition. SynesJus dwolia much on his profilganv, 
and on the frivolous habits of his wife, an ambitioiLS and fashion¬ 
able lady. She was her own tirewoman, a reproach which Bcenm 
to mean that she was mordioately attentive to the details of 
her toilet.® Sho liked public admiration and constantlv showed 
herself at the theatre and in tho streets. Her love of notoriety 
did not permit her to bo fastidious in her choice of society, she 
liked to have her salon filled, and her doors were not closed to 
pmlesuional courtesans. Synerius contrasts her with the modest 
wife of Aurelia u, who never left her house, and asserts that the 
chief rirtne of a woman is that neither her body nor her name 
should ever cross the threshold. This is a mere rhetorical 
flourish; the writer’s friend and teacher, Hypatia the philosopher. 


^ Be was UiGiB far thrvo J'VUItifi 
U.lt. lil 430 - 434 ; 

wfnt hi?in?i diirmj^ ttbo wth- 
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whom he venjcmted, certainly did not stay at home. He 
waa protlably thinking of the piece of advice to women which 
Thucydides placed in the mouth of Periclea, 

The struggle againdi the Gterman power in the east began in 
the spring of a.d. It was broiight on by a movement on 

the part of Ostrogoths in Phrygia^ but we have no distinct 
evidence to show tluit it was luptigated by Gainas.^ These 
Ostrogoths liad been established as colons^ by Theodosiiis tlie 
Great in fertile regions of that province (in a.d. 336)^ and con¬ 
tributed a squadron of cavalry to the Roman army* The 
comuiiinder, Tribigild, bore Eutropius a persunal grudge, and he 
excited his Ostrogoths to revolt. The rebellion broke out just 
as Arcadina and his court were preparing to start for Aiicyra, 
whither he was fond of resorting in summer to enjoy its 
pleasant and salubrious climate. 

Ihe barbarians were recruited by runaway slaves and spread 
destruction throughout (Salatla, Pi^idia, and Bithynia. Two 
generals, Galnas and Leo, a friend of Eutropius—a goesd- 
huiuoujcd, corpulent man who was nicknamed Ajax^—were 
sent to quell the rising. 

It was at this time that Synesiiis, the philosopher of Cyrene, 
who had come to the capital to pre^nt a gold crown to Aicadius 
on beliaJf of his native city, fulfilled his mission and used the 
occasion to deliver a remarkoble speech On the office of King.” ^ 
It may be regarded sa the anti-German manifesto of the party 
of Aurelian * with w liich Synesius had enthiMiastlcaily identified 
hips^elf. The orator urged the policy of imposing disabilities 
on the Germans in order to cnidleate the German element in 
the State. The aigmnent depends on the Hellenic but by no 
means Christian principle that Roman and barbarian aie different 
in kind and therefore tlicLr union is unnatural. The soldiers of 
a state should be its watchdogs, in Plato's phrase, but our 
armies are full of w'olvcs in the guise of dogs. Our homes are 
full of German servants. A state cannot w'isely give arms to 


*■ TribigUd liad tlm cupilsl 

at ttis bc^nin^ ul 31^0 to |Kiy h'w 

lT!ffiptCtK to ELltin.l|lLtW tlwi IH?W ■CH.lfliul, 
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any who tuive not betsa bom und reared under its laws; tbo 
shepherd cannot expeefe to tame the cubs of wolves. Our German 
trtKjpa are a irtone of Tnntaliis suspended over oiir State, and 
the only salvation b to remove the alien clement.^ The policy 
of Thendosiuti the Great was a mbtflike, X^t the barbarians be 
sent back to their wilds beyond the Oanubo, or if they mmain 
be set to till the fields sa serfs. Jt was a speech wHch if it came 
to the eanj of Gainaa was not calculated to stimulate his seal 
against the Geniiiiifis he went forth to reduce. 

The rebels^ seeking to avoid an gngageiuent with TjCo's army, 
turned their steps to Pisidia and thence to Pamphybii, where 
they met unexpected Tcsistunce* While GaTnaa vi'us inactive 
and w'riting m Ma rcpniis to Coustantinopb that Tribigild was 
extremely formidable^ Valentine, a landowner of Selge. gathen^ 
an armed band o( peasants and slaves and kid an ambush near 
a narrow winding pass in the moimtains between Pbidia and 
Paiiiphylia* The advuneing enemy were surprised by showers 
of stones from the heights above them, and it wai^ difficult to 
cfscape as there was a treacherous niarah all around. The pass 
was held by a Roman officer, and Tribigild snccceded in bribing 
him to allow hia forces to cross it. But they Iiud no sooner 
eaesped than, shut in between two rivers, the Jlelas and the 
Eurymedon, they w'cre attacked by the w^arlike iiihabitanta 
of the district. l 4 ^o meanwhile w^oa advancing, and the in- 
HUTTCction might have been crushed if Galnas had not secretly 
reinforced the rebels with detachments tram hLs own army. 
Then the German troops imder his own connmnd attacked and 
overpoweteti their Roman feUow-ftoldiera^ and Leo lost hia life 
in attempting to escape.* Galnas and TribigUd were masters 
of the situation, but they still pretended to be enemies. 

Gmnas, iXMting as a loyal general, foiled by the superior 
power of the Ostrogoths, deapatebed a message to the Emperor 
urging him to yield to Tribigild^s demand and depose Eutropius 
from pow'cr. Arcadiua might not have yielded if a weightier 
influence had not been brought to bear upon him. The Empress 
Eudoxb, who hud owed her fortune to the eimitch, had become 
jealous oI the bnundleas power he had secured over her husband*a 

* 'Ik^pt™ i'p, leso, WM tUkd by fdght— va/uiY jwd 

■ ZcMimUip vulntrt ierror |Vn i£ 453V Leo 

* ClAE^wnp wriliag ta put him la voa donbtliafl. uroo of Ihif two aloibena 
a. ridkulolu lights prvtc^d^ ihut ho of Soldion in jn'ocffnli. 
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niiiid ; th^t^ was unconcealed antagonism between them ; and 
one day Eudoxia appeared In tJie Emperor's piesence, with her 
two little daughters/ and made bitter com plaint of the Chamber¬ 
lain'S inaulting behaviour. 

Eatropius roalised his extreme peril when he heard of the 
demand of Gnina^ and he fled for refuge to the sanetimTy of 
St. Sophia. = There he might not only trust in the protection of 
the holy placO;, but might expect that the Patrinrcli w^onld etand 
by hiiTi in his extremity when he WEia desorted by his noonday 
friends. Pot it was through liiio tlwtt John Chryaitetonip a 
Syrian priest of Antioch^ had b<^en ap{]oint<d to the see of 
Constantinople in tho preceding year. And the Patriarcl/a 
personal interference was actually needed. Arcadlos had deter¬ 
mined to aacrifico him* and Chryaostom had to stand between 
the cowering eunuch and those who would have driigged him 
from the altar. Tbia incident acenis to have ocenried on a 
Saturdayjp and on the morrowj Snnday, there mnat have been 
etrango excitement in the congregation which assembled to 
hear the eloquence of the preacber. Hidden under the altar, 
overwhelmed with fear and shame, lay the old man whose will 
had been supreme a few dajT? before* and in the pulpit the 
Patriarch dctivered a sermon on the moral of his fad, beginning 
with the words, ** Vanity of vanitiesp aU ia vanity.*^ ^ WhiJo he 
mercilessly exposed the levity and irreligion of Eutropius and 
his circle, he sought at the same time to excite the sympathy 
of his hearers^ 

The church was again entered by soldiers, and again Chry' 
sosttim Lntorposed. Then Eutropins allowed himself to be 
removed on condition that his life was spared. He was deprived 
of hia jwitrician rank, baiuahed to Cyprus, and hU property vvaa 
confiscated. The imperial edict wrhich pronounced this sentence 
is profuse of the language of obloquy.^ The coiisulship ** be¬ 
fouled and defiled by a filthy monster^' has been **delivered 

* FUeeLUa^ Jane 17^ 307, mml * 'OfuMa th F.Q. 

Pafeberift, bom Jatu 1% {Che. 301 Ad4«niu rolcra to tha 

PoatA., imh oftJiMi). \Ye nawr bear of cimut-b's fall in liiii Aplrncia on thn 

Flojccilbit sBe pfo^bly died in GnTonflB (P.G. 40. £^5)+ dtliveitsi 

}^irrh™i Tbo tkinl chiJiJr Arcarli*. J«i- I, 400 (l^u^r, u 

Wna bom April 3, 400; tbe ycmn^eal tff mrntiiJSW dl* knebd 

daughter, ytarinn., lb 403, property ibe euqueh btid nc^^DinM], 

* Tbn fqU of Eutmpiuft k recoiintod 7,^ sl'J i iJrik 

^ tbe eeckiiOiiUcnl hktofiimfl, nnd by * C. Th. lx. 40. 17^ Addrewed to 
^ulrn ny 18 ^ Aumliiu Pr. Pt.* but wmnaly dited. 
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from the ftml stam of his tcmim und from the rccoHection of 
his tiatne and the base filth thereof/* by erasing Ms name from 
the Fasti. AU statuea in broiuse or marble^ all coloured pictures 
&et np in his honoiuf in pubMe or private places^ are to be abolished 
that they may not, as a brand of infamy on our age, pollute 
the gaze of beholders.’" 

The fall of Eutropiua involved the fall of Entychian, the 
Praetorian Prefect of the cast, who was presumably one of his 
creatures. There was a contest hetw'eea tie two brothers, 
Aureban and Typhos, for the vacant office, which Syuesiits in 
hifl allegory" designated as the kingship of Egypt. But though 
Gamas bad suimeeded in overthrowing the eunuch^ ho failed to 
seouro the appointinerit of T^^phos^ The post was given to 
Aurelian, and this was a trimnpb for the anti-GoTman party,* 
Aurelian was a man of considerabk intellecttml attaiimienta ■ 
ho vras aimroundcd by men of letters such as S}TiesltLB, Troilus 
the poet, and Polysenion the rhetor. His success was a severe 
blow to Typhos and his Mends, and especklly to hk wife^ ^rho 
had been eagerly looking forward to the Prefecture for the sake 
ol the social advantage of it. Syneaiiis gives a curious description 
of the efforts of the proftigate to console himself for his disappoint¬ 
ment, He constructed a large pond in w hich he made artificial 
islands provided w ith warm batM, and in these retreats he and 
hk friends, male and female^ uoed to indulge in bcentioua 
pleaBllres,* 

But if Aurelian's elevation waa a blow to Typhos it w^as no 
less a blow to Gamas, who now threw off the mask and, openly 
declarit^ hk true coIoutb, acted no longer as a mediator for 
Trihigild, but as an adversary bargaining for terms. Tribigild 
and ho met at 'Phyatira and advanced to the shores of the 


1 Tbi' lajst oanidluttan 
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1 ropontis, Jillindenog as th-ey vvt;nt. Gatnas clemniided atid 
obtained an internew with the Emfietof at ClialcitidGn, 

All iigreemeat waa made that ho i^hcHiid be confiirned in ftk pout 
lis Muster of Soldiers tw that he and Tribig^ild might 

cro&s over into Europe, and that three hfiK^tages should be handed 
over to him, Auxeliaiij SaturuinnH, one of Atirelian’g chief su|i- 
porters^ and John^ the friend (report said the lover) of the 
Empresa. Tlufl meant the depoaition of Aiureiian from the 
Prefecture and the snccestiioa of Typhas, For the moment 
Gainofl waa master of the govemmejife of the east (end of a d* 
39E*). 

The demand for tlie aurrender of Aurelian had been pro- 
arranged with Typhoe = and the intention Beemg to have been 
to put him to death. The Patriarch went over to Chalcsdon 
to intoTcede for the Uvea of the three hostagoa, and Gainaa 
contented himself with hifiicting the hiumliation of a sham 
executian and banishing them. He then entered C^nstantinopio 
with luM army.a The rule of Galnaa sooms to have Jastod for 
about six months (to July a-o. 400). But he was evidently a 
nmn of no ability. Ho had not even a definite plan of action^ 
and of his short period of power nothmg h recorded except that 
he tried to secure for the Aiians a church o( their own within 
the city, and faded through the iutolemnt oppositiou of the 
Patrinreb; and that his plana to seize the imperial Palace, 
and to sack the banks of the nioney'ChangerSj were frustrated. 

This episode of German UTanny came to an abrupt end 
early in July. The Goth suddenly decided to quit the capital. 
\^^e know not why he found his position imteuable, or w^hat hia 
intentions were. Making an excuse of iUnesa be went to 
perform his devotions in a church about seven miles distant, 
and ordered his Goths to follow^ him in relays. Their preparations 
for depiirttirs frightened the inhabitants, ignorant of thdr plans, 
and the city was so excited that any trifle might lead to serious 
Consoquent^. It happened that a hcggaivw^onuiii was stalling 
at one of the western gates early in the jiioming oaking for alms. 
At the unusual sight of a long line of Goths issuing from the 

* S^'Oraiiu diwribtfl the inLrt^i» *■ Sa*«fficEu vaii. 4 ; Tillpmonts v. 
uarribi OH by the wife of Tvphk]^ dulI 401, 

wif^ of Gnlnu, p. 1^45. Tho ■ Tribiglld dLuppcjint ^iatlT*Iy from 
(■otbio Indy Lh doscribcHl ajt a pjp^ofiot Iho ActiinP'; ho ptHflbi>d iioHn jUtor- 
TfpwLi xiLi o^iiiflrer, wiuds. 
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gate aie thought k was the Laid; day for Constantinople and 
prayed aloud. Her prayer offended a piissing Goth^ and as ho 
was ahout to out her down a Eoiuan iiiter\'eiied and slew him. 
The incident led t-o a general tuniult, and the oitkons succeeded 
in closing the gntes^ ho that the Goths who had not yet passed 
through were ent off from their comrades without. There were 
some thousands ol them* but not enougli to cope wath the 
infuriated people. They sought refuge in a ehiiich (near tho 
Palace) which had been appropriated to the use of such Goths 
as had embraced the Catholic Mth, There they suffered a fate 
like that w^hich had befallen tho oligarchs of Coro^Ts during tho 
Peloponnesian war. The roof was removed and the barbariaiis 
were done to death under show oiH of stones and burning brands 
(July 13, A.JJ. 400)*^ 

The immediate consequence of this delivoranec was the fall 
of Tj'phos^ and the return of Aurelian^ who at once replaced him 
in the Prefecture. The conduct of Typhus was judicially in- 
vestigatedp bis treasonable collusipn wdth the Geiniiaiia was 
abundantly exputicd, and lie was condemned provisioindl}' to 
imprisonment. He was afterwards rescued from the vengeance 
of the mob by Ms brother. His subsequent fate is as unknown 
to us as his name. Aurehan, who bad been designated for the 
consulship of the year 400^ but bad been unable to enter upon 
it in JaDuaWp seems uow^ to have been invested with the insignia,^ 
and the nnme of whatever person hud been chosen to fih it by 
Typhea and Gainas was struck from the Fasti. 

GuTnoSr in the meantime^ a declared onemyp like Alaric three 
years before^ marched plundering through Tliracc^ Put- he won 
little booty, for the mhabitants had retreated into the strong 
places which he was unable to take. He marched to the Hellcs- 
[Kintt mtending to pass over into Asia* But Avhen he reached 
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tbe Coast (ippoaitfl Abydos lie forniJ tlie Asiatic shore occupied 
by troops, %vLo were supported by wanihips- Tlieae fonecis were 
under the cotiuuaod of Ftftvitta> a loyal pa^an Goth who in the 
last years of Theodosius had played a considerable part in the 
politics of his own nation as leader of the philo-Homan piirty- 
He had since served under ArcadjuBj had been promoted to he 
Master of Soldiers in the east, and had cleared the eastern 
Mcditerninean of pirates from Cilicia to Syria and FalestinC-^ 
Tlie Goths encamped on the shore, but when their provisions 
were exhausted they resolved to attempt the crossing and con^ 
ErtTucted rode rafts which they committed to the current, 
Fmvitta'a ships cOflily sank them, and Gafnaa, who had remained 
on shore when he saw his troops perishing, hastened northwardap 
beyond Mount Haemus, even beyond the Danubo, exiicjctuig to 
bo pursued. Fravitta did not follow hiiiLi but lie fell into the 
hands of Uldin, king of the Huns, who cot oG his head and sent 
it aa a grateful offering to Arcadius (December 23* a.d. 400). 
History has tio regreta for tho fate of this brutal and incompetent 
barbarian. 

It w'qs significant of the situation in the Empire that a Gothic 
enemy should bo discomfited by a Goth. Fravitta enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph, and was designated consul for A.i>. 40L 
Arcadius grantod him the only favour he lequeated, to bo allowed 
to worship after the fashion of his fathers. 

Thus the Gonmiii danger hangmg over the Empire was svarded 
of! from the caatern pro^dpoea. StiUebo could no longer hopo 
to in t erf ere in eastern aGaiis through the Goths of the eastern 
army. Tho episode was a critical one in Ronian history, and its 
imjKirtanco was recognised at the timc+ It was colohrated in 
two epic |M 5 ei]QS ^ as well as in tho niyth of Synosins. Scenes 
from the revolt w ere icpresetitefl in sculpture on the pillar of 
Arcadius which w as set up m A.D. 103 in the Forum named after 


him.^ 

Tho year 400* w^hich witnessed the failure of the German bid 
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for ascendancy at Constantinople, was tlio year of StilicWs first 
cousutship. Cluudian celebrated it in a |]oeiii wliich w^as worthy 
of a greater subject; 

qtism popali plfiuffOp prooermm qmm TOJe pet^hnsv 
adspiee^ ^iruin. ^ . 

... hk eat felis beil&tor abiqao 
defenaot Obyae, Itbeni jiacatoi- ot KiijtrL 

Tbe hero's acrvicea to the Sinpire in war and pcQCO outshine 
the merits and glories of the most fainoua figui^s in old Korn an 
history. The poet hiniBelf aspired to be to Stiliclio what Ennius 
had been to Scipio Africanus, Noster Sci^idca Stilicki ^—a 
strange conjunction of names; but we forgive the jwet Ids 
hyperboles for his genuine sense of the grcatnc&a of Roman 
history. The oonsuLship oE the Vandal general inspired him 
with the finest verses he ever wrote, a passage which dcsen^ea 
a place among the great passages of Latb literature—the praise 
of Rome, beginning— 

proxiinc dia ccnsul^ tontac qui protipi-cii urhi 
qua riihLl in teiris ijOmFle^titvr altius a^thcrJ 

He has expressed with memorable eloquence the Imperial ideal 
of the Roman State : 

hate j»t> m grcmlum ^ictoa qnm suth. rGC^piti 
htim^omqiic genua conumuii nomine fovit 
malrifi, non dominoe ritu^ cLvoiiquii vocavit 
qqoe domuit iwxnqiip pin lufigtnqua revinxit.^ 

The approaching diaruption of the Empire was indeed luddcu 
from Claudinn and all others at tbe end of the fourth oentury. 
The Empire still reached from the Euphrates to the Clvde^ 
Theodosius, who rulecl a larger realiii than Augustu$^ had steered 
it safely through dangem apparently greater than any which now^ 
menao^, and Stiheho was the military successor of Theodosius. 
The sway of Rome, if the Roman only looked at the external situa¬ 
tion, jniglit seem the assured and permanent order of the w orld : 

lueo tenuiauB amqiiaiu 
Ronifmne diciouis tiriU 

Yet there was a vciy uneoity feeling in these years that the 
end of Roiue might really be at Land. It was due to supemti- 

" He HIM. StiL iii, I^HO-IW. thf nvoaltmaitc aucreniinn fj{ tins 

* The wpiifc point in thw vi<»i?8 ia ml Ifae ewl of nch lino. 
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tbn. Tho twelve vulturcj^ that appeared to Romulus had in 
agea post been mterproted to nieati that the life of Rome would 
endure for twelve eenturica, and for some reason it wy^ thought 
that this period wo^ now drawing to a close: 

tune repuUmt iumOA intcivepta-que volatv 
vulturu properatis paecyla 


The aneient auspice seerned to be coiifijmcd by e^cccptional 
natural phenoinena—the appearanee of a huge comet In the 
spring of A D. 400= and three successive eclipseis of the moon. 
Before these signs appeared^ Honorius and Stilicho had allowed 
the altar of Victory winch had been removed from the Senate- 
honse by Theodosius to bo brought baekj a momentary conces¬ 
sion to the feara of the Roman pagans. And it is very probably 
due to ftuperstihious fears that the work of restoring the walls 
of Rome was now taken in hand,^ 

^^Tlen Stjlicho went to Kome to enter upon hk consulship*^ 
Claudian accompanied him* and Ms verses richly deserved the 
statue which was erected at the instance of the senate in the 
Rorum of Trajan " to the moat glorious of poets,” although {the 
inscription runs) Ms written poems suffice to ksep Ms immory 
eternal/' ^ 


^ di&ndlmi,^ B.0^. Caiifio- 

Knum Di die levu. Ad. 

Hnltflth* 

* I A. 24S ^i:^. The eciDiAt 

in aUm to hy Eutaidti writAfQ 

(Cn^Tr Socrate^i vL 6), aail iU Appear- 
[unco Id i^carckd iii ChinnsA iinnAu. In 
ihe 84in& Ar? m€D^ 

tion^id the wbioll occunvd in 

17, 4(JQl JnHA And Dee, 0, 401. 

* S«ck* 

* A fine Moaular diptyich is pre- 
etTTicd in thn CatliedraJ of MotHAr 
wliiii^k i-i prchlubly iStilioliD'n (whether 
t<i W A-vociateti wilb tu Jurat cciDR-ul- 
ship in W} or with hia aeDDliil in 4 Mt 
Tho eonffol w nspiwieetod on the Ipit 
P nf A bcunlnd fUAn standin]]* with a 

III hift ]prt hATtd^ thi the ri^tifc 
icftt kA A Indy (Seienn) with penii 
tArringiA .'ind nockULce, And ab ^c^ntnl 
turb^ Ijka n wig (wa jh* ffimUnr 
iJOiFfllTva on coillB}^ hotding A toy 
{FTnehenoA) hv the hand. Sm 
CafaZ/rfM i?wr«. Tlw robo 
fd itflte {Orift^a) Whioh Stiticho wmaffl 
if frOibniidenMl with pjctuidt of hia 


wifo And Aodi, Atcoidif^ to the cmtom 
nf tha liino. And it M inttEvuUng to 
Slid that ClnudtAn iu hia />4 c&iVi. 
ck-Lsoiibofi Jiu^ht on whic:li^E3Cfl 

of Stilichti'f fAmily life (inolMdinj: thi? 
birth oE Majia, Kiicheriua prootiauu^ 

hoiACmAmhip) Wfiro n?prcsonl«d {Ui. 
S40 A gDod ^production will 

\tQ fnund in the Aihilm (voL i. pt. 1) 
to the Mvtloire iirU indnsL Ol 
LabArtOp who thoUj^ht IhAt it utaa A 

^ptych of AptUwJr with Pl&eidiA An4l 
VaJantiniAn Ul. Jt was thr ciihtoin 
for the con^ni of the ycAr to piwBfnt 
to HMTAtore tlieijp ivoiy diptyeha fiw'o 
pimft ot iv^ay hingeah to 

wfflifl«iiiorAtfl bia yanr of oflioe^ They 
Wore gcnei^Ly inBcribtHl with iho 
conHul^ OAiua Afid titka* aoiI muiV 
^pecinirena of thnni have aurviFed 
fmin tllA dfth And auth cantnriaA. 

* C?. jf.il. Ti. 1710, hnm which Wtf 
that ClAndmn wAa a fntuiAlU' 
iU nolariua. A dlatkh Iti CSroek la 
Appiondcd In tha uifiCn|PLion : 

fvAiAviSMivOF 'Pi^'q KMi 
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10. John Vhnjsmtom 

It waa during tlie inturfiide in wliich Oaluas and Tyjibos were 
supi^me that Eiidoxin, wha had bomc Arcadius two daughters^ 
was crowned Augnata {Januaiy a.d, 400)J NotTsithatanding 
he r German descent^ sshe had no sym pathiea with the Gerti lan party, 
though she liad independently helped them to comjiass the fall of 
EutropjuB, It b Bignificont that o| the hoBtagea whom Gaiuas 
had demanded p John was notoriously her favourite and Satunsimis 
was the husband of her intiinate friend Costrida^ The Enipre^a 
was ft woman of foreeful character and impulsive tem|>er,® and 
after the eunuch's fall she won unbounded induence over her 
w'cjlIc and sluggish huEbund. Her historical importance centres 
in the conflict into which she was drami with Chrysostomj a 
drama which was to settle the future relations between the 
Imperial and the Patriarchal authority. No criticaJ collision 
Imd occurred before. With the e^cceptinn of Valena no Emperor 
had resided constantly at Constantinople l>cfoTe Arcaditia* who 
never left the capital except for a snoinier holiday at Ancyra. 
Jloreovefp the sec had only recently attained to the firat rank in 
the Eastern Empire (a.d. 581), and ita primacy w^aa hotl}’' dis¬ 
puted by Alexandria, That the collision between Emperor and 
Patriarch occurred at this time was due principally to the 
aggressive and imcom promising character of Chrysostom. 

John^ the golden-mouthed preac“hert w^oa in hU forty-sixth 
or forty-seventh year when he beenme bishop of Constantinople 
(Fcbrsian^ a d, 398).® lie was an mdcpeiident and austere 
manp w'ho m his own habits carried asceticism to excess, and hia 
ways w'ere rough and iincourtiy. At Constantinoplo he found 
himself confronted by a superb court under the swray of Eudoxia. 
There is no reason to suppose that it was particularly viciouSj 

^ Coppier colat nf Art Ka^lrjucia ZDsicnaR.^ r^pa r^t fcVcwi 

Augr, 'With OhriGi i^orwiiiLeriiMi on Irtw 
arc Mcribe^ hy iJv 

(CoiiM of iAi to A.n. 400, ■ t bo iijoni^rapli*of 

-ml, bolorp Lber ecnmaliion of tly? cbI14 ^triibcns, Ludwigs PliwJi {m fiihtio- 
Tboodomiift (id Jan. and hdr inii|ib_V)i ihom ia a gewd nrtiflfl bv 

gold Gdida with hi Vri3iibJ» ifi tb* tf OhriM^iJ^ 

and B Vk'[Ciry hoklmg tbfl RuMjrttphtfn Tho ebief MUFcm fi;r bia 

mofiogmiii of CTiHiit (and cfiinji lifp air hk own and Bormr^nB, 

H-tth MJdit iti tb- iimml after the of PaUfidinK (a vt^rv 

that eti-nU mrtinJ Wiirk), and th^ 

* C'qmnw aboyVf p* 109, n. J, arni SocnLqji and ^ozunifiii. 
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but it wag at least frivdous and embodied for him the pride of 
life and the pomps and vanities of the world. 

Chrj'stKitom stands alone among^ the great eeclesiastira of the 
later Empire in that hia supreme interest lay not in controversial 
theology but ui practical ethies. His aim wns the moral re- 
formstion of the world, and as his work lay iti two rich cities^ 
jUklioch and Cbnatantuiople, he conceived it to l>e one of Ida 
chief duties to strive against the haunting lu.^tiry of the rich 
cioajies, and denoonce the lavish e.vpenditure of wealth oa fier- 
flonal gratiticatbn, wealth which in his eyes should have been 
dcvoti^ to alieviating the lot of the poor. Thus we learn from 
his sermonSp whether at Constantinople or at Antioch, many 
details as to the luxurious life of the higher classes, ihriy rich 
nobles possessed ten or twenty mansions and as many private 
baths \ a thousand:, if wellnigh two thousand, slaves called 
them lord^ and tbeir haQs were thronged with eunuchs, parasites, 
and retainers J In their gorgeous houses the doors were of ivory, 
the ceihngs lined with gold, the floors inlaid iivith mosaics or 
strewn with rich Caqwts ; the wails gf the lialb and bedrooms 
were of marble, and wherever commoner fitonc was used the 
surface was beautlGed with gold plate, ^ude statues, to the 
acandal of strict ctclcsiasticsj, decorated the halls. Spacious 
verandajLs and baths adjoined the houg&ss, which were flurroundefl 
by gardens with fountains. The beds were made of ivory or 
feohd silver, orj. if on a less expensi%"e ficaJe, of wood plated with 
silver or gold. Chairs and stools were neuslly of ivor^^ and the 
most liomely vessels were often of the nnHit costly metal ■ the 
semicirciilar tables nr sigmas, made of gold or silver, were so 
heavy that two youths could hardly lift one. Oriental c<joks 
were employcci; and at banfjucts the atniusphere w^as heavy 
with all the perlumcs of the East, while flute girls, whoso virtue 
was as easy us in the old days of Greece and Bomep entertained 
the feasters. 

To Chrvsnstom the contrast between the life of the higher 
classes and the miseries of the toilkig populace was such a painful 
spectacle, that be was almost a socialist. If he inveighs against 
the men for their banquets, he is no less severe on the w'omeii 
for thdr sumptnorm mule-cars, their rich dresses, their jewellery, 

^ For tho dMcriptii™ nt tUih fa-nusnn BM tin' an 4S. 17, P.O. 

sa. siO siL 
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their coquettish toilettes.^ Their extravag^ce often iavolved 
their husbands in expenses which they could not afford. He 
denounces the use of silk and brocade. Alt the “ evils ” which 
Chrysoatoin describes are charaeteriatie—allowance being made 
for diBerence of enviromnent—of all wealthy aacietiefl, pagan or 
Christian. His pa^ionate denunciations of the rich have the 
same import and value as the denunciatbns of modern European 
plutocrata by sociahat^. 

The problem of marriage iritereated hinij and he preached 
the unpopular doetrine that the two partners in marriage 
are cqunh the woman having the same rights against an 
unfaithful huiibaiid as the man agoinst an unfaithful wife. We 
should hardly require the express evidence which Chrysostom 
supplies, to know that marriages for money were frequent. He 
complains that children were excessively indulged, and that 
their fathers too often gave their sons the worst possible moral 
education*^ It is intoresiting to leam from his homilies that the 
treatment of slaves w^aa still often marked by much of the old 
brutality. People passing in tbe street might often hear the 
furious outbreaks of an angry mistress beating her maid- 
Chrysostom describes vividly how a wife summoned her 
husband to aid her in punishing an offending servant.^ The 
girl is stripped, tied to the foot of the bed, whipped by the 
mostorp while the mistress exha^ists her vocabulary of abuse. 
Tlie afibnee was probably quite tri%'ial, perhaps an awkwardness 
in assisting at the mistress’s toilette*’* The condition of domestic 
slaves hod iu some respects clianged little moie than human 
nature since the days of Juvenal. But haish and brutal treat¬ 
ment was not more universal than iu those days* There were 
many masters (as other passages of Chrysostom show') who 
took the deepest interefit iti the well-being of their slaves. And 
there was also another side to tbe question. The sen^ants w^ere 
often trying and maleficent, slandering and spying uimn their 
owners. The troubles which were caused by the lying tongues 
of maidservants are aetuaby urged by Chryaostom as an argument 
against marriage* 

^ aUd tbfi ot Gregory ' Sp^ eut RofH. IS, 

NfL-E^ Kurd 1O0.i 

L iL Sa, P.O. 37. 

* EiK i Jiotrt. ft, FM. 04. * Cp. Jovcnnl vi 4^0 M^KinJ 

54a. it OO, 
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Cliristiatiity had not jet succeeded in abolishing all the old 
pagan ciigtonia from the ccbbnitbiiii ot funerab and marriages. 
In the reign of Arcadina the usage was still main tallied of hirJug 
female munrnetB to sing dirges over the dead. Chn^ckstom 
considered it idolatrj^ and cvcd tlireatcned to oxcommimicate 
those who practised it. lie also at iginatiseLl the pagan practice 
of ablutions after the fimeral ceremony, which were intended to 
purify from contact with the dead. The cKx^ensc and ostentation 
which niafked the funerals of the rich also earned his censiire. 
More seandatoiis in the eyes of austere ClirieitiaES were the 
suriidvale of pagan mauiicrs on the occasion of weddings. The 
Church had introduced an eccleaiaatical ceremony in the presence 
of the bishop^ but aa soon as this was complctoi, the wedding 
was celebrated m the old w^ay. The bride was conduct^ in 
procession at nightfall from the house of her lather to that of 
the bridegroom. The procession was foilgw^cd by troops of 
actors and actre^^see and dancing-girls, who were admitt^ to 
the house, where they danced indecently and sang indelicate 
soDgs. The epithalamia and the odea which Claudian composed 
on the occaaions of the marriages of Honorius may give some 
idea of the licence which was still foahionablo. 

Chrysostom fought not only against the extravagance of 
the rich but also against the sensuaiJty^ gluttony^ and avarice 
of the clergy and the monks^ to whom his austerity was^ in the 
words of his biographer, “ as a lamp burning before sore eyes,” 
Women were introduccil into the monasteries or shared the 
houses of priests os “ spiritual sisters,” a practice which if often 
innocent was always a snareJ Deaconesses, unable to adopt 
the mcietricious apparel that had become the mode, arrang^ 
their coarse dresses with an immodest coquetry which made 
them more piquant than professional courtesans.^ 

The Patriarch liod his own devoted female admirers. The 
most distinguished was the deaconess Olympias, a rich lady, 
who in her early girlhood hod been a favourite of Gregory 
Namnzene. Her l)oimty to the poor w^ou the heart of 
OhryBOStom, to whom she proved a moat unselfish and devote 
friend. Another of hl'i friends was Sahdna, daughter of the Moor 
Gildo, whom Theodosius bad given in marriage to Nebrfdina his 

^ Slv tlw v\vUi pctuie at Buch a. iq tlig ««nUQ>a CojUra tet fui 
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nephew. In “ A Letter to a Younfi Widow " Chr>-s^om 
oontniste the peaceful happiness of her life at Constantinople 
with the unrest of her father’s turbulent career. A deaoou 
named Serapion was the Patriarch’s trusted and devoted 
counsellor, but his influence was not always wisely exerted. He 
bad no judgnient, and mstead of trying to rcstram the impetuous 
temper of Chrysostom, encouraged or incited him to mah acts. 

With the common people the^ Patriarch enjoyed great 
popularity. He was no respecter of persons, and ho interpreted 
OhrLstianity in a socialistic sense which has not generully been 
cuuntcnuii^ or encouraged by the Lhureh. Though it was not 
political but social in«iuality that he deprecated, and nothing 
wTis further from his thoughts than to upset the cstahliaheci 
order of tilings, the spirit of his teaching certaiidy tended to 
set the poor against the rich. On the occasion of an earthquake 
ho said publicly that “ the vices of the rich caused it, and the 
pray cm of the poor averted the worst consequences.” It was 
easy for hjs enendes to fasten upon utterances like this and 
accuse him of “ aeducing the people.” His friendships with 
Olympias and other women whom he sometimes receivetl alone 
supplied matter for another slander. Having mined his dig^ri ve 
organs by exceasive asceticism, he made a practice of not dining 
in company, and in consequence of this uiusocibI habit he was 
suspected of private gluttony. 

For three years Chrysostom and Eudoxia were on the best 
of terniB. Chrysostom owed his see, Eudosia her throne, to 
Eutiopius, and they both refuaed to be bis creatures. But early 
in A.U. 'ItH she (Ud something which evoked a stem rebuke fmm 
the Archbishop, and the consequence of his am^city wns tlmt 
he was not received at Court. We lenm ol this in connexion 
with an episode wliich reveak Eudoxia herself in an amiable light. 

rorphyrius. the bishop of Gaza, with other clergy ol that 
diocese, visited Ctmstontinople in the spring of a.d. 401, to 
pcisuade the government to take strong measures for the suppr^ 
sion of pagan practices. For the citizens of Gaza still obstin¬ 
ately held to the worship of their old dcitiea, .4phiiodite, tlie Sun, 
Perec phono, and above all Mamas, the Cretan Zeus. When the 
clergy reached the capital and secured lodgings, their first act 
was to visit Chrysostom, “ He received us with great honour 
and courtesy, and asked us why we undertook the fatigue of 
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tLe journey, aod we told bim. And be bade ua not to despond 
but to have hope in the mereioa of Ciod, uinl said„ * 1 ea.iiiiot 
apeak to the Emperor^ for the Empress excited hm indignation 
(igainst me because I charged her ft thing wliich she coveted 
and robbed. Ajid I am not concerned about Ma angetj for it ia 
tlieiTLsclves they hurt ftud not tne^ aud even if they hurt my body 
they do the more gocHi to uiy soul. . , . To-morrow I will send 
for the eunuch AmantiiiSr the cfiAttenMi (chaiiiberlain) of the 
Eixij^resa^ who bos great innimnce with her and ia really a aen-'ant 
of Godp itnd I ahall commit the matter to him/ Having received 
these injuiictJona and a recommeudution to God, wc prorreeded 
to our iim. And on the next day we went to the bishop and 
found in his house the chamberlain Amantiua, for the bishop 
had attended to our aflaij and had seut for him nnd C3q>lamed it 
to him* And when we came in, Amantius stood up and did 
obeisance to the most holy bishop?, inclining hia face to the 
ground, and they, W'hen they were toM who he waSp embraced 
him and kissed him. And the archbishop John hade them 
explain orally thdr ftfEair to the chamberlain. And Porph^Tius 
explained to him all the Concernment of the idolaters, how 
licentionaly they perform the unlawful rites and oppr^s the 
Christkiia* And Amautius^ when he heard this, wept and was 
iUled with zeal for God, and said to them> ^ Bo not despondent, 
fathers, for Christ can tsldeld His reHgion* Do yo therefore 
pray, and i will speak to the Augusta.^ 

** The next day the chamberlam Amantius sent two denODug 
to bid m come to the Palace, and we arose and proceeded with 
ail expedition. Asd we fouud him awaiting ua, and he took 
the two bishops and introduced them to the Empre^ Eudoxift. 
And when she saw them she saluted theui first and said, * Give 
me your blessings futhem/ and they did obeioanoe to her. Now 
she was sitting on a golden sofa. And she said to them, ■ Excuse 
me, priesta of Christ, on Account of my situatioi:i, for 1 was 
auxioua to meet your sanctity in the arLtcchamber. But pray 
God on my behalf that I may be debverod happily of the child 
which is in my vromb*' And the bishops, wondering at her con¬ 
descension, oaidj * May He who blessed the wombs of Sarah 
and Ecbcccft and Elizabeth, bl-^ and quicken tlie child in 
thine/ After further edifying tponvcrsatioii, she said to ihem, 

* 1 know w-by ye came, as the castrensb Amantius explain^ it 
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to me. But if you are fain to instruct 016 , fathcis, 1 am at your 
jM-rvioe.’ Thus biddea, they told kei all about the idolaters, and 
the impious rites which they fearlessly practised, and their 
oppression of the Christiaua, whom they did not allow to hold a 
nubUc office nor to till their lands ‘from whose produce they 
pav the dues to your Imperial sovereignty,’ jVnd the Empress 
said, ' Do not despond; for I trust in the Lord Christ, the Son 
of God, that I shall persuade the Emperor to do those things 
that are due to your eamtly faith and to dismiss you hence well 
treated. Depart, then, to your privacy, for you arc fatigued, 
and pray God to qo-operate with my requeat.’ She then oom- 
manded'money to be brought, and gave three handfuls of money 
to the bishops, saying, ‘ In the meantime take this for your 
expenses.’ And the bishops took the money and blessed her 
abundantly and departed. And when they went out they gave 
the greater part of the money to the deacons who were atsnding 
at the door, reserving little for themselves. 

“And w4en the Emperor came into the apartment of the 
Empress, she told him all touching the bishops, and requested 
him that the heathen temples of Gassa should be pulled down. 
But the Emperor was put out when he heard it, and said, ‘1 
know that city is devoted to idols, but it is loyally disposed in 
the matter of tasation and pays a largo sum to the revenue. 
It then we overwhelm them with terror of a sudden, they will 
betake themselves to flight and we shall lose so much of the 
revenue. But if it must be, let us afilict them partmlly, depriv¬ 
ing idolaters of their dignities and other public offices, and bid 
their temples be shut up and be used no longer. For when they 
are afflicted and stroiteued on all sides they will recognise the 
truth; but an extreme measure coming suddenly ia hard ou 
snbjecte,’ The Empreas was much vexed at this reply, for 
she was ardent in matters ol faith, but ahe merely said, ‘The 
Lord cau assist his servants the ChriatinnB, whether we conseut 

or decline.’ . 

“ We learned these details from the chamberlain Amantius. 
On the morrow the Augusta sent lor tis, and having first saluted 
the bishops according to custom, she l>adc them sit down. And 
after a long spirituai talk, she said, ‘ 1 spoke to the Emperor, 
and he was somewhat displeased. But do not despond, for, 
Cod willing, I -cannot cease until ye be satislied and depart. 
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liEiviilg succecdiKl in yawr pious purposer’ And iho bialiopa 
Iliads obeisance. Ttcn ibe gamtcd Porphyrins, moved by the 
spirit^ and recollecting the word of the thiice blessed ancboFet 
Proeopiiia, said to the Kmprcss ^ ' Exert yonrself for the sake 
of Christ, and in recompense for your exertions He can bestow 
on you a son whose life and reign you vd\l see and enjoy for many 
ycars.^ At these words the Empress was filletl with joy, and her 
face flushed» and new beauty beyond that which she already 
liad passed, into her face; for tbe outward appearance shows what 
passes withm. And she said, * Pray, fathci^^, that according to 
your word, ivith the will of God, 1 may bear a male ehdd, and if 
it so befalb T promise yon to do all that ye ask. And another 
tiling* for which ye ask not, I intend to do with the con'5ent of 
Christ; i will found a church at Gaza in the centre of the city. 
Depart, then in peace* and rest quiet, praying constantly for my 
happy deliver)*; lor the time of the birth is near." The bishops 
commended her to God and left the Palace, And prayer wna 
msde that she should bear a male child ; lor w'e bebeved in the 
wonis of Saint Procopius the anchoret. 

And every day we used to visit John, the archbishop, 
and had the fruition of his pious discourse, sw'cetcr than honey 
and the honey comb. And Amaatius the chambcrlaLn used to 
come to us, sometimes bearing messages from the Emprcaa^ 
at other times merely to pay a visit. And after a few days 
ebe brought forth a male child [April 10]» and he w-'as called 
TLcpdoaius after his grandfather Theodofdus, the Spaniard, Tvho 
reigned along with Gratian. And the child Theodosius was 
bom in the purjde, wherefore he was proclaimed Emperor at hia 
birth. And there wss great joy in the city* and uien were sent 
to the cities of the Empire, bearing the good news, with gifts and 
bounties. 

" But the Empress, who had only just been deliverctl^ Hcot 
AinaiitJiis to us with this message: ' I thank Christ that God 
bestowed on rue a son, on account of your holy prayers. Pr^iyt 
then, fathers, for his life and for my lowly self, in order that I 
nmv fulfil those things which I proniiscti you, Cflirist himself 
again consenting through your holy prayei^/ And when the 
seven days of her lying-in were fulfilled, ahe sent for na and met 
us at the door of the chamber, carrying in her arms the infant 
in the purple robe^ And sahe inclined her head and aaid^ ' Draw 
von I L 
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uigh^ fathers, imto me and the child which the Lord ginjiled to 
me through jout holy prayers.^ And Rhe gave thetii tlie child 
that they might aeal it (with God^a signet). And the bishops 
^alqd both her and the child with the seal of the cross, and, 
ofiering a prayer, sat down. And when they had s[ioken many 
words full of edification, the lady says to them^ ‘ Do ye know, 
fathers, what I re6olve<i to do in regard to your affair ? * [Here 
Porphyiius related a dream wiiieh he had dreamed the night 
before ; then Endoxia resumed :]* It Chiiat permit^ the child 
will bo inivilegeti to receive baptism in a few days. Do ye 
then depart and camiKJse a petition and insert in it all the 
requests ye wish to mahe. And when the child comes forth from 
the baptismal rite, give the petition to liini who holds the child 
in his arms ; and I shall instruct hiii^ what- to do/ Having 
received these directions we blessed her and the infant and went 
□at. Then we composed the petition, inserting many things in 
the document, not only as to the overthrow of the idols bnt also 
that privileges and revenue should be granted to the holy Church 
and the Christiana ; for the Church was poor. 

The days ran by, and the day on which the young Emperor 
Thcodosjus waa to be baptbed arrivKl. And aU the city was 
crowned with garlands and decked out in garments made of 
silk and gold jewels and all kind of omamentSp so that no one 
could describe the adornment of the city. One might behold the 
inhabitant's multitudinous as the waves, arrayed in all manner 
of gamients. But it is beyond my power to describe the brill¬ 
iance of that pomp; it is a task for those who are practised 
writers, and I shnll pursue iny true history, ’ftlien the young 
Theodosius was baptized and came forth from the church to the 
Palace, you might behold the magnificence of the nmltitude of 
the magnates and their dn^zllng raiment^ for all were dressed 
in white, and you would have thought they were coverc?d with 
anow- The patricians headed the procession, with the illualTe^ 
and all the other raiiks^ and the military contingents, all carrying 
wax candles, so that the stars seemed to shine on earth. And 
close to the infant^ which was earrietJ in arms, was the Emperor 
Arcadius himself, his face cheerful and more radiant than the 
puqde robe he was wearing, and one of the magnates carri^ the 
infant in brilliant apparel. And we marvelled, beholding such 
glory. , , ^ 
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And we atood at tlie portal of the ebtircli, with out pctitioa, 
and wht^ti ho canic fortt from the baptbni we celled aloud, 
Playing, * We petition your Piety/ paper. And 

he who carried the cliild seeing this, and knowing our buaiiieaa, 
for the Empress had instructed hinit bade the ^japer be showed 
to hiuit and when he received it hatted. And he coiimiaiided 
rilence^ and having unrolled a part he read it> and folding it 
up, placed his hand nndet: the head of the child and cried out, 

' ilia niajt^ty has ordej?ed the requests contained in the petition 
to be ratified/ And all having seen. marveUed and did obeisance 
to the Emperor, congratulating him that he had the privilege 
of seeing his son an emperor in his lifetime ; and hu rejoiced 
thereat. And that which had happened for the sake of her 
son was announced to the Empress, and she rejoitn^d and 
thanked God on her knees. And when the child entered the 
Palace* she met it and received it and khi^ed it, and holding it 
in her armss greeted the Emperorj say nig, * You are blessed, my 
hird, for the things which yuur eyes have beheld in your Uie- 
time/ And the king rejoiced thereat. And the Empress, 
seeing Kirn in gocwl humour, said, * Please let ns learn what the 
petition contains that its contents may be fulfilled.^ And the 
Emperor ordered the paper to bo read, and when it was rcadi 
said, *Thc request is bard, hut to refuse is harder, since it is 
the fiTi5t mandate of our son.' 

The petition was granted^ and Eudoxia arranged a meeting 
between the quaestor, the minister on whom it devolved to 
draft the Imperial rescripts, and the bishops, tliat all the wishes! 
of the latter might be incorporated in the edict. The execution 
of it;, which was inridions and required a strong Land and will, 
was intrusted to Cynegius, and the bishops returned to Palestine^ 
haring received considerable sums of money from the Empress 
and Emperor, as well as the fund* which the Empress liad 
promised for the erection of a church at Gam. 

This narrative gives U3 an idea of the kind of little dramas 
that probably lay behind many of the formal decrees and 
inflcripta preaen'ed in the Imperial CSodca. The wonder of the 
provincial bishops at the splcnflid apparel of the great of the 
earth, their edifying spiritual conversations with the Empress, 
with the eunuch, and with the archbishop, the ruse of Eudoxia 
to compass the success of the petition, all sneh details help 
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US to realise the life ol the time; Avlule the hesitation of the 
pioua Aicadius to root out the heathen aboniinaticmit " because 
the heathen were respectable taxpajera shuvi^a that even he^ 
when the ghostly and worldly policies of the Empiro clashed, 
was more inclined to be Emperor than chinohmarL. 

To return to Chrysostom- When he performed the ceremony 
of baptizing the Emperor-s son and heirt there miost have been 
a reconciliation with the court, but Eudoxia could not forget 
the incident, and henceforward she would be at least disposed to 
lend a patient car to hia enemies. And his enemies were many, 
both in clerical and in secular circles. Among the fashionabk 
Edies who were particularly offended by hk caatigattonjs of 
female nianncra were three who were intiniato friends of the 
Empress—Mania, wife of Piomotufi, in whose house Eudoxin 
had been brought up ; Castricia, the wife of Satuminus, whom 
Chrysostom had helped to rescue from the vengeance of Gainaa ; 
and Eugraphiat whoae hoMise waa a centre for aU those who 
dete-sted liini.^ It is easy to biagme how easily they could 
continne to poison Endoxia^s mind against a priest who was 
exceptionaUy tactless by twisting his invectives against the 
foibles of women into personal attacks ii|Hin herself. 

But the agitation of irres|>onslble eneniiea might not have 
shaken his position^ if he had not committed indiscreticjns in the 
domain of ecclesiastical policy. Antoninus, the bishop of Epliesua^ 
had been accused of simony and other offences, and Chrysostom 
was appealed to. He determined to investigate the nuitter on 
the spot, and set out in the winter of A,n. 401.^ The inquiry 
disclosed abuses in nmny of the churches of w catem Asia Minor, 
and Chrysostom acted with more zoal than wariness. He 
deposed and replaced at least thirteen bi3ho[>s, exceeding the 
rights of his jurisdiction, and, it was said, not giving a fair hearing 
to the cases. XaturaUy ho stirred up many new enemies. 

He waa absent five months from Constantinople. He had 
deputed an eloquent Sjvian, Severian, bishop of Oabnia, to act 
for Inm during his absence. Severian seems to have joined the 
league of his enemies, and there was an open rupture between 
him and Sempion the deacon. MTicn the Patriarch returned 
he found his own Sec disorganised, and a local eoiimcil was held 

^ Sh PaJliieiiLUi^ cv 4, S. Thm rcii rA ^ 
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to hear the chargea \vhich Serapion brought agaiflat SeveriuQ. 
\Vlicn Sevorian^ who felt aura of support in high qiiartorsT 
the efforts of the hLshops to iudoce Mm to be ceeoneilod with the 
deacon, ChryBoatom told Mm that it would be well for him to 
return to the see of Gabala wMch he had so loag nogleoted. 
SoYcrian, who tvoeina to have oat^^rtaiued the ambition of replac¬ 
ing ChT^^oatom oa the PatrLarchal throne, now aaw that ho had 
gone too far^ and be left the city. At Chalcodon he waa recahed. 
The Empress had hcrscli implored the Patriarch to reconcile 
himself with Severian. Throughout the quarrel popular opinion 
had been on Chrysoatom's side, but it may be questioned whether 
hia conduct was altogether creditable,' He yielded to Eudoj^^s 
prayerSj. but it was nccesaary to tranquillifio popular feelings 
for which purpose he preached a pacific sermon wMch ended 
with the wori, “Keceive our brother Severiao the bishop.?^ * 
Sov^erian responded by a aeimoa of which the note was likewise 
peace. But the peace was hollow, 

A new Riomi from another quarter Avas soon to burst over 
Chrysostom. ThcopWlus, the archbishop of Alexandria, bore no 
goodwill to the eloquent preacher who'occupied the great see 
which liud now precedence over hLj own. TlieopMlus, whose 
principal claim to be remembered is the destruction of the 
Serapeum;, the famous stronghold of paganism at Alexandria, 
seems, so far ea we can judge from hia acta, to have been a 
doiiiineering and unscrupulous prclatCp He had probably been 
spoiled by the enjoyment of poweTi Ho is described as natur¬ 
al! Y impnlsive, bold and precipitous in action , extraordinarily 
quarrelsome, impatient and determined in grasping at any 
object he bad set his mind on." ^ Ho had hoped to secure for 
a candidate of Ms own the archiepiscopal chair of Cooatantinople 
after the death of Nectarios, aud had not forgiven Chrysostom 
his disappointnient ; which was rendered particularly huraibat- 
ing by the fact that Eutropiua had forced Mm to take part in 
ChryMstoro's consecration, Theophilus had held the hereti^l 
opiMon of Origen, who rejected the anthropomorphic oonccptioiL 
of the Deity which is suggested by many pasanges in the Hebrew 
Scripture. The same opinion was beld in a monastic settlement 
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111 tLe desert of Kitrb in Upper E^vpt, over whioh four mauks 
presided who were known, from their rcinp.rkiible bi^ture, as 
the Tall Brothers.^ TlieophiluPip however^ tliaaged his view on 
the theological point- and {a. d. 401) issued a Paschal letter 
condemning Origen and his disciples. He then convoked, n 
BjTiodj which anstheniiatLsed Origen and condemned the Nitrinn 
monks. He had other reasons lor ch^aMiig the destruction of the 
Tall Brothers^ and he obtained troops from the augustal Prefect 
of Egypt to arrest them. The habitations of the monks were 
sacked and pillaged, and tha Tall Brothers with their foUowerH, 
cbd in sheepskioe, made their way to Palestine, where the 
bishops, admonished by letters from Theophilua, refused them 
shelter. Unable to find nest for the soles of their feet, they 
took ship for Constantinople to place themselvefl under the 
protection of Chiystsstom. He received them kindly^ but would 
not communicato w^th them until their cause had been e^camined, 
and he lodged them m the church of St. Anastasia^" where their 
wants were ministered to by his deaCDnesses. 

The piety and virtues of the Tall Brothers were well known 
by repute at Constantinople, and the Empress was eager to 
exert hemelf in their behalf. Meeting one of them as she was 
driving through the city, she stopped her carriage, asked him 
to pray for her, and promised to arrange that a synod should be 
convokinl and Theophilus summoned to attend it. The monks 
then drew up a petition to the Emperor^ setting forth their 
charges against their archbishops and an Imperial messenger was 
sent to Alexandria to compel Theophilus to come bo Constan' 
tinopic and JiiiBwer for his conduct at a synod to be hold them. 

Tbeopliilus had already instigated Epiphanius^ bishop of 
Constantin in Cyprus, who was an authority on heresies, to 
convene a sjmod of the Cypriote bishops to condemn the opinion 
of Origen ^ and to circulate ita decisions to the sees of the Church, 
This had been done, and Theophilus, finding himself in an 
awkward i>Dsition by the pereniptory summons to appear as a 
defendant hi the capital, urged Epiphaulus to go Ln person to 
Constantinople and ohtfiin Chrysostom^s signature to the decree 
of the Cypriote counciL Epiphanius, persuaded by the crafty 

' Atiimcifiii+w, I>ipihr<iflHl('whoa»Tiioo. < On thi* i-butrli sw Du 
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fljitterics (>f tlie Alexandrian prelate that a cmis in the Church 
de|>euded on hJa interveiitioUp snileJ for Ojiist3iiitiiiO[ile (early 
in A. a 403). But ho was not a strong ally; he was out of place 
and bewiltlercd amid the intrigiiea of the capital. Imally ho 
became acquainted with the Tall Brothenj, and when they told 
him that they Lad read his books ^ with admimtion, and rc- 
monatmted with him for condemning their writing?, which he 
was obliged to confess ho only knew from hearsay + he came to 
the conclusion that he had lu^e a mistake and ailovv^ed himself 
to be as a tool by Thcophilus. Bisgusted and dejected ho 
set sail for home, but the fatigue and excitement had overtaxed 
his failing strenglh and he died on the voyage {^lay B2). 

About a month later {in June) Theophilus arrived with a 
large retinue of bishops who came to support him from Egyp^» 
Syria, and Asia Jiinor. He had been summoned to appear as 
all accused man before an ecclesiastical tribunal over which 
Chrysostom would presidoj bnt he was determined to Invert 
the parts, and be himself the indge, with C]hrj^tom at the bar. 
That he succeeded in hia plan was due entirely to Chrysostora^s 
indiscretions. The Empress had interested herself in the atTair 
of the Tall Brothers, and it was due to her influence that Theo- 
philus had been forced to come to answer for his conduct. If 
Chiy^soatom^ who in that aflair had shown admimble caution, 
had now exercised ordinary tact and Bolf-restraiiit^ he could have 
had Eudoxia entirely on his side and might have defied all the 
arts and intrigues of his Alesandriaii rivaL Eudoxia had shown 
her veneration for the saintly bishop Epiphanius, by asking Inm 
to pray for her infant son who was iU, and Chrysostom^ offended 
hy her graciousnCsa towards a bishop w^ho had beniQ openly 
hoatilc to hiinRelf^ preached a violent sermon,against women, 
ui which the word Jezebel was pronannceiL The congregation 
interpreted it as allusive to the EmpreaSp and the matter was 
soon brought to her cars.- She was furious at the insult, and 
prepared to exert all her inBucnce to support the party w hich 
was planning the ruin of the archbishop. Tbeopbilus, rejecring 
the hospitality which Chr)-'soHtom olTered him, witablished him¬ 
self in the pabce of Pbcidia, close to the Great PalocCp and h is 
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bribea^. biinquet^^ and Oatterias drew tldtber all the KCcleHmatica 
and fasluouable ladies wlioiu Chrysostflin had ofEeudecL 

Clirysostom seems hardly to h^ve realised the danger of his 
position. Ini^tead of attempting to tarn away the wrath of the 
Empress^ he adopted a weak and ooncihatory attitude towards 
the archbishop of Alexandria, The question of the Tafl Brothers, 
though it waa now a Hceondarv consideration^ luid to bo disposed 
of before Theophilus could take any open steps against Chry¬ 
sostom, and Chrysostom was invited by the Emperor to pmaide 
over an investigation into the charges they had preferred against 
Theophilus* But he declined on the groand that such an inquiry 
into things which had oecurrod in anather diocese would be 
illegal. This decision at once freed Theophilua from his position 
as an aCCnsed person, and the board was clear for him to organise 
Ids attack on Chiyaostooi. A list of charges was drawn up* 
sufficient to move the Emperor, under his wife^s influence, to 
summon a council to inquire into them* Witnesses were pro- 
cured to substantiate the acciiEatbns. 

Popular feeling ran so high in favour of Chrysostom that 
the authorities were afraid to hold the aynod within the precincts 
of the city^ and it met acro:^ the water in the pataec of the Oak, 
which had been built by the Praetorian Prefect Euhniis in the 
suburbs of Chatcedon. Chzyaostom refused to appear before 
a body which was packed with his enemies. The inajoritv of 
the bishops present were Egyptians, prepared to do whatever 
their archbishop told them* The chief accuser of Chiyaostoni 
was John, his a^chdeacon^ Among the numcroiis chaTges that 
w'erc formulated for the sjmod to investigate were these : tliat 
he had sold the marble which Kcctarius had set aside for decorat¬ 
ing the church of St. Anastasia ; that he had revultd the clergy 
as corrupt *, tliat he had called Epiphaniim a fool and a deniun ; 
tliat he had intrigued against Scveiian ; that he received visits 
from women by themselves after he had sent every one else 
out of the room ; that a bath was heated for him alone, and that 
after he had bathed Sempion emptied the bath so that no one 
else might use it j that he ate gluttonously alone, living like a 
Cyclops.* The aoensationa which really demanded an inquiry 
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coiit^rmjd Ilia conduct- lq dcpcjaing bishops Lu ABifl and ordainiug 
othc^ni without due invcBtigntiea of their chamctcrs. 

Afi OJirYSOStoiDj repeatedly sunmiioncd, refused to ap|>ear 
and plead, Le Tvas cDiidemned, not as guilty of the orLrues whieH 
were alleged againat hinri j but because ho refused to ap|iear, 
and he was formally deposed £ix}iq his see. A report, of the result 
was eommuuicated to the Emperor, with the suggestion that it 
was for him and not for the Council to deal with the ohatge 
that the arrhbishop hud spoken treasoiuiblj^ nf the Empress.^ 
Arcadius conJiTmcd the decree in a rescript w Inch pronounced 
the sentence of baiiishiuent^ To the aridibishop^s enemies the 
penalty nmy have seemed too lenient, but it roused the uidigiia- 
tion of the people^ who would not have their idol removed by 
the act of a small packed assembly like the Synod of the Oak. 
I^ud clamours were raised for the assembling of a general 
CoimeiJ of the Church, Flocking round St, Sophia and the 
arcliiepiscopal pilace, the populace made it impossible for the 
Impciml ofiEcej^ to seize CbwiHjfitoin and expel him from the 
citv for three days. He delivered two diiscouiscs in the chureh, 
id w'liieh he referred to the Empress os a Jezebel or a llerodias, 
“ One day she called me the thirtocoth spoatlet and now her 
name for me is Judas«” ^ But he had no intention of defying 
the Emperor or causing a sedition. Ho stole out from his palate 
at night, BurrendcTcd himself, was taken across to the Asiatic 
coast, and withdrew to Praenetus near Nioomedia. 

When it was discovered that he had departed^ the fury of 
the people burst out^ The city was in an uproar. The populace 
claTuoured for the recall of tbeir pastor^ and an earthquake 
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which nt thifi crLsig shook the city and the Groat Palace was 
interpreted to mean that the voice of the people was the voice 
of God.^ The Empress herseif, who was veTy superstitioim, 
was jiaiiie-strickea, and ahe sent oiie of her chamberlauis with a 
letter to Chn'sostoin imploring him to return. In this cod- 
cilia tor)' letter she disclaimed all reaponaibilitv for hie exile. 
“Let not your Ilolineas suppose,” she wrote, “that I was 
pri^y to what has been done* I am innocent of thy blood. 
Wicked and coinipt men devised this plot; God to whom I 
sacrifice m witness of my tears. 1 remember that my dnldreti 
were baptized by thy hands* I touched the knees of the Emperor 
and besought him : * We have lost the priest, let ns bring 
him back. Unless vre restore him there is no hope for the 
Empire.^ ” Chrysostom accepted her overtniea imd returned. 

ben he was back in his palace,, Eudoxia sent him a verbal 
message: “ My prayer has been fulfilled* Sly success is a crown 
more precious than my imperial diadem. 1 have received the 
priest* restored the head to the bcMiy^ the pilot to tlie ship., the 
flhepherd to the dock^ the bridegroom to the bridal chamber,” 
She was genemus in her amends, and the archbishop, not to be 
outdone in generoait?^ paid an extraviignnt tribute to her in 
a triuniphant germon he preached the next day in St. Sophia - 
(July). LJis eulogy of the Empress, w^ho seems to have been 
very popular* was loudly applauded. 

Chrjsrfjstom desired to regularise his position by a general 
Cenneti which should inquire into his case and the proceedings 
of the Synod ol the Oat, TheophiliiB began to spin new intrig^iosj 
and there were bloody frays between the jKjpulace and hia 
pirtisans. Not having the countenance of the court, he did not 
djire to remain any longer in the city, and aailed w ith his follow ers 
back to Eg)-pt 3 If Cbiysostom had now been able to control 
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bia temper, liis r^OQcillaticin with the court nijght hnve been 
periiiiilierkt, jind aU might have g(>ne smoothly. But a trivial 
incident ocourred vvhitdi betrayed iiim into gross bnpoUteness 
towardii the Empresa. 

Soine monthiJ after hi^s retunij^ a silver imago of Eiidoxia cm 
a tdilL j^jorph^^' colnmn was oreoted by Sirnpliciu.3, Prefect of 
the C^ty, bi the middle of the Anguatoum, and thus close to the 
vcstibnlo of St. Sophia.- The mangural ceremonies were of a 
pagan characterj and accompanied by dancing and music, and 
the loud noise of the merriment interrupted the Borricc in St. 
Sophia. Chiyaostom coniplained to the Prefect in no tneastired 
terms, and his denunciation of the heathenish rites was takeJi 
by the Empreaa as a personal af&ont. She was an impulsive 
woman, and she was now ready to side with his enemies, Severian 
of Gnbala and the rest, w-ho w ere lurkmg for an opportunity of 
vengeance. ChryvSostom poured fuel on the flame by a Bcimon 
which began: “ Again Herodias is furiously raging, again she is 
dancing, again demanding the head of John on a charger.*' ^ 

Chrysostom had demanded a general Council the enm- 
monsea had been sent out; but Eudoxia w™ now eager that 
the Council should be so ]racked with his opponents that ita 
result w'onld bo not to rescind but to confirm the decree of the 
Synod of the Oak. At Clmatmas she and the Emperor refusetl 
to communicate with the pastor w hom she had so w armly wel¬ 
comed on hiH return, until the approaching Council should have 
tried his case. Thcophilua refused to attend; his experiences 
at Constantinople did not encourage a second visit. But many 
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o( his bishops went, and he instructs them to make use of the 
canon of the hV^uncil of Antioch of A.i>. S41, which laid down 
that if a bishop who had been deposed hy a ^jnod idicmid then 
ap[>eal to the secular power his deposition should be hnaL 
and irrevocable. The Council met early in a.d. 4Cth but many 
supporters of Cbiysostom were present ■ and hk enemies, who 
did not proiioac to investigate the charges agamst him but to 
condemn him by virtue of the canon of jintioch, found them¬ 
selves in an awkward position. For the Council of Antioch was 
deeply tainted with Aiianism, and the canon was aimed at 
Athnuaaius, Whm it was suggested to them in the Emperor's 
presence that if the Canon was to be accepted as authoritative 
they must subscribe to the actg of the Council in question j they 
were taken aback, but for very slmmc they promised to subscribe. 
It was a promise they could not possibly fulfil^ for the Council 
was notoriously bcretJcal. And so the matter bung fire, while 
Chrysustom Continued to perform his ordinary duties. But 
Easter (April 17) was now^ appmaching, and representations 
were made to the Emperor that it w^as kupossibJe to allow the 
ceremonies of tlmt high feati^-al to be celebrated by a man w^ho 
bad been deposed and excommumeated by a synod. He was 
ordered to remain in bis palace and not to enter the churcli^ but 
be refused to coniply unless he were compelled by force. 

F^ter Eve was the great day for tbe baptinm of converts^ 
and in thk year there w'cre three thousand candidates. Large 
multitudes nasienibled in St. Sophia, many having come in from 
the neigbbouriug towns. At night the church was crowded, 
w hen a body of goldiers entered and scattered the coiigtegation. 
Women and children fled shrieking through the streets, but the 
clei^y succeeded in reassembling the congregation in the Baths 
of Constantine, and prepamtions were made to edebmte the 
services there. But the flock was again diapersed by Butdieia. 
On EEister Day the devoted followerfl of CliTysostoiii would not 
attend the services in St. Soplik, and celebrated EeLstcr in an 
Dpeii field bfeyond the walls. 

For two months longer CbryHostom was allowed to remain in 
his palace, hut was prevented from leading it. Arcadius felt 
some compunction about proceeding to extremitioa. But at 
length he yielded to the pressure of Sevcriaiiand the other bkhojiw, 
who wer^ urging him to tranqulUiBe the city b}" removing the 
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cause of scan^lal and disturbance:. »nd on duiie ^0 an IniiaeTifd 
maniifltc was deliverea to ChTy-aostom, ordering lain to leave 
the city* lie submitted, end allowed himself to be conducted 
stealthily to one of the barbouis and conveyed in a boat to the 
Bitliyniati coast. 

On the same night a fire broke out In ht. Sophia. It began 

at the chair of the archbishop and, Baiuing upwards, caught the 
roof and luruod round the building like a serpent. Tlicre was 
a high wind, and the flames, blown southward, caught the senate- 
house. Both buildings were destroyed, but the destruction of 
the senate-house was the greater niisfortune, because it was a 
museum of precious works of classical art. The statues of the 
nine Muses were burned, but the Zeus of Ihxiona and the Athene 
of Lindus escaped.* 

The cause of the conflagration vres made a matter of judicial 
inquin'. Some attributed it to Chrysostoin hiiitself, others to 
hb friends. It was mode a pretext for a bitter and cruel j)er- 
secutiou of all his adherents.- The deaconess Olympias was 
treated with great harshness j she fell ill and withdrew to 
Cyziens. Many persons were punished for refusing to com¬ 
municate with Arsacius,* the new archbishop, who was installed 
a few days later (June 26). ile was a brother of Chiysostom’s 
predecessor Nectarius, and was a gentle old man, whom 
Chr^'sostom’a admirers described os muter than a fish and more 
inert than a frog. Partaking of the conimuniou with him was 
a sort of teat for discovering Johannites, as the followers of 
Chrysostom were called, 

Chrysostom lived in exile for three years, at first in Cucusus 
on the borders of Cappadocia and Armenia, then at ArabLssus,* 
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Frcun these pkces he condueteil an active cortespondence with 
hia friends aiid admirefs in alt parts df dnisteodomT and hia 
mJltieiice was so great that hk enetmes thought it pnident to 
pmeuro hia removal to a more remoto Pityiis on the 

Euxiiie coast. On the way thither he died from exhaustion 
(September 14, a.U. 407). 

The treatuient of ChryBOstom caused fresh trouble tietweeti 
the courta of Constantinople and Baveiina. Theophilus had 
first apprised Pope Innocent L of Ins deposition : letters from 
Chrysostom himself and bis clergy^ ddiverwi a few' days after¬ 
wards, probably cou\ineed him that the proceedings liad been 
extremely irregular, and this oonvktion was eonfimied when be 
TcceiA^ed from Thcophilus a tnemorandiiui of the acts of the 
Synod of the Oak. lie decided that the matter should be brought 
before a general Council and meanwhile declined to desist frtini 
communion with the Patriarchy to whom he sent a letter of 
conBoLtiion. An Italian Synod was summoned, and declared 
the condemnation of Chrysostom illegal and demanded a general 
Council at Theftsalonita, 

Ifonorius Imd already written twice to Arcadinsj* deploring 
the tumults and confkgrationa which had disgraced Constanti¬ 
nople, and criticbiiig the inconvenient haste with which the 
sentence against the condemned ha^l been carriEsi out before the 
decision of the head of the Church hod been ascertained. Ho 
wTote under the inBuence of Innocent, and definitely asserted 
the doctrine that ** the interpretation of divine things concerns 
churchmen* the obscn'ation of rehgion ccnccma us (the Em¬ 
perors).” Alter the meeting of the Italian Synod he wTote a 
third letter,* to be carried by a deputariDn of bishops and pricatay 
who w'ere to inforid his brother of the opinion of the Italian 
Church. The envoi's hod reason to repent of their exjieditiun. 
Escorted by soldiers from Athens to Constontinople, they were 
not permitted to land in that city, but were thrown into a 
Thracian fortresa^ forcibly deprived of the letters they iMjre, and 
nt Last hardly allowed to return to Italy 400). As they had 
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bffin sj^cLiallv tecomraended by I[oiiOiriiis hiinsolf to ArLiidius, 
till; uiktrugeous tTCfitnie^nt they tectiivoci was a gn^votis ftitront 
to the v^'esteni court. The Eastern Emperor took no notice 
whatever of the pK}posal to BiimTuon a general CDimeib und the 
Imperial hrotlserii seem oever again to have held any counminica- 
tioRB. Honornifl and Irmoeeut could do no more ; they had to 
ubundon Chrysoatom to his fate.^ 

The iiimpreaa Eiido^da did not live to see the later phase of 
the epUode in which she had played a considerable part+ though 
rather ps the instmmeiit of uascnipnloiia ecelesiastiea than 03 
the directress cd a consfUTiicy against a man whose probity she 
certainly re^spected. She died on October 6, a.P. 40>1^ of a 
miecarrhige.* 

ArcadiuR Hliunbered on his ttrone for three and a half years 
after her death, and died on May h a.P* iOB. During this time 
the tebis of powder seem to have been in the hands of AnthemiuBj 
the Praetorian Prefect of the East, who was aftenvanls to prove 
himself an able mimsler-® One of the principal concerns of the 
govemment during these years was the condition of the sonthern 
and eastern provinces of Asia Minors exposed to the savagery of 
the Isaiirian brigands. Their devastations continued from a.D. 
4I>4 to 407.* We hear of the failure of a general to suppress them 
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at the beginning of tie raovemetitj but we aTe not t-old bow \his 
civU war was brought to an end, Autlemius bad also tn keep 
a watchful eye on Alaric and Stilldio, To them we must now 
return. 


§ 6, ^/urn's FiM Inmsian of Ifalif {A,n, 101^03) 


\Vq saw how Alaric and bis Visigoths had withdra^rn from the 
Peloponnesus into the province of Kew^ Epirus in A.n, 307^ and 
that Alaric had been appointed to some Imperial posts probably 
that of ilaster of Soldiers in IMyricuin, For four years we hear 
nothing of hJm except that he took advantage of hia official 
poaitioD to equip his followers with modem arms from the Eoman 
araenals in the Dacian diocese.* Then suddenly he detennmed 
to inva^lo Italy, Perhaps it was the defeat ol the attempt of 
Galnas to establish a German ascendancy at Constantinople that 
averted hia covetous eyes from the Balkan lauds and moved hiur 
to seek a habitation for his people in the realm of UosoriuB, It 
can hardly have been bis hope to establish a permanent kingdom 
in Italy itself.^ We may take it that bis intention w^as rather to 
frighten Honorius into granting him lands and concessions in 
the Danube provinces. An opportune moment came when, 
towards the end of a,ij, 401, a host of Vaudals and other bar¬ 
barians under a savage leader named Kadagnisus had broken 
into Noricum and Kaetin.® Alaric passed the Italian Alps in 
JJpvemberj^ and advanced to Aquileiaf which he appears to have 
captured A The Italians were in constemationj and not least 
Honorius himBeU, who thought of fleeing to Gaul^ and was wdth 
difficulty persuaded that he vras safe behind the walls of Lilian 
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During tho next t^TO motiths the cities of \eiieti8 open«i their 
gates to the Gotlis, and Alaric was ready to nuirch on Milan, 
where he hoped to seize the Emperor’s sacred perBon* 

At the moment Italy was defenceless, because Stilicho had 
led his mobile troops across the Alps to drive beck Radagaistis 
and the uivadcrs of Raetia. This printer campaign was success¬ 
ful . The herhaiians were checked, and Stilicho induced them to 
fumiah him with aqxiliaricH against the Goths.* Reinforced by 
this accession and also by troops hastily simmiondd from the 
Rhine frontier and from Britain, he came down to relieve Milan 
and deliver Italy (about the end of February, A.». 402) * Alarie 
abandoned the siege and marched westward to Ilasta (Asti), 
which he failed to take, and then went on to FoUentia (Follcnzo) 
on the liver Tanarsis, where he decided to make a stand against 
the forces of Stilicho who marched, in pursuit. According to the 
poet who celebrated this campaign, a council was held in the 
Gothic camp, and one of the veterans who feared the issue of 
a trial of strength iivith Stilicho besought the king to withdraw 
from Italy while there was yet time. jUarfc indignantly refused ; 
he was confident that he was destined to capture Rome; and ho 
a.ssured the assembled warriors tliat a clear voice had come to 
him from a grove, saying penetTobis tid Ufbem, “ thou shalt pene¬ 
trate to the City,” 

The battle was fought on Easter-day (April 6). Neither side 
could claim a decisive ■tictory,^ but the Romans occupied tho 
Gothic camp, and Alaric’s family among other captives fell into 
their hands. The Goths descended to tho ligurian coast and 
marched along the coast road in the direction of Etruria.* 
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Stilieho rtld not attempt to oFertakc and cruab them. He opened 
Dcgotiationa and Alaric agreed to leave Italj, but we do not 

know wbat conditions were made.' ■ . .v ■ 

When he xetired from Italian aoil in accordance with this 
treaty, he remained near the borders of tbe peninsula, disMtisfie 
witb a bargain wbich perhaps tbe capthity of bis wife and 
children bad chiefly moved him to accept. At tbe end of a 
vear. during wiiich Stilicbo strengthened tbe miUtaiy forces m 
italy, probably at the expense of tbe defences of Gaul, be crossed 
the Itelian Irouticr again in the early stunmeT (A.n. 403) and 
attaekcrl Verona,' Here defeated by StUiclio, and almost cap- 
tuicrl himself, be took tbe northward road to tbe Brenner pass, 
pursued by the Homans. The army of the Goths suffered from 
biinger and disease, and seems to Lave been entirely at t e 
merov of tbe Homan general. But Stibeho acted once tfiore as 
he hk acted iu Tliessaly, in tbe Pebponnesus. and in Lit^a,® 
Ik come to an understanding with .^aric and allowed Um to 
take up his quarters in the border districts between Dalmatia 
and PaiiDonia, where be was to hold bim^lf in readiness to help 
Stilicbo to cany out tbe plan of annexing Eastern lUync^, 
Here be seems to have remained for some time and then to have 

moved again into Epirus. , , , ji u 

The story of these two critical years in italy can hardly be 
said to be knovra. The slight chronide which we can construet 
of Alaric’s invasions is drown from rhetorical poets and the 
scrappy notices of chropiclers. They do not tell us the thmfa 
that would enable us to iudge tbe situation. They do not tell 
us tbe number of the Gothic warriors, or the number and com- 
position of tho Imperial forces which opposed them; they do 
^ tell us anything of the actual course of the fighting or the 
tactiw employed at PoUentia or at Verona ; and they aw silent 
as to the precise conditions on which Stilicbo spared Alaric. 
We know enough, however, to see that if another than 
til in German general bad been at the head of affairs, if the 
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defence of the provincea had been in the bands of a Rouian 
cominandcr fiossessing the ability and charaetCT of Theodosius 
or Valentinion 1., the Visigoths and their king would hove 
been utterly crushed, and many calamities would have been 
averted, which ensued from the indulgent policy of the 
Vandal to whom Heodosius had unwisely entrusted the dea* 
tinies of Rome. 

The Emperor Honoriua oelobrated the lepulae of the invader 
by n triumphal eutrv into Roine.^ It was probably in the summer 
or autumn of a.d* 403 that, menaced by Alartc’s pro:ci^ty, he 
had moved hia home and court- &om Milan to Ravenna,® uiid, 
os future events w ere to prove, he could not have choaen a safer 
retreat. But he could now venture to Rome, which he had never 
visited before, enjoy the celebration of a triumph,® rcride in the 
palace of the Caeaara on the Palatine Hill, and enter upon his 
sixth consulship (a.D. 4(M} in the prwenee of the Senate and the 
Roman people. For the Romans, the triumphal entry of the 
Emperor was an event, Rome, which hud not witnessed a 
triumph for more than a hundrc<l years, had in Certain ways 
changed much since the days of Diocletian. In cxteriuil appear* 
flnee the trensfonnation from ancient into medieval Rome had 
already begun. Christian basiticae had been built in all parts 
of the city. Most of the great churches that utill cjdgt, though 
rebuilt, enlaced, or restored, had been founded in the fourth 
century. St. John iu the Lateran, the boaOjea of Liberi^ on the 
Esqiiiline which was soon to become Sta. Marin Maggtore, and 
outside the walls St. Peter beyond the Tiber, and St, Paul on 
the road to Ostia, were all probably visited by llononus.* The 
temples of the gods stood still unharmed, bnt derelict; more 
than twenty years before the altar of Victory had been removed 
from the &nate-honae. Some ^stingmshed senatorial families 
had been converted from their errors, like the Anicu and the 
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but the grejitef m iim her of the senators tvepo &till devoted 
to jiaganiam and would have welcomed a new Julian on the 
Imperial throne. Of these pagans the most distingiiLshed was 
Bymmachus, who had been their eloquent Bpokesman when they 
vainlv pleaded with Theodosius and Valentinian II. to permit 
the restoration of the altar of victory. And now during the 
vij^it of Honorius to Koine the Christian poet Prudentina took 
oecasion to compose a poem confuting the arguments of 
Svmmachus and exulting over the diBOomfitnre of LIb cause-® 
lie affected to believe that the aenators had freely and joyfully 
proscribed the pagan idolSp and that there TiTere few pagans left - 
(Adritos aegre TcdneHtiti cuUm. “ The Fathers^” he says, 
“ the luminaries of the worldj the venerable assembly of CatoSp 
were impatient to strip theniselves of their pontifical garmentj 
to cast the akm of the old aerpontj to aRfliime the snowy robes 
of baptismal innocence^ and to humble the pride of the conakdar 
forces before the tombs of the martjTs/l ^ 

Prudentina conclnded hia work with an appeal to the Emperor 
to suppress gladiatorial show^s t * 

tu nsorteg irsiseromm boailaum prohibeto Htarip 
TiiiUiiia In urbe codat euius alt poena ^'oluptaH. 

Tbia appeal probably expressed a conBiderable volurnc of public 
opinion;, and if it was not in this year that exhibitloas of gladiutora 
were finally forbiddenp it must Lave been soon afterwatils. 
Possibly it is not a mere legend that the immediate occasion 
of the abolition of these spectacles w-qs the act of an aged monk 
mimed Telemachua, who ruahed into the arena of the Colosseum 
to separate two combatants and was killed by the indignant 
pnpubce with uhowers of stones.* 

Tho occaaon of the Imperial mit to Rome was celebrated by 
Claudmn with his unflagging enthusiasm. He bad already, 
in a poem on the (idhic War, sung the repulse of Alaric at 
Polentia— 

a celebnuidn mihi etmetis PbUL’nlis Bnoclic 3 — 

^ Aba tlL 4 i’ I’auUilii and the GmcchL Ctaudbii rood the vem&R cU Prudent ill A 
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arul united tLe IMI 116 of Stiliclio wtit thilt of Marius tlie 
protetfcora of Ituly, iiuaginiug tho bones of CSrabrians and Goths 
laid under a common trophy with the inscription 

* hie Citnbro6 foiicsquc Getaa;* Stilirhoofl iwHi'nipLos 
et Miirio claris dncibu^^ tdgit ItaJ* 
ilkciu- lucs^iwi lioinaai non lemncro 

The campaign of Verona was celcbnat'ed in tho poem which he 
composed at the end of the year lor tho Six/A Covisulskip 
rimiQriu^t immediately after the triumph. TJiis was bis last 
wO'rk^ 0 iir records qto aileiit as to his fate^ but tho most probable 
ooujecture is that death out short his career and that ho did not 
live to 23 ee the second constdsbip of \m patron (a-1>. 405)t n theme 
which ho could not have neglected*^ 

Great albwanoeB as the hiatorian hJis to make lor Clandian^B 
partiality and rhetoric^ he owes him an appreciable debt and 
would give much to have hk guidance for the hiat obscure and 
critical five years of Stilichok career But apart from tbe 
information which he giv^ us, bis poetry is one of the most 
intexesting facts of the age. He waa bom at Alexandria^® and 
Ms earliest literary work was in Greek, but we may take it that 
be had learned Latin as a child. He saturated himself in the 
poetical literature of Rome from Ennius to Juvenah and his 
ve^es abound in echoes aud renuniscences. His Roman feeling 
for Roman traditions is not compromised or embarrassed by any 
allegiance to the new religioii; and the statement of bis con- 
teniporary Augustine that he waa a stranger to the name of 
Christ ® k borne out by his poems, from which, if they were the 
sole monument of the time, we should not suspect the csnstenca 
of Christianity.* In talent and technical skill he is incomparably 
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superior to tho Ckri&tum poets ol tlie day, Pnid^^ctius and 
Paulinus, and tkeougt liis genuine feeling for the dignity and 
majesty of the Empire he has succeeded in shedding a certain 
lustre over the age of Stilicho and Alaric. 


§ 7. LaM Years and Fall 0 / Sfilicho 405-iOB) 


The provinces of the Upper Danube^ Kactia^ Nnricuiu, and 
Paanomaj were at tliiB time still under the effective control of 
Roman governors, and tho princi|>al towns still flouiishing centres 
of Roman civility. In Paimonia indeed considerable districts 
liad been occupied by Ostrogoths, Iluns^ and Alans, whom 
Gmtian and Theodosius had settled after their victories over 
the Gothic invaders of JBO* Of these tho Ostrogoths had 
perliaps been settled in the north-western of the four Pannonian 
provinces^ Pannonia Prinia,^ and it is probable that the north¬ 
eastern, Valeria, was occupied by the Iluna.® 

The line of division between Fannoiua and Xorienm tan from 
the neighbourhood of Tnlln on the Danube to Pettau, wMle the 
coiifse of the Aenus {Im^) formed the western boundary of 
Xoricum, separating It from Raetia.^ The most northerly point 
in the course of the Danube^ which was the northern border 
nf flaetia, was marked by Batava Gastra (Eatisbon)^ and the 
province extended westward to the source of that river.’* The 
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most impottaiit highway from Italy to Raetm was tJie ^la 
CltiucUft Augusta, which led through the Tirol by Memn aud 
Vintsuhguu to Augusta Viiidelicoruiu (Augsburg); the Hreuiicr 
road was less used. Aquileia was the grwt ceutro of rrods 
IcaiUug from Italy into Noricuni, Pannotua, and the Ihdkiiii 
buds. The traveller to Pannonia would proceed from AquilPia 
toCeleia fCiUv) and Poetovb (Pettau), whence the highroad cou- 
tinued to Savaria (Stein-ara-Anger) where several roa^ met, 
one leading northward to Camuntum (Petionell), a ^nd north¬ 
eastward, and a third south-eastward to Sopianac (Funfkirchca). 
Tliree roads led from Aquilcia over the Julian Alps: (1) to Agun- 
tum (near Liciw); (2) to Virunuiu (Maria Saal near Klageiifurt). 
whenceroads ledto Juvavum (Sahsburg) and toLaunacum 
and other places on the Danube, and (3) to Emona (Laibach), 
which belonged administratively to Venetia and was itself 
connected by a road over the mountains to Vinmuin. Here at 
Rrioiui the two roods met of w'hich one led into northern Pannonia, 
as wo saw, by Celeia, and the other through southern Pannonia 
along the valley to the Save, by Siiscia (Siszek) to Sirmium 
(Mitrovica) and Singidunum (Belgrade), and thence to Con^n- 
tinople. It should be observed that Pannouia was boimd^ ^ 
the south by the province of Dahnatia, for Dalmatia then mciuded 
not airily the coastlanda of the Hadriatic as far south as Alcssio, 
but also the lands w'hich were afterwards to he fcnowm as Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and a part of Istria, west of the river Amia. 

During the early years of Honorius, the defence of the 
Pannonian frontier was almost abandoned, and the Pannoman 
provinces suffered both from the barbarians who were within, 
and from those who wero without. Of all this devastotiou we 
linve no regular story; wo have only the vague compbmts and 
hints of contoropoiary writors * But the alarm even m those 
much tried lands, must have been great when m the last mon^ 
of A.D. 403 a vast host of Germans, principally Ostrogoths, 
descended upon Italy.® They were led by the adventurer 
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Badiigaisus, who had befin repiilfied from Baetia hy Stilieho 
a few yeai^ l^efort. As the home of the Ostrogothio people 
still in the neighhoiiriiood of the river Dniester, they had a 
long march by whatever route they came, and it may be pre- 
auoied that they crtwaied the Danube on the PaBnoniau frontier. 
We are told nothing of their doingH in the Dannbiaii provLacefli 
or by what roads they reached Aquileia^ and it seems probable 
that Kadagaisus, wishing to sniprise Italy, did not tarry on his 
w ay to plunder the cities of Pannonia and Norienm. But w'o 
are told that the inhabitants of the districts through which they 
passed fled before theio, seeking the refuge of JtalyA Italy 
was entered without resktnnee^ and the barharinii host overmn 
the northern provinces. After some time it is said that they 
divided into three companies,- of which the chief under Kada- 
gaisua attacked Fiorencic. Stilicho, who had collected his forces 
at Tieinump numbering perhups less than 20,000 
reinforced by Aiaiis and Huns from beyond the Danube,^ 
compelled him to withdraw' to Eiesole. The Eomaus were able 
to cut ofi the sup[;ilica of tho barbarians and then maasacre them 
at their pleasure.* Kadagaisus was captured and cjcccut-ed 
(Aug. 2'S, A.n, 4(}G)p and the victory, which was fondly declared 
to have extinguished the Gothic nation for evcTp w'ns celebrated 
by a triumphal arch in Korno.® But Italy must have suffered 
tcrrihlyj for the barbarlaris had been ai.v months in the land. 

It is dear from the meagre records of this invasion that when 
Badagaisua surprised Italy, the field artuy at the dispersal of 
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Stilicho was so small that ho could not ventfurc on a battle w ith 
tho supoTioi forcos ot tho enemy until ho bud obtained help 
from the Huns. It is possible that some ot the troops which 
had come from Gaul and Britain to oppose Alaric bad been sent 
back, but, if so, the Gallic legionaries of the Bliine frontier must 
Lave again been summoned to fight against RjulagnisiiB. and must 
have been retained. For the Rhine waa virtually undefended at 
the end of A.P, 406, when hosts of GermanB <aos8cd the river 
and began a progress of destruction through Gaul Tbls event 
was decisive for the future history of Western Europe, though the 
government of Ravenna liud little idea what its conscejnenccs 
would be. But Stilicho was at least bo und to hasten to the rescue 
of the Gallic provincials. Instead of doing this, he busied bim- 
self (A.i>. 107) with his designs on Ill 3 *ricum which the invasion 
of Badagaisns had compelled him to postpone. The unfriendli* 
ness which bad long ejtisted between the eastern and western 
courts came to a crisis when the ecdcriastics whom Honorius 
had sent to remonstrate with hia brother on the treatment of 
Cbrj’soatom were into prison.* It was a sufficient pretoitt 
for Stilicho to close the Italian porte to the ships of the subjects 
of Arcadius and break off all intercourse between the two roalu^* 
Alaric was warned to hold Epirus for Honorius; and Jovius 
was appointed, in anticipation, Praetorian Prefect of lUyricnm,* 
Stilicho was at Kavenna, making ready to cross the Hadriatic, 
when a report- reached him that Alaric was dead. It was 
but it caused delay; and then came ^e alarming 
news that a certain Coastantine, a soldier in Britain, had been 
proclaimed Emiieror and had crossed over to Gaul. Once 
again the design of StiUcho was thwarted. He might look with 
indifference on the presence of barbarian ftiea in the proviuTOs 
beyond the Alps, but he could not neglect the du^ of devising 
measures against a rebel.* 

Alaric cared not at all for the difficultiea of his paymaster, 
and chafed under the intolerable delay. Early in A,o, 408, 
threatened perhaps by preparations which the eastern govern¬ 
ment was making to defend lllyricum,® he marched northwards, 
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and followed the high road fToni Sinuinm to Einona. ITc haltod 
there, and instead of marching nerot^ the Julian Miks to AquUeia 
and Italy, he turned northwards by the rriad whioh led across 
the Loibl Pass to Vinintirn J Here hi the promise of KoricurO 
he encamped, and s$at an embassy to Romo demanding com¬ 
pensation for all the trouble ho had taken in the mteix^t of the 
government of Honorius, 4000 pounds of gold (il80,00(?) was 
named. The Senate assembled, and StiUebo's influence induced 
it to agree to the monstrous demand ; bnt many were dissatisfied 
with a policy which played into the bauds of the barbarimis, and 
one senator "bolder tlmii the rest e^^clainiedji ** That b not a peace; 
it is a compact of thraldom.” Such, howeveri was the power 
of the Emperor ’'3 father-in-law ^ and such the awe in which he 
waa held, that the mah Hpeaker after the dissolntion of the 
assembly deemed it pnident to seek refuge in a churclL The 
monev was paid to Alaric, and he was retained in the service of 
Honorius. Perhaps he might be employed against the usurper 
in Gaul. 

But Stilieho^s position was not so aEM::Ure as it seemed. His 
daughter, the Empress ilaria, wa 3 dead, but Honorius had been 
induced to wed her shtcr Aetuilia ^latcma Thermantia," and 
Stilicho might think thut Ids influence over the Emperor was 
impregnable and still hope for the union of bis son vsiih Placidia, 
But any papuhirit}" he had won by the victory over Gildo, by 
the expulsion of jUaric from Italy* by the delfeit of Eadagabua 
was ebbing away. The mbfortunes in Gaul, which had been 
occupied by a tyrant and was bemg plundered by barbarians, 
were attributetl to hb mcapacity or treachery, and his ambiguoiis 
rclutions mih. Aluric had only resulted in a new danger lor Italy. 
It was whispered timt hb design on Eastern Ulyricnm only covered 
the intention of a triple dtvbion ol the Empire* in which hb own 
eon Eucberius should be the third Im|>etial colleague^ Both he 
and his wife Serena were detested by the pagan families of Rome 
who still irosfiessed predominant influence in the capital. Nor 

^ Cp. Jun^b Mtul I’JCea hiiried m,i RiHtic m ■ jwjriihjTj' 
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THE SUPnEMACV OF STlUCHO 

Was his popuLarit)*' with the Jirmy sc^surc. While: he jiticI Honoring 
were at KoEue in the spring of a:d. 408, a friend warned him 
that the spirit of the trtJOps statioued ^it Ticiniun weis far from 
fricadly to his govermnent, 

Honorius had reachetl Bononia, oa his way back to Havcnaaf 
when the new*s of his brother's death arrived (ilnv). He enter- 
tamed the idea of proceeding to fbnatantiiiople to protcot the 
interests of his child nephew Theodosias, atid he fiiimmoned 
Stilicho for consnltation. Stilicho dissnaded him from this plan, 
urging that it would be fatal for the legitimate Emperor to leave 
Jtaly while a usurper wiis in po&seBston of (jaul i and he under¬ 
took to travol liimsell to the eastern capital; during his absence 
there would bo no diinger from Alaric, if ho wore given a com* 
mission to march against Constantine. The death of jVreadins 
had presented to Stilicho too good an opportunity for prosecuting 
his design on lUyricnni to be lost, Honorins agreed, and olTicial 
letters weio drafted and signed, to Alaric instructing hkn to 
restore the Emperor's authority in Gaul, and to IheodosiuH 
regarding Stiiieho*8 misaion to ConstAntuiople. 

The Eiupemr then proceeded Ticinura^ and there a plot 
was woven for the destruction of the powerful and unsnspLcioua 
minbter. Olynipius^ a iialace official^ who had opportunities of 
access to Honoriua on tho journey, let fail calumnious suggestions 
that Stilicho was planning to do away with Theodcisius and 
place his own son on the eastern throne. At Ticinum ho sowed 
the same siispicions among the troops, who were discontented 
and mutinous. His efforts brought aljout a military revoltition, 
in which netiriy all the highrst ofllcials who were in attendance 
on the Emiieror, including the Praetorian Prefeets of Italy and 
Gaul, were slain (August 

The first thought of Stilicho, when the confused story of these 
alarming occurrences reached him at Bominia and it was doubtful 
whether the Emperor hinnself had not been killed, was to march 
ut the head of the birbarian troops who were with him aud 
punish the mutineers. But when be was reassured that the 
Emperor was safe, reflexion made him hesitate to u^ the 
barbarians against Romans. His German followers, conspicuous 

1 Tho lull ia i UmeniiW, Pr. Pr. of thu Cotuo 

CJnul fwha h^\ to Itnly to cumit^ ^himrat. 
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among them the Goth, eager to net and indignant 

at the chnDge of his reisolvo. He went himseU to Ravenna, 
probably to aissure luiu»e1f of tho loyalty of the gamson; but 
f ionuriiia, at the lostigntion of Olympinnj nTOto to the commander 
inatrii€tioii£ to arreat the great Maaler of Soldicn^, Stilicho 
under cover of night tcHjk refuge in a clmnch* but the next day 
allowed himaeli to be taken forth nod imprigoned on the naeiimnce 
that the Im[serial order v%'aa not to put him to death, but to 
detain fum under guaitl. Then a aecoud letter arrived, ordering 
hia exeeiLtion. The foreign retainers of hifl hoiiaehold, who had 
accompamed him to Haverma, attempted to rescue him, but he 
peremptorily forbade them to interfere and was beheaded 
(August 22, A.D, -408). Ilia executioner, Ilerndian, was rewarded 
by the post of Count of Alnea, His son Rucheriua was put to 
death BOOH afterwanls at Koine, and the Empenir hastened to 
repudiate Thermaiitia, who was realored a virgin to her mother. 
The estates of the fatten tniiiiatcr were confiscated as a matter 
of course. There had been no pretence of a trial, hJs treason 
was taken for granted^ but after his execution there was an 
inquisition to discover which of his friends and supporters were 
impHcflted in hta criminfll designs. Nothing was dL§covcFcd ; it 
was quite clmr that if Stilicho meditated treason he had 
taken no one into his confidence J 

The fall of Stilicho caused little regret in Italy. For thirteen 
and a half years this half-Romanised German had been master 
of western Europe, and he had signally failed in the task of 
defending the inhabitants and the civilisation of the provinces 
against the greedy barbariana who infested its frontiers. He bad 
succccdcil in driving AJaric out of Italy, hut ho had not prevented 
him from invading Jt. He had annihilated the bostof Radagaisus^ 
but liiidnguisus had first laid northern Italy waste. It was while 
the helm of state was in hbj h.andfl that, as we have yet to sec, 
Britain was nearly lost to the Empire, and Oaul devastated far and 
wide b}" barbarians who w'erc presently to be lords in Spain and 
Africa, The diflicidticii of the situation were indeed enormous; but 
the miniatcT who deliberately provoked and prosecuted a domestic 
dispute over the government of Eastern Illyricum, and allowed his 

1 S^tUiefaryH dosigns tho Advan- lic^uon Li hihI EEiDfutecI hy the fict 
t*5e- ±A b» son Wen? not nccvwnijily thut Euelicriui only h^ld 
t r€«iaoni>i'lo. Utft piJifiiFi«ii rd jMwts. V. 3J, 7, 
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policy to be influenced by jealousy of Conatfintiuoplcp wbeo all hia 
energiei 3 tmd vigilaace wore needed for the defence of tlie frontiers, 
eaimot be absolved from responsibility for the misfortunes which 
befell the Koman state in his owm lifetime and for tho dismember¬ 
ment of the western realm which soon followed his death. Many 
evilfl would have been averted, and particukrly the humlliatioii 
of Rome, if he had atnick AJarie mercilessly—and Alaric deserved 
no mercy—as he might have done more than onee^ and as a 
patriotie Romaji genend would not have hesitated to do. The 
Roiiian jirovincinls might well feel bitter ^ over the acts and 
pobey of this German, whom the unfortunate favour of Theodosius 
had raised to the supreme command. When an Impedal law 
designated him os a public brigand who had worked to enrich 
and to excite the barbarian races, the harsh words probably 
expressed the general opinion,^ 

The death of the man who had been proclaimed a public 
enemy at Constantinople altered the Tclntions betiveen the two 
Imperial governments. Concord and friendly co-operution suc¬ 
ceeded coldness and hostility p The edict which Stiheho had 
i::aiised Honorius to issue, excluding eastern traders from western 
ports, was rescinded ^ The Empire waa again really as well as 
uotuinally one.® The RomaiLB of the west, like the Romans of 
the east, had shown that they did not ^vish to be governed by 
men of Germsn race, and the danger did not occur again for 
forty years. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CKKMAN INVASIONS UNDER HONORIUS 

g I. Second hwasiem ojItahj. The Three Si&jee 

of Rome (lOS-^lO) 

The fall of Stilicho was tlia signal for the Rnman troops to 
Risasacio with brutal perfidy tbe faioitics of the barbarian 
auxiliaries who wera serving in Italy. The foreign soldiers, 
30,000 of them, atraightway marched to Koricum, joined tbe 
standard of Alaric, and urged him to descend on Italy Among 
the few who remained faithful to Honoriua were the Goth Sarua 
and hiB {oUowctb. 

The general conduct of affairs was now in the hands of 
Olympius, who obtained the post of Master of Ofiicea. He wm 
faced by two problems. What measures were to bo taken in 
regard to Constantine, the tyrant who was reigning in Gaul ? 
And what policy was to be adopted towards Alaric, who was 
urgently demanding satisfaction of bis claims, in Noricum ? The 
Goth made a definite proposal, which it would have been wise 
to accept. He promised to witbclraw into Pannonia if a sum of 
money was delivered to hiin and boatagea were interchanged. 
The Emperor and Olympius declined, but took no measures for 
defending Italy against tbe luenaco of a Gothic invasion.’ 

^ Tbe number 3O,0Cffl m 0(1011 to only somn uf t-bam iiasiM Atfiric, In 
uniDQ niw&icion. For il ttiii anv c*w t||H«s number miti UmIuI in 
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Alafic acted promptly. In the early antumn of a.d. 108 ho 
crossed the Jnliiiiii AlpS;^ and entered Italy for tbo third time+ 
JTe marched rapidly and unopposed, by Cremonaj B^inoimij 
Ajiniiminij and the Flaimriian Wav, seldom tarrying to reduco 
cities,* for this time Ida goal was Home itself. The story was told 
that 4 monk appeared in hb tent and w-amed him to abandon 
his design. AJarie replied that he w^as not acting of bis own 
will, but w^as constrained by some power incessantly urging him 
to the occupation of Hoine^ Hero we have^ Ln another fomit the 
same Alaric's belief in his destiny to capture the City— 

pmeimbi^ ad Urbt:m —^to which duudian ascribed bis reaoive tu 
risk battle at FDllentia+ 

At length he encamped before the walls of Borne = and hoped 
soon to leduco by blockade a city which liad made no provision 
for a siege^ His hopes were well fonnded. Tho Senate was 
helpless and stricken with fear. One of their first acts ahowa 
the extremity of their panic, Serena, the widow of Stilicho, 
lived in Home, and, m Stdieho'Ei coUnsive dcalmg? with ALurie 
w'ere well known, it was Huspeeted that she had an underBliinding 
w ith the Cotli and might betray the city* They decided to put 
her to death, calculating that AJaric, learning that he had no 
ally within to open the gntea to hini^ would abandon the siege^ 
The fact that she w^as the niece of the great TLeodosiua did not 
save her; she was stxanglixl s and it is said that her eouBin, 
the Emperor^s sister, GaHa Placidia, approved of the cruel act, 
which was baaed on the merest, and perhaps imfoimded, sus¬ 
picion,® The pagan historian who records it acquits Serenu of 
any thought of treachery^ but regards her fate as a divine punish¬ 
ment for 4 sacrilege which she had committed many years 
before. The story is that when Theodosius closed the temples 
of Home, Serena, moved by curiosity, ’tdaited tbe temple of the 
Great Mother* seeing a necklace on the neck of the goddess 
took it off and hung it round her own. An aged Vestal virgin 
w'ho had accomj>anied her cried shame on the impiety* and when 
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Serene ordered Ler to be renioved iioprecuted cumes upon her, 
her hiLsband, and childreiL To the pagans it fleemcHl n fitting 
retributLon that the neck which had worn the necklace of Rhea 
should feel the cord of the executiooer. 

The death of Serena did not change the plana of Abrio, He 
hindered prosiaions from Coming up the- Tiber from Fortua, and 
the Koniaus were soon pressed by bunger and then by plague. 
The EtreetH were full of corpses. Help had been expected &ocn 
Ravenna, and as none came the Senate at length decided to 
negotiate. There was a curious suspicion abroad that the be* 
sieging army was led not by Akiic himself, but by a follower of 
Stibcho who w'aa masquemding as the Qotbic tdng. In order to 
themselves on this point, the Senate chose as one of the 
envoys John, the chief of the Imperial notaries, who was per* 
sonaUy acqnamted iivith Alaric. The envoys were instructed to 
MV that the Romans were prepared to make peace, but tlmt 
they were ready to fight and w-erc not afraid of the issue. AJaric 
laughed at the attempt to terrify him with the armed populace 
of Rome, and informed them that he would only desist from the 
aiege on the delivery of aU the gold, silver, and movable property 
in the city and all the barbansn slaves. “ What will be left to 
U5 1 ” they asked. Your bves,” was the reply. 

The pagan senators of Rome attributed the cruel disaster which 
had come upon them to the wrath of the gods at the abandon¬ 
ment of the old religion. The blockade, continued a few days 
longer* would force them to accept Alaric’s cruel terms; the 
only hope lay in reconciling the angry deities, if perchance they 
might save the city. Encoumgiijg news arrived at this moment 
that in the Umbrian town of Narnia, to whicb Alnric had laid 
siege on his march, sacrifices fuid been performed and miraculona 
fire and thunder had frightened the Gotlia into abandoning the 
siege. The general opinion was that the same mcana should bo 
tried at Rome. The Prefect of the City, Pompeianus, thought it 
w'cll that the Christians should Hhcre in the responsibility'^ for 
such a violation of the laws and he laid the matter before the 
bidiop. Innocent I.^ The Pope is said to have " eonaidemd the 
safety of the city more important thnn his own opinion, and to 
have consented to the secret performance of the necessaiy' ritea. 
But the priesft said that the rites would not avail unless they 
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were celebrated publicly on tbe Capitol in the prc^scnce of tlio 
Senate!, and in the Fomnu Then tlia luili-Leaffeednesfl of the 
Koman pagans of thnt day tiaa re^'ealed. Xo one coidd be found 
with the courage to perform the ccremoniss in pnbhc,^ 

After this futile interludOj nothing reEnained but, in a chastened 
and humble spirit, to send another embassy to AJaric and seek 
to move hj3 compassion. After prolonged negotiations he granted 
tolerable terms. He would depart, without eutering the city, on 
recoiling 5000 ponnds of gold (about ££2d,CX)0), 30+000 of silver^ 
4(X)0 silk tunics, 3000 scarlet-dyed skins, and 3000 pounds of 
pepper, and the Senate ivas to bring pressure to hear on the 
Emperor to conclude peace and alliance with the Qotlis^ As the 
treasur)' was empty, and the contributions of the citi^eus fell 
short of the required amount of gold and silver, the omamenta 
Were stripped from the images of the godSp and some gold and 
silver statues were melted down, to make up the causum of the 
city. Before deliveriug the treasure to Alaric, mosaengera w^ere 
despatched to Kavenm to obtaiji the Eniperoris sanction of the 
terms and his promise to hand over to Akric some noble hostages 
and conclude a peace. ITonorius agreed, and Alaric duly received 
the treasures of Roitie^ He then withdrew his armv to the 
fiouthetn borders of Etrurin to await the fulfilment of the Em- 
peroria promise (December a.d. 408). The number of his fol¬ 
lowers was soon increased by the Qight from Home of a multitude 
of the barbarian slaves, whose surrender he had formerly de¬ 
manded. They flockijd to his camp, and it is said that his host, 
thus reinlorccd, was 4G,(XK) strong. 

The year came to an end, Honorius entered upon Ills eighth 
consulship^" and through the iuHuenco of 01ym|3iu3, who was 
engaged in tracking dowm the friends and adherents of Stilicho, 
nothing wus done to carry out the engagements to Alaric. The 
Goth grew' impatient, Rome feared another attack, and the 
Senate sent three dktlnguishcd men to Rnvemui to urge the 
government to send the hostages demanded by Akric and 

^ ZcAimiii V. 4U ScEomiMi di]#a ivtpriT>d by TillDmaat {Ilidr v. SCD) 
a^t rcfcf io tha cuiiHnt- vf Ui Pompeiojiui. Tb? la not 

Taa<H>EnL 'rhjQ Htal^ment Ltl mrentti'jnrd in tbo cildcr 

IUJI.I, piubliahni by Surinv, rui. ji. Slljl, but tha arrivai of 

1. p. 7^9+ tSjit Prefect traa ilAUi by AIbiic m% iCcinifi ihurtfy niun Xbl&niA 
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compose a peace. One of these eii%wa wels Priscns AttiJiiHp^ 
who belon^d to a family of Ionia, The embassy wasj iiiisa<!Cefis- 
fd, but Attains was appointed to tlia post of Count of the Sacred 
Largesses, and liie colleague Caeciliaii to that of Praetorian Prefect 
of Italy (January a.d. It was recognised, however, 

that something must be done to protect Eomc, and a force of 
fijy thonsand men were brought over from Dalniatk and sent to 
serve aa a ^rrison in the menaced city. On the march thither 
they were intercepted by Alaric and almost all lolled or captured. 
At^us, who accompanied them, escaped. The Senate then sent 
another embassy, induding as the principal delegate the bishop 
of Ronm himself. 

Before the siege of Rome Alaric had sent a message to his 
wife^a brother, Athadfj who was then in Pannonia, to join him 
in Italy. Athaulf with a force of Goths and Huns now crossed 
the Al[s and marched to Etruria. Olympins collected some 
tTfKsps and sent them to intercept the new-comers. There was 
an engagement near Piaa, in wlilch 300 Huns were said to have 
slain 1100 Goths, losing themselves only 17 men. But the success 
was not followed up^ and the failure to hinder Athaulf from 
joining Alaric gave the enemies of Olympius* among whom were 
the eunuchs of the PEilaco, an opportunity to compass his fait. 
He fled to Dalmatia, and Jovius, his most formidable opponent, 
was created a ]MitriGiaii and appointed to the office of Praetorian 
Prefect of Italy.* The first thing to be done was to induce the 
Einperor to remove adherents of Olympiua who were in eotn- 
mand of the militar)'' forces, and Jovius brought this about by 
secretly organi^ng a meeting of the soldiers, at Classia. The 
miitifieers clamoured for the heuds of the Masters of Soldiers, 
and Honoritia was terrified into supeTseding them-^ 
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who had been a giiest friend of Alaric, was anxious 
to bring about peace, and for thb purpoae he arranged an inter¬ 
view at Ariminum, The Goth deinauded that the provinces 
of Venetiii, Istrio, Norieoiiij and Dalmatia should be ceded to 
him and hia people as foedcrati^ aud that a certain annual supply 
of com and a money stijiend should be jip^ted. In his report 
of these demands to Honorius, Jovius suggested that Alaric ndglit 
relax their Geverity if the honorary rank of Master of Both. 
Services were conferred on him. But Hoiioriiift would not 
entertain the idea of bcBtowmg on the barbarian or any of bis 
kin an Imperial dignity; and he refused to grant the knds in 
which the Goths desirtd to settle. 

Jovitis opened the Eniperor's answer in the presence of the 
king and read it aloud. The German deeply resented the 
langmvge in which it was couchedt and rising up in anger he 
ordered his barbarian host to inarch to Rome to avenge the 
insult wfiicb was offeree! to lumself and all his km. But in the 
meantime the government had been engaged in military prepam- 
tioQSp aud a large body of Huns had come to their ossktaroe. 
And the food of the Goths was running short. ConsidcriTig aU 
thinga, Alaric thought it worth while to offer more m odel ate 
temiB, Innocent^ the bishop of Rome, which the Gotha again 
threatened, w*a3 sent as an envoy to Ravenna, to press the 
Emperor to pause ere he expo.sed the city which had ruled the 
world for more than four hundred years to the fury of a savage 
foe. All that Alaric asked now was the two None provinces; ho 
did not for Venetia nor yet lor Dalmatia. Give the Goths 
Noricum and grant them annual supplies of grain \ in return, 
they will fight for the Empirep and Italy will be delivered of their 
presence. Hard as it would have been to have had these bar¬ 
barians ao close to the threshold of Italy, it might have been 
better to have accepted these conditions. But Jovius, instead 
of advising peace, which he had desired before, ad^'ised a firm 
refusal. It appears that UonDrius had taken him to task for 
his disposition to yield to Alaric at A riminiim , and that, fearing 

nad hlfl liy Hdtehieh. FuuLtly in ^r. laji, Juit afbitrlbo fall of S'Lilic:ha 
M^ivk Vahnu rppla™ TurpLlEo, it wm on obvfoUi tn^rA^Un of potEoy 
wni HcIUfblcll Vigilantuui. See Mpji- Ut toaUire Oie nkl riy^irEoln ol tWo 
dt^Lwibn m v* 47^ p- Shortly w-onJi mIa ntHgutn- how- 
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ivninv&d, and V'alcna becoDVc4p like of llaUrEnoata of ZHimoOi 
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for Ilia personal safety* ha had leaped to the other extremej and 
sworCj and made others swear, by the head of the Emperor — -a 
mo&t solemn oath to war to the death AlarieH Ilonorins 
hiniself ftwora to the eame effect. 

Uaviiig met with this new refusal* Alaric marched to Home 
(towards the end of a.U, 409) and oaUed upon the citizens to 
rally to him against the Emperor. Wh^n thb invitation waa 
declitied, he occupied Portua and blockaded the city for tlie 
second time. The com atorca lay at Portus, and he thr^teiied 
that if the Senate did not comjily with his demands he would 
use them for hia own army. The Romans had no desire to 
submit again to the tortures of famine and they decided to yield, 
Ahiric^s purpose wm to proclaim a new Emperor^ W'ho should be 
more pliable to hia will than Honorius. He selected Prisons 
Attalua* the Prefect of the City,- who was ready to play the part, 
and the Senate consented to invest him with the puqjle and 
crown him with the diadem, Attnlus permitted himself to be 
baptisLed into the Arian religion by a Gothic bishop, but he had 
no thought of plajdng the part of a puppet. He and Alaric 
hoped each to iiBe the other as a tooL^ 

It was evidently a condition of the arrangement that Ataric 
should receive a military command, H© was appointed blaster 
of the Foott* w'hile the Mastership of the Horse was entrusted 
to a Romfui. HIr hrother-in-law Athaulf was appointed Count 
of the Domestics.® Lampadius* the same senator who had in 
the days of Btilicho protested in the Senate-house against the 
** compact of serntude ” with Alaric* now^ accepted the Praetorian 
Prefecture® And it ia significant that he and MarcL&n* who 
became Prefect of the City, and Attalus himself, had in old days 
all belonged to the circle of Symnaachua* the great pagan senator,^ 
We arc told that the inhabitants of Rome were in high apirits, 
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because the new miDjsteFS were well versed in the art of govcni- 
iiieut. 

The first problem which presented iteell to Attalus iiod 
Alaric was how they were to act in regard to Africa^ which 
wa8 held by the count HeracUan^ who was loyal to ilonoriug. 
They were not safe eo long aa they did not possess the Africiin 
provinces, on which Eeme depended for her supplies of corn. 
Alaric advised that a Gothic force should be sent to seize Mrica \ 
but Attalug wonki not consent^ confident that he could win 
Carthage without fighting a battle. He sent thither a small 
company of Homan eoldiera under Constans, while he himself 
marched with Alaric against Ravenna. 

Honorius was overwhelmed with terror at the tidings that 
a usurper bad nriseu hi Italy^ and that Rome hud given him her 
adhesion. Ho made ready ships in Classisp which, if it came to 
the worstp might bear him to the shelter of Xew Bonio^ and he 
sent an embassy, including Jovius and other ministeis, to Attains, 
proposing a division of the Empire. But Attains had such high 
hopes that he would not consent to a compromise ; he agreed 
to allow the legitimate Augustus to retire to an island and end 
his days as a private mdiyiduid+ So probable did it seem that 
the tottering throne of Honorius would falh and so bright the 
prospects of his rival, that Jovius, who had bworn eternal 
enmity to Alaric, went over to the camp of the usurper. The 
policy of Jovius was ever, when ho adopted a new cause, to go to 
greater lengths thmi any one elsCh And now* when he joined 
the side of Attalii.^^, he w^ent further than Attains in hostility 
to Honorius^ and reeonimeiided that the Emperor, when he was 
dethronedi should be deformed by hddiiy cnutilation.^ Eut 
Attains is said to have chidden him for this proposal ], he did not 
guess that it was to be hia own fate hereafter^ 

It seemed probable that Honoriua w'ould flee+ But at this 
juncture the Eastern came to the ossbtance of the Western 
government, and Anthemius, the Praetorian Prefect of the East, 
sent about four thousand soldiers to Ravenna (end of A.d. 409). 
With these Honorius was able to secure the city of the mamhee 
against the hostile army, and await the result of the d|)eratbna 
of Coiistans, the emissary of Attains in Africa, if Heraclian 

^ Sd ClIympiMlorua. AttHliuU^ thi.' |iiri>p>»ik! of 

to Attatcu Imnflolf. 
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a:iaintalnf?d th<j by^lly agmjiat the usurper, the v. ur 

might be prasecubed iu lt>aly ugiaiost Alatric and Attalus; if^ 
on the other baud, Africa accepted a change of rule, HonoriiiB 
detcnnmed to abandon Italy. 

The news soon unived that Comslians had been skin. At 
this point, the opposition between the ideas of Attalua and the 
ideas of Alaric began to reveal itself openly. Alaric wished to 
send an army to Airioa; and Jovins supported the policy in a 
speech to the Koman Senate. Bnt neither the Senate nor Attains 
were disposed to send barbarians against u Roman province ■ 
such a course teemed ijzdeoCTii ^—unworthy of Rome. 

JoviiiSp the shifty Patrician, decided, on account of the 
failure in Africa, to desert his allegiance to Attatua, and return 
to his aUegiance to Hodoiiub ; and he attempted to turn Akric 
aw ay fmin hk league with the Emperor w hom he had created. 
But Ahiric would not yet repudiate Attains. He had said 
that he was resolved to persist in the blockade of Kavenna, but 
the new" strength which Houorius had obtained from Byzantium 
seems to have convinced him that it would be futile to continue 
the siege. He marched through the Aeniilian province com¬ 
pelling the to acknowledge the authority of Attalus^ und, 
failing to take Bononia, w hich held out lor HonoriiiSp passed on 
to Liguria, to force that province also to accept the tyrant. 

Attains meanW'hiic retumfxl to Rome, which he found in a 
sad plight. Count Hemclian had stopped the transport of com 
and oi! from the granary of Italy, and Rome waa reduced to 
such extremities of star^^ation^ that some one cried in the circus, 
PrriEUiFi imporie ctf/ni “ get a price on human flesh.*' 

The Senate was now desirous to earry out the pkn w'hich it 
had before rejected with Roman dignity^ and to aend an army 
of barbarians to Africa ; but Attaltis again refused to consent 
to such a step. 

Accordingly Alaric determined to puJl down the tjTant 
whom he had set up ; he hod found that in Attains, os well 
PS in Hunorins, the Raman temper was firm, and that he too 
Was keenly conscious that the \ isigoths were only barbarians. 
An arrangement was made with HauDrius, who consented to 
pardon the usurper and those w'ho had supported him. Near 
Arimiuuni Attains was dberowued and divested of the purple 

’ ZoRUDiu, f> d^J I aiTr^ [lh(y Suuite] 4 cir nwa. 
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robe ^\it.h ceromomous ssolcTniiity (aimiiner, a.d. 410}; but Abtric 
provided for Lis safetyand retailed him in Jiis campJ 

Akric could now approach HoncsriiLs with, a good chaBce, as 
he tLought^ of coDcluding a flatMactory settlement. Leaving 
his main army at Ariminiim he had a personal interview w'ith 
the Eini>eror n few tnilefl from Haveima {July* a.d, 410),” At 
this juncture the Visigoth Snms appeared upon the scene and 
changed the course of hktory. He hed been a rival of Alaric 
and a friend of Stilicho, and had deserted lib people to enter 
the Roinan service. Hitherto he had taken no x^art in the struggle 
between the Romans and hb own nation, but had maintained a 
watching attitude in Picenumt where he was stationed with three 
hundred followers. Fie now declared himBelf for llonorins, and 
he resolved to pie-vent the conduabn of peace. His motives 
are not clears but he attacked Alarlcb camp. Alaric suspected 
that he had acted not without the Emperorb knowledge, and 
enraged at aiioh a flagrant violation of the tnico, he broke oS 
the Degotiatioos and marched upon Ecme for the third time. 

Having surrounded the city and once more reduced the 
inhabitants to the verge of starvation, he ejected an entry at 
night through the Salarian Gate, doubtless by assistance from 
withinH^ on August 24, A.l>, 410A This time the kiug w^as in 
no humour to spare the capital of the world. He allowed his 
followers to slay, bum, and pillage it at w-ill* The sack lasted 
for two or three days.® It was confessed that some respect was 
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show n fttr chinches, and stories w ere told to show- that the violence 
of the nipucious Goths w'oa mitigated by vefienitmti for Chiistian 
institutions.^ There is no reason to suppose that all the buiJd- 
ings aud aiitiquitiea of the city sufiered esteiiaive damage. The 
palace of Sallust, in the north of the city, was burnt dowit^ and 
excavations on the Aventine, then a fashionable oiistocratio 
quarter, have revealed tnany baces of the ftre^ with which the 
barbarians destroyed the houses they had pliinderod.* A rich 
booty and numerous captives, among whom was the Emperor's 
sister^ Galla Plaeidia^ were taken. 

On the third day, Alaric led his triumphant host forth from 
the humiliated city, which it- had been his fortune to devastate 
with fire and sword. He marched southward through Campania, 
took Nola and Capua^ but failed to capture Naples. He did not 
tarry over the siege of this city, for his object was to cross over 
to Africa, probably for the purpose of establishing himself and 
his people in that rich colmt^J^ Thronghont their movements 
in Italy the food-supply had been a vital question for the Gotha, 
and to sense Africa, the granary of Italy, whether for Jta own sake, 
nr as a step to seking Italy iteelf, was an obvious course. The 
Gothic host reached Rhegiuin ^ ships were gathered to transport 
it to ^leseina, but a storm suddenly arose and wrecked them 
In the straits. Without ships, Alnric was forced to retire on 
hk footsteps, perhaps hoping to collect a fleet at Naples. Ent 
his days were nninbered- He died at Coosentia (Coseiini) before 
the end of the year (a.d. 410); Ids loLloW'erH buried him in the 
Basentus, and diverted its waters into another channel, that his 
body might never Ikj desecrated.® It is related that the men 
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who were employed on the w'ork were all massecred, that the 
iiecret might nut be dl™lged.^ 

Alaric^s Ostrogofchic brother-in-law Athaulf was elected by 
the Viaigoths to succeed him aa their king.- They must have 
remauied for Fwine time in aouthem Italy, perhaps atill con¬ 
templating an Ln%'adion of Africa, but they tmoUy abandoned 
the idea and marched northward along the west coast, to seek 
their fortunes in Gatd. Of their doinp in Italy during the 
thirteen or fourteen months which elapsed between Alaric'e 
death and their entry into Gaul we hear almost nothing. It is 
hardly probable that they visited Rome and plundered it again,® 
but they laid Etruria wnste+ Five years later a ttaveller Irom 
Rome to Gaul preferred a journey by sea to traversing Tuscany 
devastated by Gothic sword and fire. 

PofitqoAm TnKcufr sifier postqwuidque Aiireliuo agger 
pi>Tpiisaus Geticas Vl^I iguo tminud 
non flilvas doiuibus, non imaina pontc cotioroet* 
inecito BStius cfodi're vein niarL"^ 

Athaulf crossed the Alps early in a.o. 412, perhaps by the 
pass of Mont Gen^vre,*^ to play a leading part in the troubled 
politics of Gaul. But Uy e?rpbin the situation which coniroated 
him we must go back to a.d* 4(MJ and follow the course of events 
of six years which were of deebive importance for the future 
histories of Gaul^ Spain, and Britain. 


§2. r/jfi GmJWft Inmswfi of Goul aiaJ! Spain^ and the Tyranny 
of Comtantiitc ///* (a.d. 40&-411) 


On the last day of December tL.it, 40(1 vast companies of 
Vandals, Sueviansi and Alans began to cross the Rhine near 
^loguntiacum and pour into Gaul.*® 
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The A&diDg Vandals, who, as we eaWj invaded Knetia in 
401 p were hndiog their lands on the Tlieka msuiHcient to 
support their growing nuiiibeia.4 and joining with the AJanSp 
who were living in Pannonia^ and with Suevinns^ who probably 
represent the audent Qnadi^ they mignited northward to the 
Main< Wo maj conjeetnro that this movement had Bome 
connexion with the noBettled conditions beyond the Middla 
Danube, which eausod Radngabnis and his foUow'ere to invade 
Italy ■ and that the smaller tiermau peoples who lived m those 
regions found themselves pressed and harried bj their more 
powerfd neighbours the Huns and the Ostrogoths. The idea 
of wandering into Gaul w'as naturalfy suggested bv the fact 
that the Rhine frontier was no longer adequately defended. 
A large number of the Roman troopa stationed there had been 
withdrawn recently by Stilieho, for. the defence of Italy. On 
the Main, the host w^as joined by the Siling Vandals, who lived 
there with the Burgundians^ to the east of the Alamanni. 

The Ala ns were the first to reach the Rhine. Thev were 
led by two kingSp Goar and Respendial, but .here Goar sejjarateci 
himself from his fellows and offered hia services to the Romans. 
The Asdlngs, under their king Godegiseb w'ere some dkbmee 
behind, when their march was interrupted by the apiiearance of 
an army of Fmnhs^* who as federates had undortakeu the duty 
of protecting the Rhine for Romo. Godegtsel was slain, and the 
Vandals would have been utterly destroyed liad not Respendial 
returned to their aid. His Alans changed the forttinca of the 
battle, the Franks were defeated, and the invadera crossed the 
Rhine. Their first exploit was to plunder Main^ and masaaem 
many of the inhabitants, who had sought refuge m a church. 
Then advancing through Germania Frima they entered fielgica, 
and following the road to Trier they sacked and set fire to that 
Imperial city* Still continuing their westward patli they crossed 
the Meuse and the Aisne and wrought their will on ReLma. 
From here they seem to have turned northwards Amiens, 
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ArraB^ and Tounmy wore their prey ; they reached T^rouannOj^ 
not far from tho sertp due eaafc of Ikmlogne^ but BoulDgno itaeJf 
they did not Yenturo to attack* Alter tliia diversion to tha 
norths they piiisiied their couitie of devastatioii southward, 
Crossing the l^ine and the Loire into AquitainCj up to the foot 
of the Pyrenees. Few towns oaidd resist them. Toulouse was 
one of the few, and its successlul defence is said to hiive been 
due to the energy of its bishop Exuperiusp 

Such, so far as we can conjecture from the evidence of our 
meagre sources, was the general course of this Inviisioii* but we 
may bo sure that the barbarians broke up mto several hoatn 
and followed a wide track, dividing among them the joys of 
plunder" and destruction. Pious verse*writers of the timct who 
witnessed this visitation, painted the miseries of tlio helpless 
provinces vaguely and rhetorically, but perhaps tnithfuHy 
enoughp in order to point a moral. 

Uno fumjiriti Gallts tots mgo. 

The terror of fire and aword was followed by tbe horror of hunger 
in a wasted Land. 

In Eastern Gaul too some famous dti^ sufiered grievously 
from German foes. But the calanuties of Stra$sbarg, Speicr, and 
Worms wore porha|KS not the work of the VandaLa and their 
associates. The Burgnndiims aeem to have taken advantage 
of the crisis to push down the Main, and at the expense of the 
Alanuiniii to have occupied new territory astrido the Rhine. 
And it is probably these tw'O peoples, es|>ecialJ;y the Alamanni 
dislodged horn their homes, who wore responsible for the havoc 
wrought in the province of Upper Germany,* 

It may have been in the early smnnier of a.d. 407 that the 
situation was changed by the arrival of Roman legions not from 
Italy but fajm Britain. That island had the reputation of 
being a fertile breeder of tyrants^ and betore the eud of the 
previous year the Britannic saldiers had denounced the authority 
of Honurius and set up an Emperor for themselves in the person 
of a certain Marcus, We have no knowledge of their reason 
for this step, but we may conjecture that the revolt was due to 
discontent with the rule of the German Stilichop just as the 
revolt of Maximum had been aimMi at the German geueral 
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Merobn-udcs. Theiie was a certain Boman ajjirit alive anifiiig 
the legionaries^ jealuub^ of the growth of German infl uencH, 
And we can well imdenstaud that they wore impatient of the 
neglect of the defence of the Britannic prov'inces by the central 
government. One of the Icgious which guarded the kland had 
been viithdravm in a.d. 401 ^ for the defence of Italy, but w'e 
arc not informed whether it waa sent back. In any case the 
troopa ia the kland irere probably not kept np to their nominal 
strength and were insufficient to contend agaimt the constant 
inroads of the Piets and the expeditiqDis of the Irish from beyond 
their channel, as well as the raids of Saxon freebooters from the 
continent. To subdue those enemies had been a task which 
had demanded all the energy of Theodosius himself. A victory 
over the Ficta seems to have been gained in the early years of 
Honorinfl, but it was not of great ncconnti^ and when events 
in the south forced Stilicho to denude the Rhine of its defenders,, 
little thought can have been taken at Rome or Ravenna for 
the safety of remoter Britain. It was a favourable opportunity 
for such an expedition as that which Irish AnnalB record to 
have been led agalnat the southern coasts of Britain by the 
High King of Ireland in a.d. 40j.^ In &ueh cijciiuistnxices we 
can ensiiy conceive that the troops longed for a supreme re* 
sponeible authority on the spot. 

i^Tarcus was not a success^ Soon after his elevatJon he was 
pronounced tmlit and slain, to make way for Gratian, who 
reigned for four months ( 4 . 0 . 407) and then met the fate of 
Marcus. The third tyrant was a private soldier who bore the 
auspicious name of Constantine, and was to play a cousLdeniblo 
pirt for a few^ years on the stage of western Pjurope, 

The first act of Constantine was to with an army into^ 
GauL It has been supposed that he feared an invasion of 
Britain by the German hordes, who had indeed approached the 
ChEmncl, and that he went forth to meet the danger. It seems 
more probable that he was following the example of Alagnus 
Maximus, who had in like manner crossed over to the continent 
to wrest Ganl and Spain from Gratiau. He landed at Boulogne. 
It ap|>ears to be commonly supjjosed that he took with him all 

^ Sw ftVirfl, j>. Itil. ^oald ni&de more uf il. 
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the fnreea in Erit^im, not only the field array, but also the garrisons 
of the frontkre. This is highly improbable. For we ceruiot 
iraaginG that ho did not- intend to retain his hold on the island, 
and it has been inferred from the evidence of a coin that be set 
up a colleague before he soiled.^ But he must have heeii ac- 
corapauied by the whole field anny^ which was not veiy large, 
or the greater part of it. 

Gaul sorely needed a Eoinan defender at the head of Koinon 
legions, and the Gallic legions went over to Ckrastantiue. He 
infiicted a severe defeat on the barbarians, wc know not where^ 
and he is aaid to have guarded the Ithine more eOicledtly than 
it had been guarded since the reign of Julian—a statement 
which coiiiea from a pagan admirer of the Apostate. The 
representatives ol Honorina fled to Italy when Constantine 
passed into the Rhone valley and the south-eastem districts, 
which had escaped the ravages of the Germans* He seems to 
have made agreements with some of the iotrudeiWj^ which they 
perfidiously violated* But we know nothing definite as to hie 
dealings wi th them. ' ‘ F'or two years,” writes a modern bistfirinn,^ 
** they and he both carry on operatiofiH in Gaul, each, it would 
seem^ without any interruption from the other. And when the 
scene of action is moved from Gatd to Sjiain, each i>arty carries 
on ita operations there also with as little of mutual let or 
hindrance. It was moat likely only by winking at the presence 
o( the invaders and at their doings that Constantine obtamed 
possession^ so far os Roman troops and Homan admimstration 
were concerned, of all Gaul from the Channel to the Alps* 
Certain it is that at no very long time after hia landing, before 
the end of the year 407, he was possessed of it. Rut at that 
moment no Roman prince could be possessed of much authority 
in oentml or western Gaul, where Vandals, Suc%nans, and Alans 
were ravaging at pleasure. The dominion of Constantine must 
have consisted of a long and oarrow strip of eastern Gaul, from 
the Channel to the Mecliternmean, which could not have differed 
verj^ vsidclj from the earliest and most extended of the many 
uses of the word I^tharingia, He held the {mperml city on 
the Moael, the home of Vakntinian and the earlier Conatentino.^^ 

^ S™ A. J. Kvjuib, NumUm/ttic “ with AlAinonni afirl 

Chfvnklt, Strl ii-Hcfl, vii 101 18^ ; HuiT^indtiuip. OrHiiu, viL 40* 

Hary^ App* 10 la 'Cihlrtni voL iii. * Fimihaii, op. ei't 
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MThon Coiih~taTitine obtained postscssion of (Arlea)^ 

then the moat prospcTOUS city of Gutil, it was time for Uanorius 
and his gcacral to Tonsc themselves. AVe saw how Stilicho 
formed the design of liaaigning to Alaric the task of subdoing 
the adventurer from Britain, who had conferred upon his tw'o 
HOnfl, Constaiiia, a monk, and Jidian, the titles of caesnr and 
nobilissimiis respectively. But this design was not carried out, 
A Goth indeed, and a brave Goth, but not AlariCj crossed the 
Alps to recover the usurped provinces; and Snrua defeated the 
army which was sent by Constantine to oppose him. But he 
failed to take V'^alentia, and returned to Italy without haviiig 
aeeomplished his purpose (a.d. 408). 

The nest movement of Constantine was to oocupv Spring 
^Va need not follow the didicult and obscure oporations which 
were carried on between Spanish kinsnicn of Honorius and the 
troops which the Caesar Constant and his licuteuant Gerontiua 
led across the PjTcnees.^ The defoudem of Spain were over¬ 
comes^ aud Caesaraugnsta (2^rL]gora) became the aeat of the 
Roman Caesar, Thus in the realm of Constantine almost al! 
the lands composing tho Gallic prefecture w ere included ; he 
might claim to bo tbe lord of Britain ; the pro’V’inee of Tiiigitana, 
beyond the straita of Oadee, was the only prorince that had 
obeyed ITonorius and did not in theory obey Coustnutine. 

CoDStans, however, was soon recatled to Gaul by his father, 
and elevated to the rank of Augustus, Bat Constantine him¬ 
self meanwhile, possessing the power of an Emperor, waa not 
wholly content; he desired also to be acknowledged as a 
coUeaguc by the son of Theodosius, and become legitiraiejed- 
He sent an embassy for this purpose to Ravenna (early in 
A.n. 4D9), and Honorius^ hampered at the time by the presence 
of Alaric, was too weak to rofuac the pacific proposals.^ Thus 


* tL 4- TrtrcDliiu wfut 
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Fla^diifi Gaiidiiia Cortstatitmua was reMgnisfid aa an August *18 
and an Impcirial brother bj the legitinifttfl Eiupei^of; but tbo 
fact that the tecogaitnon vvaa extorted and soon repudiated, 
combined with the fact that he was never acknowledged by the 
other Augustus at Xew Rome, might justify us in refu^g to 
incLude the invader from Britain who ruled at Arelate in the 
numbered list of linpedal Constantines. Some time afterwarda 
another embassy* of whose purpose we are not informed* arrived 
at Ravenna, and Constantine promiaed to assist his colleague 
Honoriua against Alaric, who was threatening Rome, Perhaps 
what Honorius was to do in return for the proffered assistance 
was to permit the sovran of Gaul to assume the consulship. 
In any case it. was suspeeted that Constantino aspired to add 
Italy to his realm as he had addetl Spain^ and that the subjuga¬ 
tion of Alarie was only a pretext for bis entering Italy, as it 
might have been said that the subjugation of the Vaudab and 
their fellow-invaders had been only a pretext for bis entering 
GauL HeUebich, .Master of Soldiers (ejuiiwjtt), w'aa also sus¬ 
pected of favouring the desJgiLs of the usurper* and the suspicion* 
whether true or fake; coat him hia life; Honorius caused him 
to be assassinated, Wlien this oocurred Constantine was nlready 
in Italy, and tlie fact that when the news reached him he im¬ 
mediately FBCrosised the mountains, strongly suggests that the 
suspicion %vas true, and that he depended on this generaFs 
treason for the sucocos of his ItaUan designs. 

C-cmaians had left hk geneml, Gerontius, a Britoot in charge 
of Spain. Barbarian federates, known aa llonoriaiis* had been 
used for the conquest of Spain by Conatans* and to these was 
entrusted the defence of the passes of the Pyrenees. It was an 
unfortunate measure. The Spanish regular troops, who now 
acknowledged the authority of CoDstaotme* thought that the 
charge ought to have been entrusted as before to the national 
niiHtia, aud they revolted.^ The Honoriana betrayed or neglected 
thdtr trust. It was the autumn of a.d. 409* and on a Tuesday, 
either September 2S or October 5* the host of barbarians who 
had been oppressing western Gaul for more than two years—the 

bet befun* t li« f^oibony wu ^ For thti irtKipd irl«Uon?tl I here m 
*rtt tbo omptirefc hjwi been put to the fifth «atUF:!f«« A"of. Cter. KUi. 
clf!4th- tlkc tiE OjiiftUh- One biginn (»epUm« geirntna) 

tine And CoiutMia see Cuhen* Till md four cohorts in <3MLie|fl^ Knd one 
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Asdings under King Gunderie^ tlie Silinp, thft Suevea, and the 
A3aiis—crossed the rnountftins and passed into Spain.* 

Conatans imputaJ the tronblca in Spain to the hicapacitj 
of GerontiuB, and he returned froin Gaul to ati])e^do him and 
restore order. But Gerontiua was not of a spirit to submit 
tamely. He seems to haYe come to ternis with the legionSj 
and he made some sort of Ica^e with the barbarianSp by wliich 
a large part of the laud was abnudoived to them J lie renounced 
the authority of Constantine^ and though he did not assume the 
purple himself, he raised up a new Emperor, a certain Maxirnus^ 
who was perhaps his own son. 

Thus ot the beginning of A.l>. 410 there were Emperors, 
legitimate and ^legitimate, acknowledged in ^^artoua parts of the 
Empire. Besides Honoriua and his nephew Theodosius, there 
was Attains at Rome, there were Oonetantme and Constaua 
at xlrles, and there was Maximus at Tarragona. 

Coustass soon fled before Gcroutius and his barbaiian allies 
to Gatd, and after some time—the chronology is very obscure— 
Gerontiufi, leaving ilaximus to reign in state at Tarragona, 
marched into Gaul against the father and son who had once 
been his masters. It was apparently in a.d, 411 that Constans 
was captured and put to death at Vienne, and then his Inthcr 
Cojietantine was besieged at Arles. 

But Hoiioriiis, now that Alaric was dead^ although the Goths 
wete still in Italy, was able to bethink him of the buds he had 
lost beyond the AIps^ and he sent an anny under two geaerak, 
Constantins and Ulfib, to do what Sams had failed to do and 
wui hack Ganl. Confitnutius was an Illyrian, bom at NaLssus^ 
the birthplace of Constantiue the Great> and for the next ten 
years the fortunes of Honorius were to depend upon him as 
before they had depended upon Stilioho. We may consider 
it certain that when ho led the troops of Italy to Gaul he had 
already been raised to the post of MEister of Both Sendees.® We 
have a slight portrait of his appearance and manners. lie had 

* ^ The dmtem m tbo enliy of the Vandiibi 

by the Sp^tah yhlUnic^G]- ilydfcliiiA into ^jvaiti, aa ihcpc ifl a iem 
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large eyes, a bmail head, and n Idng neck ; be leaned low over the 
nwk of hb horse, and as hh eyea abot swift glance right and 
left he seemed to beholders a mail w^ho might one day aim at 
tbe tbrone. On public occasions bb look was stern ^ but in 
private^ at table and at wine-parties^ be was genial and agree¬ 
able. He was auperior to tbe temptations of money, tbougb at 
a later stage ol bis career ho waa to fall into tbe ^icc of avarice. 
His ambition was associated with love. He was passionately 
attached to the Emperorb step-sbter Galla Placidia, vi'ho wa.^ 
now a captive in the hands of the Goths, 

When Constantins and hb Gotbic subordinate Ulfila advanc-ed 
along the coast mad of Provence against Arles, the bluckadiiig 
army of Gcrontiua fled before the representatives of legitimacy, 
Qerontiiis returned to Spain and there his owm troops turned 
against him. The hotise m which he took refuge was be¬ 
sieged : he and his -\bn squire fought long and bravely for 
their lives; then the house w as set on fire, and at length in 
denspair ho slew hb squire and Ms wife at their own requast 
and then stabbed himself.* Ma]ri£uus fled to find safety 
among some of the barbarian invaders who had supported 
hb throne. 

Meanwhile Constantine, with his second son Julian, w^as 
being besieged in .4rlca by the army of Italy which had replaced 
the army of Spain, The siege wore on for three monthS;, and 
the hopes of the legitlnibed usurper depended upon the arrival 
o[ his general Edubich, who had been sent beyond the Rhino 
to gain mniorcenicnts from the Alamanui and Franks. Edobicli 
at length ngturned with a fomiidable army, but a battle^ fought 
near the city* resulted m a ’Victory for the besiegers. Edobieh 
was slain by the treachery of a friend in whose house he sought 
shelter, and Constantine^ seeing that his crown was irrecoverably 
lost, thought only of saving hb life. He stripped ofi the Imperial 
purple and “ fled to a sanctuarj', where ho was ordained priest, 
and the victors gave a sw'om guarantee for hb personal safety. 
Then the gates of the city were tlirowii open to the besiegers, 
and Constaiitme was sent with his son to Honcriiia, But that 
Emperor, cheriahing resentment towards them for hb cousins, 
whom Constantine had alain* violated the oaths and ordered 

^ Tho ■tory ifl g^Tua m detail NoneKbin fHhe waa a Cbrntum) for 
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them to be put to death, tbirly tnilea from Ravenuu^ 
(September, a.d. 411), 


§ 3. The Tjp^tinny of and iJte Reign of Athmlf in Oanl 

(A.D. 413-415) 

It w&® not loDg after the fall of Cbnstantme that a new tyrant 
waa elevated in €*auL Jovious, a Gallo-RDUiaii, ivas pmclaimed 
at Mogiintiacuiu. Thb city, which hod been lATecked by the 
barbarians five years before, waa now in the power of the Bnr- 
gundiani;, and it was their king, Gunduhar^ and Goar, the Alan 
chief (who, It wUl he remoinbered, had been enhsted in the 3 emce 
of TTonoriiis), to whom Jovinus owed the purple. Con^tantiua 
and UlfiliLH, having done their work in overthiowing the tyrant 
of Arles, had returned to Italy, and the subjugation of Jovinus 
was reserved for the Visigoths. 

It Jias already been related that the Viaigotiis, under the 
leadership of King Athaulf, crossed the Alps early in a,Bp 413, 
They took with them their captive GalJa Flacidia and the deposed 
Emperor Attains. They had oome to no agreement with 
Ravemia ■ if any agreement had been made, the reatoration of 
Placidia would have been a condition. Athanlf was probably 
more iaclmed to side vflth Jovinufl against Honoriiia than with 
Honorius agniust Jovinua. Ciicmnatancca decided him to 
champion the cause of legitimacy. 

Attains, from some motive which is not clear, pcisunded 
liim to offer hU services to Joanns. But it appears that the 
arrival of this unexpected help was not welcome to the tyrant. 
Perhajts his Burgundmu friends did not look trith favour on the 
coming of a people into Gaul who might prove rivals to them¬ 
selves^ Perhaps the terms which Athnulf proposed scenied 
e.Yorbilant. Tlien Sams, the Visigoth who had been Lu the 
scrAice of Honorius, and who was the mortal enemy of Athanlf 
as he liad been the mortal enemy of Abric, appeared on the scene 
with about a score of followers to attach biiuself to t he fort tines 
of Jorinus, because Honorius bad refused to grunt him jn^tiee 
for the murder of a faithful domestic. Athniilf was incensed 
when he heard of bis approach, and advanced with ten thousand 

* Oljmptodorui, ft. lU 
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to entail twenty incii. Sams did not sliiik figlitLng against 
Buck appalling odnis, and having pcrlortned deeds of marvelloua 
horoiGin he was taken and put tn death. This incident did not 
tend to smooth the negotiationa 'B'ith Jovuius, and when the 
tyrant proclaimed his biotlier Sebaatian AugnstiiSj against 
AthaulTa wishes,^ the Visigoth entered into commiinication 
with Dardaniis the Praetorian Prefect, the only important official 
in Gaul who had not deserted the cause of Honoriiia, Envoj-a 
were sent to Ravenna, and Tfonorius accepted the terms of 
Athaulf, who promisetl to send him the heads of the two tyranta, 
Sebastian was defeated and slain immediately, And Joviniis fled 
to Valence, which, so recently besieged by Geroatiwa, was now 
to undergo another siege. It seema to have been taken by 
etomi I Jovinirs w'as carried to Narbonne nod executed by 
the order of Dardaniis (antudui, a.D. -113).® For the moment 
the authority <*f Honorius was supreme in Ganl. 

It may be wondered why Constantins having suppressed 
Constantine did not return to' Gaul to deal with Jovinua. The 
explanation probably is that his presence in Italy was required 
to prepare measures for dealing with another tyrant who had 
arisen in Africa. The revolt of the count Hemcliflii, the alayec 
of Stilicho, was instigated, we are told, by the examples of 
tyranny which ho bad observed in Gaul.* So infectious was 
"tyranny** that the man who three years before reasted the 
proiioaals of Attidus and the menacea of Alaric, loyally standing 
by the throne of Honorius, and who had been re warded by the 
consulship,^ now threatened bis sovran without provocation. 
He did not wait to be attacked in Africa. With a large fleet. 
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of which tho aiae was grossly exaggeratwl. at the tinie^^ he landed 
in intending to march on Rome^ but was nlmoat immedi¬ 

ately defeatedj^ and fled back to Africa in a single ship to find 
that the African provinces would have none of him. He was 
behcadcfl in the Temple of AIcmoTj at Carthage (aiimmerp a.i?* 
413).® Hia oopsnkhip was declared invalid^ nuid his large fortune 
waa made over to ConstantiuSj who was designated consul for 
the following year. 

This revolt affected the course of events in Gaul. Ilonorius, 
whose mind did not travel far beyond his family and his poultry- 
yard, was- bent on recovering his sbter Piacidia from the hands 
of the Visigoth, and this desire was ardently shared by Con- 
stantiiiSj who aspired to the hand of this princess, Athaiilf 
had agreed to restore her when the bargain hatl been made that 
in return for bis sennoea m enishing Jo^dnus he and his people 
should be supplied with eom and receive a €i£dllc province as 
Federates of the Empire. But Africa wag the com-chamber of 
Italy^ and when Hcracliao stopped the transport of supplies ^ 
it became impossible to fulfil the engagement wath Athaulf. 
There was hunger in the Gothic camp. Atlianlf therefore refused 
to carry out his part of the compact and suTrender Placidia. He 
made an attempt to take Marseilles, which lie hoped might fall 
by treacheiy-p but it w as defended by “ the most noble ” Boniface, 
an officeT w'ho was aftenvarda to play a more conspicuons and 
ambiguons part in Africa. Athaulf himself w’as severely wounded 
by a stroke which the Homan dealt him* But he W'as more 
fortunate at Xnrbonne. He captured this towTi and made it 
his headquarters, and he also scjj^ed the important cities of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse.® 

Ha^dng eatnblished himself in XarboncDsis. and Aquitaine, 


^ S700 ahipfl iicc, to Oortiiui^ vit 
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Athaulf dctemiijied to give MniseU a now by allyiag 

luEii^olf in, murriago to the TbeoiloHian bouse. XcgotiatioiiSi with 
Kiivenna were doubtless carrietl ou during hh military operations^ 
but he now persuaded Placidiup against tho ^vill of her brotbur, 
to give him ber hand. The iiuptiab were celebrated in Itomau 
form (in Jamiafy^ a,1>, - 114 ) ^ at Narbonriejn the house oi Ingeuius^ 
a leading citLsenj and the pride of ConstantiuSj. who had just 
entered upon his first consulship, was spoiled by the news that 
the laily wboiii he loved was the bride ol a barbarian. We are 
told that, arrayed in Roman diaaa, Placidia sat in the place of 
honour, the (jothic king at her side, he too dressed as a Eoinnn. 
With other nuptial gilts Athanlf gave hJs queen fifty comely 
youths, apparelled in silk, each baring two largo chargers in 
ill!? hnnda, lillod one with gold, the other with priceleaa gemS“ 
the spoils oC Home. They IjEtd an es-Euiperor, Attalua^ to con- 
duct an epitbalamiuin. The marriage festl\Ttios wore oolebratod 
wdth common hilarity by barbEmaus and Romans alike, 

A contemporary wiitcr ^ has recorded words said to have been 
spoken by Athanlf, wbteh show that, jjerhajis under the influence 
of PUcidia, he had come to adopt a new attitude to the Ernpire^ 
“ At first he said^ “ I ardently desired that the Koman name 
should be obliterated, and that all Roman soil should be con¬ 
verted into an einjure oi the Goths ; 1 longed that Romania 
should become Gothia “ and AthauH be what Caesar Augustus 
was. But I have been taught by nmeh experience that the 
unbridled licence of the Goths will never admit of their oJjeying 
hwSf and without laws a republic is not a republic. I have 
therefore chosen the safer courae of aspiring to the glory of 
res taring and incrcasiiig the Korn tin name by Gothic vigour; 
and I hope to be lianded down to postority as the initiator of a 
Roman Testoration+ as it is imixissiblc for me to change the 
form of the Empire.*^ 

We can haidlv be wTong in ascribing this change in the spirit 
and policy of Athanlf to the mflucncc of Placidia, and oonjecturing 
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that his conversion to Eom$ was tlie <»3ndLtioD of her consent to 
the nifliTiagc. We know too little ol the persuEisHty of tliis lady 
who w as to play a considemble part in history for thirty years. 
She was now' perhaps in her twenty^eixih year, and she may have 
been younger.^ Her personal attractivene^ is sbowTi by the 
passion she inspired in Constantins, and the strength qf her 
eharaeter by the incidenta of her life. She can have been barely 
twenty years of age w hen she approved of the execution of Let 
cousin Serena at Kome,^ and in her defiance of her brother^a 
wishes ill uniting herself to the Goth she displayed her inde¬ 
pendence. She waa in later years to become the ruler of the 
West. 

The friendly advances which W'ere now^ made to Honorius 
by the barbarian, who had been forced iipon him as a brother-in- 
law* were rejected* Athaulf then resorted to the policy of Alaric. 
He cauaed the old t^Tant Attalus to be again invested with the 
purple. Const an tiiUi^ the Master of Soldiers, w^ent forth for a 
second time to Arles to suppress the usurper and settle accounts 
with the Goths. He prevented ah ships from reaching the coast 
of Septimania^ as the territory of Karboiiensia was now' cqnunonly 
called. The Goths were deprived of the proviaiona which, 
reached Karbonne by aea, aud their position became difficult. 
Athauli led them southward to Barcelona, probably hoping to 
establish himself in the pifo%^ince of Tarraeonensis (early to a.d. 
-lid). But before they left Gaul* the Goths laid waste southern 
Aquitaine and set Bordeaux on fire,^ Attalins was left l>chitid 
and abandoned to his fate, as he was no longer of any tise to tlie 
Onths, Indeed his elevfition liad been a mistake, ile had no 
adherents in Gaul, no money^ no army, no one to support him 
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escept the barbarians theniselveii.^ He escaped from Gaul in 
a abipp but ivaa captured and delivered aliv'^e to Ooustantima.^ 
In A,Ti, UTp tbe eleventh cnnsulshlp of Honorius and the second 
of ConstantiuB. the Emperor enterdi Rome in triumph ^ith 
Attalua at the wheels of his chariot. He imnished the hiveterate 
tyrant by maiming him of a finger and ihuinb, and condemning 
him to the fate which Attains bad once been advised to inJlict 
ii|H]m himself. He had not forgotten how the friend of Alaric 
had deiiiandctl with an air of piitronising clemency that the son 
of Theodoaiua should retire to some small island^ and ho baiiislied 
his prisoner to Lipani. 

At Bareelona a eon was bom to Athadi and Plicidia. They 
named him Theodosius after his grandfather, and the philo- 
Roman fccSinga of Atbiuif were oonfirmed. The death of the 
child soon after birth was a heavy blow ; the body was biuiedp 
ill a silver coffin^ near the cityA Athaulf did not los:^ survive 
him. He had been so unwise as to take into his service a certain 
Dubius, one of the followers of Sams, who avenged hia first by 
slaying his second master. The king hud gone to the stablcp 
aa w'as Ms custom, to look after his own horses, and the aervantp 
who had long ivaitcd for a favourable opportunity, stabbed him 
(September, A,m 415)A He did not till he had time to 
recomniend bis brother, who ho cxjiected would succeed to the 
kingsMp, to send Flacidia back to Italy- But Ms brother did 
not succeed him. Singeric, the brother of Sams—who probably 
had been privy to the deed of Dubi us—seized the royalty and 
put to death the cMldren of the (lead kbig by Ids first Tvife, 
tearing them from the arms ol the bL^liop Sigesar to wdiose 
protection they MkI fled lor refuge. Pbeidia he treated with 
indignit}" and cruelty^ compeUing her to walk on foot for Lwelvo 
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miles in tUq company of captives. But the reign of the usurper 
(for he kid seized the power by i-iolenoe without any legal 
election) endured only for seven days; he was slain, and Wallia 
was elected king. 

For the moment Gaul wn^ free from the presence of Germau 
mvadera^ with the exception of one region* The BurgundianSp 
who had crossed the Rhine and occupied the provinoe of Gernuirua 
feuperiorj had been confimied in their posseasion by the tyrant Uon- 
atantinq^ After the foil of Jovinuaj whom they had supported, 
ilonorius Tivas in no position to turn them oiit> Ho accepted 
them as Federates of the Empire j ^ they were bound to guard 
the Rhine against hostile invaders^ Thus in a,d^ 413 ivafi 
founded the first BurgimdiaQ kingdom in Gaul^ the kingdom of 
Worms (Bci^rbetornagT.is), It ia the Burgundy of the Nibelungen- 
lied^ which also preserveij the name of the king, Gundahar 
(Gunther), who had gained for his people a footing west of the 
Rhine. 

The island of Britain* when many of the troops were with¬ 
drawn by Constantine in a.d^ 107, waa left to defend itself as 
h^t it could against Picts, Soota* and Saxons. For a while the 
Tricar of the Diocese and the two militiiTj'' commanders of the 
frontier forces^ the Count of the Saxon Shore in the sontli-ea 3 t> 
and the Duke of the Britain^ in the norths were doubtless in coni' 
munication with Ccustantine and taking their orders from him 
^\heQ a great Saxon invasion devastated the country in a,d, 
408j® the Lmperor in Gaul was in no position to aend troops 
to thc^ rescue, and the inhabitants of Britain renotinced his 
authority^ armed themselves* and defended their towns against 
the invadenf,^ The news reached Italy, and Honorius seized 
the opfwrtunity of writing, apparently to the local diagi$trates* 
authorising them to take all necessary measures for self-defence,* 
We have no informatiun as to the attitude of the Imperial 
garrisous and their commanders to the revolution. It is possible 
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thnt thby sympathitied witli fJie proviaciab and ebai^ed in iti 
mcfcst of these troops liad the tradition of aijswciatioii with 
britalii for centuries. In any when Coiistnntine fell* and 
the tyrant Jpvimiii had beeji crushed and Honotius was again 
nia^tcr in Gauh there can be little doubt that he and Cons tan tius 
took measures to re-cstabMi Ida power in Britain.^ In the first 
place* it Ja not probable that the pmvinciiila would have been 
able to hold out against the Saxon foe for fifteen or sixteen years 
without regular military’' forces, and we know' that the Saxon 
did not begin to get any permanent foothold in the bland before 
A.n. 428.^ Andn In the second place, w'e have definite evidence 
that in or not long after that year there was a field army there 
under the Count of the BritauiB,^ At thb time the Empire 
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WHS tani set to maintain its authority in Gaul anrl Spain and 
Africa* and it could not att4>nipt to remfornc or keep up to 
strength the regiments in Britain, But there no reapon to 
suppose that during the laJ 5 t ten years of the teiga of Honorius, 
and for some time afterj Itoman governmeat ia Britain was 
not carried on as upuak Its gradual collapse and final dia- 
appeamnee belong to the reiga of Valentiniaa IIL 

ia these years of agoay aiany Britisb provinciala fled frtmi 
the terror-strickea provinces and sought n refuge awKa the 
sea in the north-western peninsula of GauL ^laritdEue Armorica 
received a ne^v Celtic iHipulaiion and a new namo^ Brittany, 
the lesser Britam,’^ 

§ 4. S^Sdemni of iht Vis^igoths in Gaul, and of fhe Vatidids 
and S^iei'cs m Spain {a,d. 415-423) 

The Visigoths were far from sharing in the philo-Jtoniaa 
proclivities of Athaulf. Their new king Wallia was aninuited 
by a national Gothic spirit and was not disposed at first to 
an^ume a pacific attitude towards Borne. A Spaniard two years 
later infornis us that he was eteeted by the Goths just lor 
the purpose of breaking the ijuace* while God ordained hini 
for the purpose of confirmmg it.*' Circumstances forced him 
into becoiiiing a Federate of Rome* for he found his position in 
B|}aLu untenable. The other barbarians had occupied most of 
the peninsula except Tsirraconeinsm^ and the Visigoths were 
uaabla to settle there beoansB Roman shifx'^ blf>ckaded the 
ports and hindered them from obtaining supplies. They were 
threatened by famine. To Wallia now* as to Ahiric btfore, 
Africa secTiiftl the solution of the difficulty, and he marched 
to the south of Spain (early in a.d. 41G). But it was not destined 
that the Gotha should set foot on African soil. As the fleet of 
Alaric tad been ViTMicked in the straits of Sicil>% even so some 
of the tilii|345 which WaUia had procured w^erc slmttered in the 
straits of Gades, and whether from want of transports or from 
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superstitious fear he nhandonod the idea. He -decided that 
the best course was to make pcace^ and he entered into negotia* 
tiona with Constajitius. 

Placidia^ though still retained as a hostage, had been well 
treated, and her brother and lover were willing to treat with 
Wallia as they would not have treated with AthauH. Aji 
agreement w^as wncluded by which the Emperor undertook to 
supply the Goths with 600,1X10 measures of com^ and Wallia 
eng?igftd to restore Placidja and to make wiir in the name of the 
Empire against the barbarians in Spiin (before June, a.p, 416)- 

Those engagements wore carried out. After five years spent 
among the Gotlis^ fls captive and queen, Pkeidia returned to 
Italy,* and she was iierpiiaded, against her own wishes, to give 
her hand to the Patrician Constantins. They were married on 
Januaiy 1, a.b. 417, the day on which he entered on his second 
consuLihip.- 

Wallia set about the congenhil task of making war on the 
four barbarian peoples who had crossed the Pyrene^ seven 
years belore and entered the fair land of Spain, rich in com 
and crops, rich in mines of gold and precious stones. For two 
years they seem to have devastated it far and wide. Then they 
settled down with the intention of occupying permanently the 
various provinces. The Siting Vandals, under their king Frcdbal, 
took Baettca in tlie south ; the Alans^ under their king Addae, 
made their abode in Lusitania, which correaponda roughly to 
Portugal; ^ the Suevinnst and the Asding V'amhilK^ whose king 
was Gimderic, occupied the north-weatern province of Gallaecia 
north of the Douxo. The eastern provinces of Tarmcononais 
and Garthagimensis, though the wesletn districts may have been 
seized, and though they were doubtle^ constantly harried by 
raids, did not pass under the power of the invaders. 
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Wallizi began operatloiLS by attacking the Silingzi in Bjietfca. 
Bebro the eeJ «f the year he had eaptiired their king by a mae 
and Kent him to the Emperor. The lutrLidera in Spain were 
akrmcdp and their one thought was to make peace with HonorinjB^ 
and obtain by fonnal gnmt the lands whicli they had taken by 
violence. They all sent einbaaisies to Eavenna. The oh\iouK 
policy of the Imperittl GovernnieJit waa to sow Jealousy and 
hoatility among them by receiving favourably the proposals 
of aome and rejecting tho^ of others,^ The Asdings and the 
Siieviana appear to have been, ^ucce^ful in obtaining the re¬ 
cognition of Oonorius as Federates, while the Sdings and Ahms 
were told that their presence on Roman soil would not be 
tolerated- Their subjugation by Wallia was a task of about 
two years,- The Sdlngs would not yield, and they were virtually 
e-vterminated The king of the Alans was slauip and the remnant 
of the people who ii^scapcd the sword of the Goths fled to Galbeoia 
and attached themselveK to the fortunes of the Aading Yandala. 
Gunderic thus became “ King of the Vandals and Alans/' and 
the title was always retained by hJs sncccKSora.. 

After these successful campaignSj. the \^igotIis w'ere re¬ 
compensed by receiving a permanent home. The Imperial 
government decided that they should be settled in a Gallic not 
a Spimisb province, and Constantins recalled ’WsUia from Spain 
to Gaul. A compact was made by w^hich the whole rich province 
of Aquitania Secunda^ estondiog torn the Garonne to the Loire,, 
wdth parta of the adjoining provinces (Narbonen$is and Novem- 
popnUm)j were granted to the Goths. The two great cities on 
the banks of the Garonne, Bordeaux and Toulouse, were handed 
over to Wallia. But Narbonne and the Mcditemmean coast 
were resm^cd for the Empire. As Fc<lerates the Goths had no 
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authority over the Roman. pfoviuciaK who remained under the 
control of the Imperial adnunistration- And the Koinan pro¬ 
prietors Tctained one-tJiird of their Linda- two-thirda were 
leaigncd to the Goths. Thus, from the point of view of the 
Empire, douth-westcm Gaul remained an integral part of the 
realm; part of the land had passed into the possession of Federates 
who acknowledged the authority of HonorinB; the provincials 
obeyed, as before, the Emperor^a hm nod wero governed by the 
Emperofa officials* From the Gothic point of view, a Cothie 
kingdom had been established in Aquitaine, for the moment 
conJined by restraints whieh it would be the task of the Goths 
to break througli, and limited ferritorialJy bj boundaries which 
it would be their jKjlioy to overpaaa* Not that at this time, 
or for bug after, they thought of reuouucmg their rektion to 
the Empire as Federates, but they were soon to show that they 
urould seize any favourable opportunity to Lneraase theif power 
and extend their bondera. 

This final aettlement of the Visigoths, who hed moved about 
lor twenty years, in the three pemnsnias of the Mediterranean, t« 
find at last a home on the shores of the Atlantic, was a momentous 
stage in that process of compromise between the Roman Empire 
and the Germans w hich liad been going on for many years and 
was ultimately to change the w'hole face of western Europe, 
Constantins was doing ui Gaul what Theodosius the Great had 
done in the Balbms. There were now tw^o orderly Teutonic 
kingdoms on Gallic soil under Roman lonlahip, the GurgundJan 
on the Rhine, the Visigothic on the Atlantic. 

Wallla did not live to see the arrangements which he had 
made for his people carried into effect* He died a few months 
after the conclusion of the compact* and a grandson of Alaric ^ 
was elected to the throne, Tho^eric 1. (A.n. 41S)* Upon liim 
it devolved to superintend the partition of the landa which the 
Roman proprietors were obliged to surreuder to the Gotbs* 
It must have taken a considerable time to complete the transfer. 
The Visigoths received the lionk share. Each landlord retained 
one-third of bis ptopc^rty for himself and handed over the re- 
niaiJiing portion to one of the German strangers.* This arrange- 

* Sw Sidi:aiiil4, CV/rw. riL SOjs *UI1W that Alurk wm bt>m t 300 A*a. 
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inertt more favoiiTable to tlic Gotbs than arniageinent® ol 
the same kind which were BrteTWftTd& laadc in Qniil and Italy, 
aa we shall see in duo course, with other intruders. For in these 
other cases it w'as the Germans who received onc-thicd* the 
Romans retaining the larger share. And this was the nomial 
proportion. For the priDoiple of these aTTuugements was directly 
derived from the old Roman system of i^naTtering soldiers on 
the owners of land. On that system^ which dated from the 
days of the Republic, and was known as Jmspitaliias^ the owner 
w'as bound to give oiie-third of the produce of his property to 
the guests whom lie reluctantly harboured* This principle was 
nt>w applied to the land itself^ and the same term was used; the 
liroptietor and the barbarinii with whom he w’as compelled to 
share Ids estate were deaigru^tod as host and guest (Aospilfe^)* 

This fact jllustrat^ the gradual nature of the process by^ 
which western Europe passed from the power of the Roman 
into that of the Tentcn. Transactions which virtually meant 
the surrender of provincea to invadera w^erCj in their immediate 
aspect, merely the application of an old Roman principle^ 
adapted indeed to changed conditions^ Thus the process of 
the dismemberment of the Empire was eased ; the transition 
to an entirely new order of things w as masked ■ a system of 
Federate States within the Empire prepared the wny for the 
system of indciicTident states which was to itplace the Empire. 
The change was not accomplished mthotit much violence and 
continuous warfare, but it wsis not cataclyamic. 

The problem which faced the Imperial Government in Gaul 
was much larger than the settlement of the Gothic nation in 
Aquitaine. The whole country required leorganiHation, il the 
Imperial authority weih to be maintained effectively as of old in 
the provinces. The eventa of the lost ten yearSp the ravages of 
the barbariansh and the wars with the tyrants had disoTganised 
the adminiatnitive system. The lands north of the Loire, 
Armorica in the large sense of the name, had in the days of the 
tvrant Constantine been priictically independent, and it was the 
work of Exnperantins to Jnestore some semblance of law and order 
in these prnvincea,^ Most of the great citiea in the south and 
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cast had been sacke^l or hurned or besieged. We saw how 
Imperial Trior, the seat of the Praetorinn Prefec^t, Imd liecn 
enptured and plundered by the Vandals; ainee then it hadl beep^ 
twice at leaafc^ devastated by the Franks with sword and flre.^ 
The Prefect of the Gauls tran-slatcfl his residence from the Moselle 
to the Rhone, and Arles succeeded to the dignity of Trier. 

’ttTiat Constantins and hia advieers did for the restoration of 
northern Gaul unknown, but the direction of their ijolicj is 
probably indicated by the measure which was adopted in the 
south, in the diocese of the Seven Proviricca^ On April 17, 
A.B. 418* Honoring jsc^ued an edict enacting that a representative 
assembly was to meet every autumn at ArlcS:, to debate quest ions 
of public inteifst. It waa to consist of the seven govemoTH of 
the Seven PrcndiiccSp® of the highest class of the deciirions,^ and 
of Topresentatives of the landed proprietors. The council had nu 
inde|)endent fjowers; its object was to make common anggcstioits 
for the removal of abuses or for improvements in odminbatrationt 
on which the Praetorian Prefect might act himself or make 
representations to the central government. Or it might concert 
measures for common aedon in such a rnatter as a petition to 
the Emperor or the prosecution of a corrupt ofEckL* 

Such a council was not a new experbnent. The old provincial 
assemblies of the early Empire had generally fallen into disuse 
in the third eentim'* but in the fourth we find prosdneia! assemblies 
in Africa, and diocesan assemblies in Africa and po,=a?ibly in 
Spain.^ Already in the reign of Ifonoriua a Proctorian 
Prefect, Petronius, had made an attempt to create a diocesan 
assembly in Skjuthern Gaul, probably in the hope that time and 
labour might be saved, if the affairs of the various prD%inces 
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were all bnnight l>ofore him m the same month of the 
The Edict, of a,d, 418 was a revival of this idea, but had a wider 
Bcope and intention. It b e?cpresHly urged that the object of 
the asacnibly is not merely to debate public questions, but also 
to promote social mtercouise and trade. The advantages of 
Arles—a favourite city of Coustantme the Great, on which he 
had bestowed hb name, Coustentina—and its busy commercial 
life are described. " AU the famous products of the rich Orient, 
of perfumed Arabia and delicate Assyria, of fertile Africa, fair 
Spain, and brave Gaul, abound here ao profusely that one might 
think the various marvels of the world were indigenous in 
its soil. Built at the junction of the Hhone with the Tuscan 
sea, it unites all the enjoyments of life and all the faciHties of 
trade.*" ^ 

It must also have been present to the mind of Constantins 
that the Assembly, attracting every year to Arles a considerable 
number of the richest and moat notable people from Aquitapia 
Secuuda and Novemjxipulflna^ would enable the proviucials, 
surrounded by Viaigothic neighbours, to keep in touch with the 
rest of the Empire, and would help to counteract the influence 
wliich would Ineritably be bK>ught to bear upon them from the 
barbarian court of Toulouse. 

The prospect of a return to peace and settled life in Spain 
Bcemed more distant than in GauJ, Soon after the Visigoths had 
departefl, war broke out between Gunderic, king of the Vundah, 
and nemieric, king of the Suovians. The latter w ere blockaded 
iti the ^fetvaskn mountains, but Euddeuly Asterius, Count of the 
Spains,® ap|>eared upon the scene, and hia operations compelled 
the Vandals to abandon the blockade. At Braeara a hirge 
number wxre slain by the Homan forces. Then the Vandals and 
AlanH^ who now formed one nation, left Gallaecia and migrated 
to Baeticn. On their way they met the Master of Soldieia, 

* The edict u K» Aj^ripua, full “VriU t» fotuid^. 
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Cwtiiius,^ who had come from Italy to roatoic ortler in the 
peninsula. Tie had a large anny, mcludijig a force of VisSgothic 
Federates, but he sutfered a severe defeat, parti)" through the 
perhdioiis conduct of hla Gothic allies. The Vandals established 
thcniaelv^ in Baetica, hut it docs not appear whether the re¬ 
cognition they had received in Gallaecia os a Federate people was 
renewed when they took up their abode in the southern province 


§ 5. El&saiion and Ikfith of CoHSttmlius IIL {a,d. 421), 
and Beuth of Ilottorim (a.d, 423) 

When the Patrician Constantius had been virtual niler of the 
western pro^dnccs of the Empire for ten years and liod been for 
four a member of the Imperial family as the Emperor’a brother- 
in-law, Honoriufl was pereuaded, apparently against his nnii 
wishes, to co-opt him as a colleague. On February 6, a.D. -12], 
Fla’i'ius CoDstantius was crowned Augustus,® and immediately 
afterwards the two Emperors crowned Galla Placidia aa Augusta. 
Two children had already been Iwni to Constantius, the elder 
Justn Grata Honoria (a.I). 417 or 418) and the younger Placid us 
Valcntiuianus (July 3, A.D. -119).® 

But the achievement of the highest dignity in the world was 
attended by a bitter mortification. The announcement of bis 
elevation and that of Placidia was sent in the usual way to Cop- 
stantinoplc, but Theodosius and his sister Piilcheria refused to 
recognise the new AugiLStua and Augusta. Their reasona for thiB 
attitude are not clear. Perhaps they had never forgiven Placidia 
for her marriage with Athaulf, and perlijit» they had some idea 
of reuniting the whole Empire under the sway of Theodosius 
when his uncle died, and saw in Piscidia’s son Valcntinian, on 
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whom the title of nobitissimus iras bestov^'ed,^ an obstacle to 
this project. CoiiHtaiitiua^ vi-rithing under this iiisiiltj thought 
of resorting to artnato force the eastern court to recognise him.- 
In otlier wavs too he found the throne a disappointment. The 
restrsints surrounding the Imperial [>eraoii were intolerably irk¬ 
some to him ; he was irot free to go and come as he used when 
he w^ns still in a private state. His popularity, tmj, bad dwindled^ 
for during the last few years he had grow'n grasping and ccA^etous. 
Ills health failed, and after a reign of seven months lie diefl 
(September 2).^ 

After bis death, Ifoncriiis, who had always heeii fond of bis 
step-sister^ displayed his affection by kisses and endearments 
wliicli were embarrassing lor her and caused considerable scandal. 
The love, bow'evar, waa presently turned into hatred through 
the nriachinations of Placidia^s attendants; ^ and the estrange¬ 
ment between the Emperor and his sister led to frays in the 
streets of Euvenna between the parties who espoused their 
cauaes, Goths who had acconipiuded the w idew of Atbaiilf Irniu 
Spain and remained in her &ervice, and reiiuncrs of her Hecond 
husband, hiught for ber name and famc^ Caetinus, the Master 
of Sfjldicrs, was her enemy ; we may conjecture that lie hoped 
to succeed to the powder and authority of Stilicho and ConstentiiM. 
The breach w idened, and at length Placidia, with her two children, 
was banishcii from Eavenna^ and sought refuge with her kindred 
at Constantinople (a.o. 423),^ There was a rumour that Honcrius 
suspected her of apf>ealing to an enemy power to come to lier 
aasistmiee." If there is any truth in this, we may guess that the 
“ enemies ” to whom she appealed w^ere the A^isigoths, 

The reign of nonorins came to an end a few^ months later. 
He ili«l of dropsy ^ on August 15, a.e, 123. Mia name would 
be forgotten among the obscurest occupants of the Imperial 
throne were it not that his reign coincided with the fatal period 
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m which it wm decided that western Eimope w as to pass fropi 
the Homan to the Teuton. A contemporary^ who waa probably 
writing at Conatentljiofile,^ obaer\'ed that many grievous w ounds 
were inflicted on the State during hia reign. Home waa captiir^ 
and sacked ; Gaul and Spain w'crc ravaged and ruined by 
barbarian hordes J Britain bad been nearly lost. It wsa 
significant of the aiate of the times that a princes of the Imperial 
house should be taken into captivity and should deign to nntny 
a baxharian chieftain.® The Emperor hinisoll did nothing of 
note against the enemies who infested his realm, but personalJy 
he was extraordinarily fortunate lo occupying the throne tin he 
died a natural death and witneaaing the destruetion of the 
multitude of tyrants who rose up against him. 
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§ L The Ei^n^ of AMhemim {a.d. 106-414) 

When Arcaditis died Ms son Theodosius only sev&n yejir^ 
old.^ Anthemius, the Praetoriflu Prefect of the Beistj acti^ as 
regent>“ while AntiochiiEf, a palace eunuch, was entrusted with 
the care of the young prince. The guidance of the St^te through 
the first critical years of the new- reign showed the coiii|>etence of 
the regent. The measures which were passed during the six 
yenrs m which he held the power exhibit an intelligent and sincere 
solicitude for the general welfare. The name of Anthemius is 
chiefly renieinbered for ita association with the great western 
land wall of Constantinople, which was built under hia direction 
and has been described in an earlier chapter,.^ But thb was 
only one of many aemces that he performed for the Empire. 
Harmony was established between the courts of Constantinople 
and Ravenna and, while this was rejidered possible by the death 
of Stilicboj it must be ascribed largely to the efforts and policy 
of .\nthcmiiis, A new treaty was mode which secured peace on 
the Persian frontier.* An invasion of Lower Sfoeaia by Uldin, 
the king of the Hu ns, who had executed Gamas, seemed at 
first serious and menacing, but was suceessfully repelled^* An 
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Lmmciiso borde of Sciri weia in the ITun^s hoatj. and so many 
WMc taken prisonera that the government fuati Bome trouble in 
disposing of them. They were given to largo latidownera in 
jVsia ij^linor to be employed ns serfs. In order to secure the 
frontier against future invasione of Hun or (rernian barbarians^ 
Anthemius provided for the improvement of the fleet stationed 
on the Danul>e ; many new ships were built to protect the borders 
of Moesia and Scytkia, and the old crafts were repaired^ 

Constantinople depended on Egypt for its bread, and it 
aometijiies happened that there was a lack of transport ships 
at Alexandria and the com auppliea did not arrive at the due 
time A This occurred in 40Bp and there was famhie in the 
city. The populace waa mfuriatetb and burned the house of 
MonaxinSp the Prefect of the City, whose duty it was to dis¬ 
tribute the com.* Anthemius and the Senate did their utmost 
to relieve the distress by procuring com elsewhere,* and then 
Anthemius made penuAnont prov^ion for a more cflicient 
organisation of the supplies from Egypt.* He also took measures 
to revive the prostrate condition of the towns of the Illyrian 
provnneeSp which had suffered sorely through the ]>rotracted 
presence of Akric and his Visigoths,^ Towards the close of 
hia tenure of office, all the fiscal arreara for hirty yeani 
308-407) were remitted in the provTiiLces of the eaatem Pre¬ 
fecture.^ It La interesting to observe that the most mtimate 
friend and adviser of AnthemiiLs is said to have been Troilua, 
a pagan sophist of Side, who seems to have been the leader of a 
literary circle at Constantinople.® 


* C. Th. itL 17. 1 (J«L 2B* 
Diuiubc bcHitfl wen? cwlkd lusorim. 

Tti«e Srjtillos win DuauHrwIod ia Xal. 

Ofr For lh& ^eiiri CV TA. 

V. 4. 3, 

* w d^one«t akippcT 
ir>ld hill caj^o a.! soinc n?mcitc plow. 
Seti C, Th. xiiL 5^. ail. 

* MftrcfllJiniia, CArvn., - 109 . 

CAmn. PtMcA., jrtft 4U7. 

^ (7. Tk xiv. 16. L 
^ 4Ck9. Ttw wu 

Inmafiyfretl fnim ih^ navicularti or 
ntl%'al ihc JUifN FsoOut of tlw 

wSiie« rficomppTLaD fuf ihr^ir 
tnjuEklo w'lBA uicredMMJ ty Cbc A^JiUtion 
of A Kraoll rwmiuioratirKfi. Tho 
of Carpal tiiui wu tba hwU^WAy 


betwwa AJitxwirls Aud nyKAnLium, 
■niJ Ihiifl iKe ooro of tho i?om 
Ikci'u- dcivolTi?d coEijouitly on thE^ 
IV’fiJnt of Use tTJtVi iJliO PrffMit rjif 
uriil thrri inAiitarum (LIiq 

goTcmckr of tins IwkuiEn along iluj 
«»jt of Aaia iliaftr; li& vtvt nisbar- 
duinto to the Proconiiijl of AFtia). 
Cr Tk iciii 6. S2 (JEm. |0}, 

* C. Tk KkL 1. 177 412), 

» A,p. m. Abril 1A £?. T4 l ifL 

26. Op 

* Socratea, vii. U AiUheiiSiuH naj 
tolrbnitcd by TheoUmb^i. o 

l^orrt (SyiKBiiia, Epp. 40), 8ynr«ibi 
■aillJi .VtilhiMiisiu 7^7' jfi€yA)^Dv {Epp. 7S, 
BihlriffAs-rMi Ui Tn.iElu9) and pj k ^ ^ /, Eii,, 
7S7 
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i 2. Regencrj of the Emj}reit» Pakheria (a.d, 414 410) 


In her sbiteentti year Polt-Leria waa created Aiagiiata (July 4, 
A.B. 41and aasumed the regency in the iinmc of her brother, 
who lAtia two yearft younger than herself. An theming soon 
diaap|>eared from the scene i we may conjecture that death 
rcnmv'ed luto ; and he was succeeded in tho PrefecturB of the 
East by Aurelian, who in the preceding reign hiid been the 
leader of the Konian paitj" In resisting designs of Gatnas.' 
It Rcoras probable that he was tlie clucf ad\'iaer of PuJchcria. 

One of her first acts was to remove from the court the eunuch 
Antiochiia,® who had been her brother’s tutor. She super- 
intofided. and assisted in the education of TheodosiuB. It is 
taiid that she gave him special instruction in deportment- and 
she sought to protect him from falling under the influence of 
intriguing coiirtieTs to which his weak character might easily 
have rendered Mm a prey. The new mode of palatial life, 
established in the reign of Arcadius^ enabled women to make 
their influence increasingly felt in public affairs. The example 
had been set by Eudoxia^ and tliroughout the whole space of 
the fifth and sixth centuries we meet remarkable ladies of the 
impttrial houses playing jjromineiit ^larts. The daughters of 
Eiidoxia were nulike their mother, and the court of Theodosius 
11. was very different from that of Arcadius. The pruu^esses 
Pulchcria, Arcadia, and Marinap and the young Emperor inherited 
the religions tempera ment of their father, with ivhich Pulchcria 
combinsid her grandfather s strength of diameter, Tho court, 
os a contemporary says, assumed the character of a cloister, 
and pious practice and charitable works were the order of the 
day. Pulchcria resolved to remain a virgbij and prevailed 
upon her sisters to take the same resolution, in wMch they 
were coiifimied by their spiritiial adviser, the Patriarch Atticuii, 
who wrote for them a book in pruise of virginity. 


^ C«iEiui of Parchorii. Trjlh JdffJiM 
tzipMkfK on tlie rovcfBo, bebnji m 
tbe yeart 414—li!I, LtUirm her bmUirr'p 
They may h^ve* been atrnck 
in 4 m wJwn Tbpodofiim ^Ictntocl \m 
tlurd quinf^iKiiui&liA and iiatiod ooinif 
WUb Oiitria r^ipublieae i-oi, xv. mu/I. 
XX. {0\t. c|e iSaliii, Caitm pf tin 
Eadtizimu} 

* Act^irdinff to t||& ilnto d| C. Th, 


viil. 4 > 2&, AUfthomiiii wai jtiJj 
on IT, 41S. Hut a^eordin^ tu 

jwS 0 LP Iw ifBa jiue- 
mdod by AujvIma beFora iVe. 30,414, 
■ C|j. TWahatioa, ^si, ^005. 
Antiocbui u bud U> bai-a l^ten m&t 

U>C4jnxlAatLnnnb9 hy King Voidomnl, 
Inortkr lo fulJil f bo ilulica o[ 
whkh Iw had Boo«i|htcfJ unitor thi^ will 
of Cb4i|jL X X", JI, 
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Theodosius had Etiidious tastes^ and be formed a nemarkable 
colleetion of tbeologieai btH>fcii,^ but he intorested in 

natural acienev iucludiL^ astronomy. Be was of a gentb and 
kindly uatiuij^ and it is recorded that he was reluctant to indjct 
capital punishment.® He jseeins to have pijasesscd none of the 
quatitiea of a capable ruler either in peace or war*® 

To an unprejudiced observer in the reign of Arcadiim it 
might have seemed that the Empire in its eastem parts was 
doomed to a speedy decline* One pussessed oi the insight of 
S^niesius might have thought it Impossible that it could last 
for eight hundred years more when he considered the threaten^ 
ing masses of harbarmus who encomptissed it^ the oppression of 
the subject^;! and all the evils which Syiiesiua actually pointed 
out. The beginning of the fifth century was a critical timo 
for tho whole Empire. At the end of the same period we find 
that while the western half liad been found ^vsnting in the day 
of its triah the eastern half had weathered the storm j we find 
Btrong and prudent EmperurH mfing at New Home, The im¬ 
provement began in the reign of Theodosius. The truth is 
thiit this Emperor, though weak like his fathcij was far more 
intelligent, and had profited more by Ms education. Throughout 
the greater part of his reign the guidance of affairs seems to have 
been in the hands of prudent ministers who maintaiued the 
traditions of Anthemius and Auiciian. In the ehrtmicles wo 
do not hear much about the Senate; cvcrythhig is attributed to 
Pulfheria or ThnodoBkiis. But it seems probjiblo that the Senate 
excrcLsed considerable inlluenco on the policy of the rulers. 
The State was not threatened in tliis reign by the danger of a 
military dictatorsMp^ and it welb only towards its close that an 
unw^orthy eunuch enjoyed undue political jjower. 

Soon after her acccavdon to the responsibilities of government 
the young ErnprcBS w as colled upon to deal with serious troublea 
which Iiad arisen ki Egypt. The old capitalSp Alexandria and 
Antioch, although they had been ovetehadow ed by tho greatnesB 
of ByzantiorUt were far from degeneratbig into mere prov^iacial 
towns. They retained much of their old importance and all 
their old charactcriatics. In Alexandria, in the filth century, 

^ Soo S<K!rmtiM, VlL vho Ebvotca * TilltJn-ont Iim wjwf just ramiuka 
a clmpEer lo his viftUi'sL on tbe Uptcetji in JHibi tharttctcr, liuL 

* -Ini^lin Ant. /r. 71, in Esc. dt, dtM Emptretin^ ri 2^ 

V irL p. 
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with its popiilfttiop of perliaps GOOjOCK) citizens/ lif« was as 
butfVt ^ various, mul as interesting as ever. The Romans had 
found no cil^ in the Empire so dlEheult to govern as that of the 
<]uick-witted and tjuick-tenijieTed Alexandrians j the streets were 
continually the scene of tniuiilta between citizens and soldierflp 
and revolts against the Augnstal PrefecU, While in Antioch, 
as a rule, the matter did not go beyond sarcasm, the Alexandrian 
rabble took on the slightest pretext to stones and cudgela. In 
street uproar, says an authority, himself AlexaDdrkn, the 
before all others ; the smallest spark suffices here 
to kindle a tuniultv On acconnt oi neglected %'iaits, on account 
of the confiscation of spoiled provisiona, on account of exclusion 
from a bathing establishment^ on account of a dispute between 
the slave of an Alexandrian of rank and the Roman foot-soldier 
413 to the Value or noii-valne of their respective slippeia^ the 
legions under the necessity of charging among the citizens 
of Alexandria.” 5 

Instead of healing the discords and calming the Intractable 
temjiet of thia turbulent metropolis by diffusLUg a Bpirit of 
amity and long-suffering, Christianity only gave the citizens 
new things to quarrel about, new eauBes for tumult, new- formulae 
and catchwnordfl which tliey could use as pretexte for violence 
and rioting. 

The troubloa whiidi agitated Alexandria, w^hen Pulcheria 
became regent, were principally due to the bigotry and ambition 
of the Patriarch. In this office, TheophiluB, whom wc met as 
the enemy of Chrysostom, had been succeeded {a.d. 412) by 
his nephew CStiI, w’ho was no le^ ambitious to elevate the 
prestige of his sec and w'as even more unscrupulouB in the arta 
of intrigue. In the iirst years of Ins pontiheate his chief objects 
wore to exalt his own authorit_v above that of the civil governor 
of Egypt, the Augusta! Prefect, and to make Aie.xuiidria an 
irreproachably Christian city by extirpating jiag^^nkm which 
atill dourished in its schoob, and by pcrseoutirig the Jews who 
for centuries had formed a large minority of the population^ 
He was an ecclesiastical tyrant of the must repulsive tx'pc. 


_ || KM>,000 iIjc acimbcr of tho 
for tfi* Him Df AuHtaatuB 
iviL 52). It «xcld.dE74 
hIavaa Add fore3gn«l^ CQldfnjvaiiiag 
thioij H muAl h4Vo Jjeec 


nearly twiwa m^teh in thn filth 
Matury* Cp, nbov«^ Chap. J IL j 5, 
p. sa 

■ AlnEmnsoQ, //iVf. of Roifttf v. flL 
S04 Enj;. tr.). 
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and th^3 imfoFttinato Hypatia was tie mast illustrious of his 
\dctirus, 

Hypatia was the daugliter of Theciip a distiuguished uiathe- 
inaticiaiLp^ wto was a prafessor at the Miisoum or imiversity of 
Alexandria, Trained in imtheuiatics hy her father, she 'left 
tlaat pure air for the deeper and more agitating attidy of mota- 
phyaicrii and probably bees me acquainted with the older Xeo- 
platonism of Plotinus® which, in the Alexandrian Museum, 
liad been iransmitted untainted by the later developments 
of Porphyrius and latnbliehiiB, When eho had completed her 
education she was appointed to the chair of philosophy* and 
her extraordinary talents, combined vinth her beauty, made 
her a centre of interest in the cultivated circles at jVJexandria, 
and drew to her lejcture-rooin ciowda of admirers. Her free 
and unenaharrassed intercourse with educated men and the 
publicity of her life must Iia vo given rise to manv scandals and 
backbitings, and her own aex doubtless looked u|)on her with 
suspicion, and called her masculine and immodest. She uaetl 
to walk in the atreets in her academical gown the philo¬ 

sopher's cloak) and explain to aU who wished to learn* difHcultics 
in Plato or Aristotle.^ Of the inducnco of her [personality on 
her pupib wo have still u record in some letters of Syned^iu^ 


^ HLfl EDo^ti importiint atojdlod w£:rc 
iri>n Euclid* CLUd Ptolciiiy* 

■^'oAlrly aU our the- 

of Euclid ore bosMi -on hi^ critica] 
nceiulou, Snd the «choi\a im 
whom «Xa]£«d Aa an astrchnopuer 
nhevn EudoEiu* Ant drrivMl from 
him. Tim chiLract 4 ?r of Im Wmtk Jim 
licsea clucitljitcpiJ by HLHtutrg Aiad 
^1 a4Uu^ ]fy|MttKii wrote* tlmw matbc:- 
Iwukjt, (1) a memoir un 
DkophuilWi (wIlQ VTv%^ A il^dmrd 
work on arithmetie of whf^h KtotEt 
half 13 pxtAfit)| (2) a Goninieiltruy 
on tho Cnuus $&ctLn[u of Apolloriii an ^ 
■(aj A [?ocii[ncnta.ry an t he oatraaomiciiJ 
C^uloa of Ptolcuky^ 

hSoD tho articb oo TrarJa in ^uidim, 
urbioh iff 1[Lr)^*1y iMffeU on tbo Uio tif 
JaiJdra by liamnaclUf {tor l!rh?i 
vlnitLhm of which ^ thu study uf 

J. In FZ. xviii. 4C4 4i;;^ri six. 

2^5 tqq.y. The itAtemcnt of ^uiii^ 
that Hyimtui wm tlw udfe ui Uidore 
waj doo a mULiijdiFnitiLncling of hLi 
HOL&rw. thv C4 HitomrKimry 

Afoxiuidnaii poeit^ ibc foflowm^ 


Tory fKiot Vtinwv on (AnJi. 

lx. -i 

ii roi^ ffi:, ar/Mif prtiTWp -ni^ , 

f-jF ?piEjjAppBv TH^r -iirriMpw if^iwur- 

■lic ^vri amv 

yVdfLri. -fHiH Ap^ar 

Tiff 

^ Pli>thiUA nnd Uff mtfast-cr Ammo-^ 
niui .Sacah bi-lonyi?d to ibn univondtyr 
wJlUd tho later J^c^^pb^tonHU weh? no^ 
L^nDoct^xl with lU Tlai* jM>mE— 
Hypati(i."i afKlialbn to I'lotinuff — iff 
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i lE^h hu ttiitiwu mUDh on t ho 
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of pyrene, althc^ygh hk ^tudJf^ under Iier jiugpices did 

not Under Mm from udojitiii^ Christ[aoJly, always remained 
at heart a eenu-jhagan^ and was devotedly attached to his in¬ 
structress. That some of her pupils fell in love with her is not 
surprisingj^ but Hypatia never married 

The catLsa of the tragic fate, which befell her in March A.n, 
415, is veiled in obscurity^ We know that she was an inti mate 
friend of the pagan OreBte»t the Prefect of Egypt; and ate 
w^aa au object of hatred to Cyrih both because she was an 
enthtisLastie preacher of pagan doctrines and because she was 
the Prefect's friend* 

The hatred of the Jews for the Patriarch brought the strained 
relations between Cyril and Orcffitcs to a crkLs. On one occasion, 
seeing a notorious creature of Cyril present in an assembly^ 
they cried out that the spy should be arrested, and Orestes 
gratified them by inflicting public chai^tisement on Mm. Tho 
menaces wMch Cj’tiI* enraged by this act, fulminated against 
the Jews kd to a bloody vengeaiice on the Chriatlau population. 
A report was spread at night that the great church w as on £ie, 
and when the Christians docked to the spot the Jews surrounded 
and ninssncred them, Cyril replied to this horror by baaisELing 
all Hebrews from tho city and allowing the Christians to 
plunder their property^ a proceeding which was quito beyond 
the PatriarcMs rights, and %veis a direct and insulting interference 
with the authority of Orestes, who immodiately wrote a cooiptaint 
to Constantinople. At this juncture 500 monks of Xitria^ 
aniffing the sayonr of blood and bigotry' from afar^ hastened to 
the scene. These fanatics insulted Orestes publicly, one of 
them hitting Mm with a stone; in fact the governor ran a 
serious risk of hk life.* Tho culprit w ho hurled the missile w^as 
executed^ and Cyril traated Ms body as the remains of a martyr* 

• Oiao ol her pnpilfr u said le hare of Hyjiflti*. Seven letrera of Syuealue 
iWUml htfl ftur her, and iha i4i ''the Hy|irtttft" are 

taJp Weal thilt ^^ho exotvued hbi dciiiro prtwrTffl. He AudreeAofl her {tip. loj 
he tUearmn^g dtvise and dia- a« " miKther* sister, uid teacher." 
playing 

" Thi^ ypiinj mjui," ahe &aid* * h iAte 1^ rememhared that tbs 

b vlvLl JXHU are in love with* and Au^ l^eetect did rK^t poaaeAa milkacy 
nothing lianlifuX" Thb jrtory* powersu Sob^uently sant^ Prefect* 
noeordm hy ^uidu, wAi iriLbrnit united civil and nuliUiry fnnctUiiui 
donbt A ennLeniporary i^andal, and (Ftoruf nn-dcr ItnrLian, Alexander 
indicatcfl what exag^rated Btoriea under I^eo J,), hilt these caBca were 
Were cinruiiiiteU abc^nt tlw independ^ except isna I. M, /f^. 

flttco and perhaps the f^pe-HplJke^IIefi.=^ rrw. Agypitita, p. IS. 
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It was tKen tlmt Hypatia fell a victim iu tlie midHt oE theae 
infuriated jjasi^ons. One day be she was rettimiug home she 
was seized by a band of or lay brethren, who^ 

duty it waa to tend the sick and who were under the anper^ion 
of the Patriarch. These fanatics, led by a certain Peter, dragged 
her to a chtireh and^ tearing off her garments, hewed her in 
pieces and burned the fragroenta of her body.^ The reason 
alleged in public for this atrocity was tliat she hindered 
a Tcconciliation between Orestes and C}"ril; but the true 
motive, as Socrates telb as, wan envy. This ecclesmstical 
historian does not conceal his opinion that Cyril was morally 
responsible. 

There can be no doubt that public opbiioii was deeply shocked 
not only in Alexandria but also in Constantinople. Whatever 
Pulcheria and Atticus may have thouglit, the Praetorian 
l^refcct Aurelian, who was the friend of her friend S^Tieslua* 
ninst have been horribcd hy the fate of Hy|iatia. It would seem 
dmt the Empress found ifc impossible to oot on the partial and 
opposite reports which were received fmm Orestes and Cyril, 
and a Ri>ecial conmiisaioncr, AcdtsinSr was smt to jUexondria to 
investigate the circuraEtancca and assiga the guilt* We have no 
direct information concerning his inqiiby^ but ifc would appear 
that it was long drawn out and it was publicly recognised ihot 
the {>arabalarLi were dangerous. The government oonEcquently 
reduced the numbers of tlieir corporation, forbade thein to npj>ear 
at games or public asscmblJeET and gave the Prefect authority 
over them.® Hut nithin little more than a year the influence 
of C}T‘il at the pious court of Pulcheria elicited n new decree, 
w-hich raised the number of the parabalaoi from 500 to GOO nud 
restored them to the PatriarLh's authority.* If condign punish- 
nient bad been inflicted on tlie guilti' we should probably have 
heard of it. The obscure murderers may have escaped^ but 
“ the murder of Hvpafcia has luiprinted an indelible on 

the character and religion of CyrH of Alexandria.^’ ® He was an 


i W« find ihe form 
in MariMir ^ F- 

1 I'jii.f ‘(SkH'FAleV^ TTll. 

14), killed brr %‘iih ritlwr fthflrp Jibprdi 

dr muwt BbtlU. Giblxifi jv. 1J7) 
iKlMunilrntnod ipfiW wlwn ho inler^ 
hjfcT llefth Bcrapwl 

from ber boaiL-i," FbiJwUjrgiiiH t^ilL 


0) that sIh Wu tom in piEMTcx 

hy tbe EidmdUAtnnix 
■ C. Tk. xvL 2. A2, 1 ,D. 410, Sept- 
29, It waa ih%i iVr<lr?nyii 

wrt.i bribed hy wid hi* party, 
Stjidaa, ymin.. 

* C. fA. lA* 43. A.D. 41S, Fdb. X 
*■ Gtbbcfn, ii. 
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able theologian aiitl we shall next meet him in. the stormy scene 
of an ecumenical Council 

We are not told at what time the regency of Pulcheria fornuilly 
came to an end. Perliajis we may &up[> 03 e that on reaebing the 
age of fifteen Theodosina was declared to have attained hia 
niajority. But for several years after hk nssumption of the 
auprerne authority his sister continued to be the presiding spirit 
in affairs of state^ The most influential minister during these 
years was probably ftfonasius, who succeeded AurelLin eis 
P raetorian Prefect of the EELst,^ 

Pulcheria chose a wife lor her brother when he was twenty 
years of age. She seems to have been confident that her own 
influence would not be endangered* The story of the Athenian 
girl w'ho WEw selected to share the throne of Theodosins was 
romantic.* Athenais was the daughter of Leontius^ a pagan 
philosopher^ and had been highly educated by her lather in the 
pagan atmosphere of Athens. When he died, she bad a dispute 
witli her brothers about the inlieritabce of her fathepB property 
and she came to Constantinople to obtain legal redress. Her 
beauty and accomplbbinoiits w'on the notice and patronage of 
the Empress, who chose her as a suitable bride for the Emperor. 
She took the name of Eudocia and embraced Christiaiiitry. The 
marriage was celebrated on June 7, a.d* 421* and nrjia followed 
by the birth of a daughter, who wos Darned Eudoxia after her 
grandmother** In A.l>- 423 (January 2) she was created Auguatu^ 


^ Belong AugWJtt 410 J bo bold the 

pofft tin -1^7, 

^ madir AiAe:nGl3 tbs 

subject af sm mLereEilkij? moaui^aph 

(mi!). 

* A.U. 4:!:±. Her full iiaiiid was 
UifiiiiA EudoxiiL _ It an LhcMo 

of cuiiu wbioli wore umtetd in 
ftfLcr tier inuniii^. Sbe waa 
cmatfHj AljgUBta in her iiafAtiey, Jrjr 
eho ig ^ dnt^^i^nalicd in PlArkliaA 
dodicaaOT iiwciifitLon (bw h^ViW, n- 
262)p vkioh b^btvgft probably Ui c. 
42ia—42ii. Erom tlw Bonm iiLKiiplica 
We lenm that }Ci4-dCK"tiJ. bad a ocn 
DAnicd Areadiiu fboni 42^-4261), who 
tniijil havo died vciy yoiiiiK i Euid 
[V-iuau 13 doubtie^ r%hlL (fi^* La#, 
SIS) La holdini* that thU ehlld h tbo 
miiidr ^tpcodiiur nu^ntinnpd in tbo 
pftfacc [L 13) tj the CtnlA iif Proba, 
A copy which th^ writer (it iLc 


Ph^ace Ehj havo pmaented, lo 

Theode>8iud LL A fleoDud daughter 
■waa bom later, HbccLIIa, who died 
m 431 (3da tftiiUiiUiK, auA' o. ; 

Nc.Rtoriu^ ll,ea>^ 'lEpaA\.p tr. Nau, 
p. 331),;-—Cot nm of Acl. Eudocui Aag. 
ana pn^m'Cd whtrh milat liava been 
iunied jhxiH after her corontUoti in 
Jan* 4^3, the Ic^nd it ivL %t. 

mulL iix. They irorretiKHid elotely 
to coins nf TheoucBiiiw, Pukberia, hnd 
EJonoriLUL A* ni«K^iJt_Swnt hw 
third £[ULnqueanatia in lla 

4 U& o-k tbo pretumptLfjii ia 
that bo celebrated liui vicanualia in 
430, and that in ikati weic iasaad 
ihcar cnbu oE htmscll PuEcheria, and 
Houuriua at QoiifftaiitiDople* Tlie 
nf tbo rDl'cm (a atanillEi^ 
winffwl V'k’Wry huEdiaj^ a crou) on 
I hr of Euih Krla differw fiam the 
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Though was sincerely loyal to her new faith, wmte relJgioua- 
poems, and leame^l to interest herself in theology^ she ahmys 
retained some pagan leanings, and we mny bo sure that, W'hen 
her influence began to assert itself, the strict monastic character 
of the court was considembly alleviated, 

§ 3. Tkc Usiirpnlim of John nt and Elemlion of 

Valenlinian J77+ {a,d, 433^25) 

It was about this time that the Enipreas Flacidia with her 
two childreii, driven from Ttavenna by Hoaorins, came to Con¬ 
stantinople jmd sought the protection o( their kinsfolk,^ Then 
the news nTrived that Honoriiis was dead, and the first care of 
the govenuneiifc was to occupy the port of Salona in Dalmatia.^ 
The event was then made public, and for seven days the Hippo¬ 
drome was closed and Constantinople fonrsally mourned for the 
deceased Emperor. The interv'cntion of Theodosius at this crisis 
in the destinies of the west was indispensable, and two cours*^ 
were opjen to him. He might overlook the claims of his cousin, 
the child Valentinian, sou of the Augustus whom he had refused 
to recognise as a colleague, and might attempt to rule the whole 
Empire MinseH as his grandfather had ruled it without dividing 
the power. Qr he might recognise those claims, and net as his 
cousm’s protector* In either case there was fighting to be done, 
for ft usurper, whose name was John, had been proclaimed 
Emperor at Eavenna. Theodosius and Pidcherift decided to 
take the Kccoud course and support the cause of Fkcidia and her 
son. It wius iin Lniportaat decision. The casterti government 
was not blind to its own inten^tSp and a bargain seems to have 
been niatle with Flacidia that the boundary betw een the two 
halves of the Empire should be rectified by the inclujiiiou of 
Dabnfttift and part of Fannoma in the realm of Theodosius.^ 
The measore of occupying Salona had been taken with a view 

ftiio tinulEr cciiu of AcL FliicidjE 18S, n. 3. 

Aunir, with the Btor, eTcidenlly minted * Ttrt Voida patnii wwi' m C, TL 
in 423 ar 424* Boorti after her nrriTaJ xt 30. fi iHxd net jioEiit t<i the 
at Cota^UmEinopTe helow^. ile deSiiit^ tmnjiforeneo of the ndminii- 
SalU, Cmiu of ihi Eudatio*. tratirai of PElmatla in j|,i>. 424, fur 

Seif ibOTo„ p. 200. in that >t*r Theodofilm iraa aoie 

” SocrEtea* riL 23. Epigraaljiici Empcior^ Bui the ohEii^ wu noi 
evidence inilecd ra|CjEfcBt4 thftt StUonE Ir^fdcd mm iltiiiiititeEv BotU^ nTI the 

uniler CoiutEnti±io|iile fa 414-- miiriEge o-f VElentililiui and Kudoxia 
41S, m Joitg* Eonvtr find iu 437. See beluwi p. 22e. 
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’to i\m cliange. It is pTobalile that at the asnie tirne it wais 
amused that the future Emperor of the west should marry the 
mfant daughter of the Emperor of the east. In any csss Theo¬ 
dosius could contemplate a cloaer union between his own court 
and that of Ravenna, a union m which he would have the pre¬ 
ponderating influence for about a dorsn years to come during 
the niinority of hia cousin and the regency of his aunt ; while 
he would have no direct responsibility for any further misfortunes 
which the western provinces might sustain froin the rapacity of 
the German guests whom they harboured, 

John, who had aaauined the purple at Ronie, was an oIi^H^ure 
civil seiwant who had risen to the rauh of primieerius nofariorum,^ 
It is evident that he owed Ids elevation to the party which w as 
adverse to Placidia, and certain that he had behind him the 
Master of Soldiers CastinuBT i^^ho had failed to win bnrek in 
Spain^" artd was probably partly responsible for her e^rile. His 
envoys soon arrived at Constantinople to demand his recognition 
from the legitimate Euifjeror, and the imswer of Theodosius was 
to banish them to places on the rio|K>ntls,^ EMacidia was now 
recognised os Augusta, her son aenobiliadmus’*—titles which Coii- 
Btantinople had refused to acknowledge when they liad been con¬ 
ferred by Honorius ; and the dead Oonstaniius was posthiimoiisly 
accepted as a legitimate Augustus** A large army was prepared 
against the usurjvcr and placod under the coiumand of ArdoburinSp 
an officer of Alan descents and his son Aspar, Pbeidia and her 
cldldren accompanied the army, and at Thesaalonba A^alentbibn 
was raised to the rank of Caesar (a,0, 124),® Wien they reached 
^lonaT the infantiy^ under Aidaburius embarked and sailed 
across to the coast of Italy, and Aspar with the cavalry proceeded 
by land to Sirmium and thence over the Julian Alps to the great 
city of the Venetian march, Aquileia, of w^hicb they made them¬ 
selves masters/ Here Pbeidia remained to await the iasuie of 


the struggle, 

^ R«njitu» Fri^'C'Hdaii, in 
dE Taufs, //. r, ii, S. VV'dn he tlir Bfhinr 
John vbo to with 
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Of the Bitnatbii in Italy and the attitude of the Ttaliana to 
the Emperor who had established hlnif^lf at Havemta we know 
nothings except the fact that lie was not acknowledged at Eonic,^ 
although it w^aa at Borne that he had aaaujiiod the (jurpb. 
Caatinus, whom one might have expected to play the leader^s 
part, remained in the background; we are only told that he 
w'as thought to Imve coiuuved at John's elevatioju® But two 
younger men, whose names were to become more faiiious. than 
that of the Master of Soldiers* wore concerned in the conlUet of 
parties, Boniface, an able aoldi^^ who was perhaps atready 
Count of Africa iu A^n, d22, had been ordered to co-operate with 
Castinus iu the ill-fated expedition against the Vandals in Spain, 
but he had quarrened with the comniander and returned to 
Africa,^ We next End him cspomdng the cause of nacidia when 
she was banished by Honorina and heipbg her with inonev. 
He is not recorded to have taken any direct part in the conflict 
with John, but he could maintain the loyalty of Africa to 
the Thcodosiaii house and could exercise indueiicc by hia control 
c»f the com supplies. The other riBing soldier who played a part 
in these events was Actius, of w'hom we shall hear much more. 
He accepted the new' Emperor and w'as ap|>Dintcd to the ]M>st 
of Steward of the Palace {cum palulii). When the news arrived 
that an eastern army wna on its way to Italy, he w^gg &ent to 
Faniionia to obtain help for his master irom the Huns, For 
this mieaion he wfos well qunlihcd, as he had formerly lived among 
them as a hostage and was on friendly terms with their king, 
Ardaburius had embarked at Sabna, but Ids fleet was un¬ 
fortunate, it w aa caught in a storm and scattered, Tlie general 
himself, driven ashore near Bavenua* was captured by the 
eoldieta of John. If the usurper had proceeded immediately 
against Aspar^ he might have thw'arted his enemies. But he 


^ Ttufl may be itiFelTcul iT€*m tlup 
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diii not take prompt ad vanLige of kis luck. Ho decided to ivait 
for tte arrival of the Hun auxiliaries whom Aetius had gone to 
gumiiion to his aid. 

Meanwiulo Ardaburiiis employed the tiaie of his captivity at 
Eaveiuia fo forming connexions with the officers and ministers 
of the usurper and iinderTOining their fidelity^ He then succeeded 
in sending a message to his son, who w’flited uneasily and 
expectantly at Aqudeia, bidding him advance against Eavenna 
without delay. Guided by a aheplierd throng the moruBsea 
which encompassed that cit}% the aoldieia of Aspar euteicd it 
without opposition ; some thought that the shepherd was an 
angel of God iu disguise. John was captured and conducted 
to Aquileia, where Flnddia doomed him to death. His right 
hand w as cut off, and mounted on an ass he was exposed in the 
circus before kis execution. Castinus, the Master of Soldiers^ 
was bauishecL^ 

When all was over, Aetiua arrived in Italy with 60,000 Huns; 
if ho had come a few days sooner, the conflict wmidd probably 
have had a different iseue and the course of history wTUild have 
been <hanged. At the head of this large army, Aetlus w-jib able 
to make terms for biniself with the triumphant Empress. She 
w as forced to pardon him and accept bis services. The Huns 
were induced by a large donation of money to retuni to their 
homes. 

Placidia then proceeded with her children to Eome. where 
Yslcntinian HL was created Augustus on October 23, a.d. 4S>y.- 
Theodoaiua had hiiDJ^If started for Italy to crown his cousin 
with his owm hand, but fell ill at Tbessalonica^ and empowered 
the Patrician Hclionj the JIaatcr of Offices, to take his place. 
It seems certain that Valentinian^s sister Honoria was crowned 
Augusta, if not on the same occasion, soon afterwards.® 


^ Tho victory of Flacidln miift bo 
m May or June. For on ju^y 
a atlQ |UffitiN:| a law ml zlqnilcu restoTliiff 
mme eccloujutiakl privilo^ 
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Anlabiiriiirt rcwaidcd for tondnct of tlie 

war by tlia Lonouf of the oonadahip in a.d. 427. He and hia 
eon Aspar were the ablest generals Theodosius had^ and their 
devotion to the Arian creed did not atand in the way of thdr 
promotion. Aapar received the consuLiliip in a*d, 434, when he 
was again CDninianding an army in the mterests of Pkeidia, this 
time against a foreign foe, not against a rebel; ^ and we have an 
interesting memorial of the event in a biIvcf diee, on whicli he 
is Tepresented^ a bearded man, mth a sceptre in his left hand 
and a handkerchief in hie raised right, presiding at the consular 
games.^ It was a more than ordinary bonour that waa paid to 
Aapar, for he was consul for the West, not for the Eaat.^ and the 
designation may have been suggested by Placidia herself, who 
owed him much for his services in securing the diadem for her 
son. 


I 4. The EmjTFess Budoem 


Twelve years passed, and the marriage arranged between the 
cousins, Valentinian end Licinia Eudo^a, was, aa we saw', 
celebrated at Constantinople, whither the hridegroom went for 
the occasion (October 29, a.d. 437).* Xow^ if not before, a 
considerable part of the Diocese of lUydcum—Dalmatia and 
Eastern Paimonia certainly — w’ere transferred from the sTvay of 
yalentiman to the sw^ay of Theodosius.^ This }s?litical transp 
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iiction fKirt of the uisitrimortial anraiigeniedt, and wa^ looked 
upon m tbe price which Placidia paid for her daughtcrdn-law* 
The ne^v provinces were now controlled by the Praetorian Prefect 
ol ILIvTicum^ and his scat was transferred for some yeans from 
Theiisaloinca to Sirmium.^ 

After the departure of her daughter the Empreas probably 
felt lonely, and she undertook, la accordanco with her husband's 
XTiahcs, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to return thanks to the Deity 
for the marriage of their daughter.^ In this decision they 
seem to have becai confirmed by a saintly lady of high reputa¬ 
tion, Melania by name, a Homan of noble family, who had been 
forced into a repugnant mitrriaget and had afterwards, along 
with her husband, whom she converted to Cbiistianitj", taken 
up her ab<jde at finst in the Land of Eg}T>t> where she founded 
nioiiaatic: houses, and then at Jcnisalem. She had visited 
Constantinople to sec her unde Yoluaiani whom she converted 
before his death, and she exercised considerable infiiicnce with tbe 
Emperor and hia household. The journey of Eudoda to Jeru- 
Halem (in spring, a.D. 438) was marked by her visit to Antioch, 
where tihe created a sensation by the elegant oration which 
she delivered, posing rather os one trained in Greek rhetoric 
and devoted to ITcUenic traditions and proud of her Athenian 
descent, than as a ppgrim on her way to the great Christian 
shrine. Although there was a large element of theological 
bigotry both in Antioch and in Alexandria, yet m both these 
cities there was probably more appreciation of HeUeruc style 
and polish than in Conutantmople. The bst words of Eudocia^s 
oration brought doTO the house—a quotation from Homer, 

xymptp Tc Itful cv^ofial tf+rat 
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** I boast that I am of you? mce and blood,” ^ The city tliEit 
hated and mocked the Emperor Julian and Iije fmgan HelleruarQ 
loved and feted tlie Enipresa Endocia with her Christian Hellom- 
ism ; a golden statue was erected to her in the curia and one 
of bronze in the niijseupi- Her interest in ^intioeh took a 
practical form, for she induced Theodosius to build a new 
basilica, restore the thermae, extend the walla, and bestow other 
marks of favour on the city, 

Eudocia's visit to Aeha Capitolina, as Jerusalem was called, 
brin^^a to the recollection the visit of Constantine’a mother 
Helena, one hundred years belorOj and, although Christianity 
had lost some of freshness in the mtervening period, it must 
have been a strange and impressivo exjNjrience for one wbo&e 
youth was spent amid pagan memories in the gardens of tho 
phUcjsophers at Athens, and who in N^ew Romo, with its museurns 
of ancient art and its men of many creeds, had not been entirely 
weaned from the ways and affccriona of her youth, to visit, 
with all the solemnity of an exalted Christian pilgrim, a city 
whose memories were typically opposed to Hdlcnism, and whose 
monuments were the bones and relics of saints.- It waa probably 
only this religious side that came under Eudocia^s notice j for 
Jerusalem at tills period was a stmnge mixture of piety with 
gross Ikenea. Wo are told by an ecelffiiastical writer of the 
age that It was more depraved than Gomormh; and the fact 
that it was a garrison town had something to do with this 
depravity. But it drew pilgrims feom all quarters of the world. 

On her return from Palsitine (a.d. 439) Eudocia^s influence 
at Court was tstill powerful*® She seems to have been on terma 
of intbnate friendship with Cyrus of Fanopolis. who held a very 
exceptional positiotL He filled at the same time the two high 
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offices of Praetorian Prefect of the Ea^t and Prefect of the city** 
He was a poet like his fellow-townflimin Nonnus though of luitLor 
rank ; - he was a atxident of art and architectiira; and he was 
a ** Helieoe ” in fuihL It hajj been rcraarkeii that Imperial 
officialdom was beginning to asaume in the East a more Jiatmctly 
Greek coniplex.ion in the reign of Theododus 11 add Cyrus was 
a representative figure in this tmndtioii. Ila used to issue 
decrees in Greek, an innovation for which a writer of the following 
century^ expressly hlames him,® His prefecture was popular 
and long remembered at Gonstantinople, for he bailt and restored 
many buildings and unproved the illiimmation of the town, so 
that the people enthusiastically cried on some occasions in the 
Hippodrome, “ Coostimtine built tUcoity but Cyrus renewed it/* * 
He still held his offices in the autumn of a.d* 141^^ but it cannot 
have been long after this that he fell into disgrace. Perhaps 
his popularity made him an object of suspicion; his paganhspi 
furnished a couveuicut ground for accusation. He was compeUed 
to take ecclesiastical orders and w'aa made bishop of Cotyacum in 
Phjry'gia. His first sermon, which hb malicious congregation 
forced him to preach agamst his wilJ^ oatonished and was 
applauded by those ’who heard it: 

** Brethren, let the birth of Cktd, our Saviour, Jesus Christ be 
honoured by silence, because the Word of Gtoi was conceive 
in the holy Virgiu through hearing only* To him be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen/* ® 

The friendship hetwccii Cyras and the Empress EudocLa, 
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■ Juhn Lydui^ I'A., j»ya wntomptn- 
rtiwJy that he knew- notlimg 
poftty. Somn €ip^gnuilP and j^hoti 
pmnia frrv cxtAnt, Thn inc 4 t inu-r> 
catini; of lh«pn hi dniA, Tot. ii, igis, 
n-riLloii before Inriiig the- inty in 
PllSo: 


WqnJd th-t 
trtid hU t 


FR}- nibjer imo laaght i 
Iota Is U» iKketnm^ 


Wlicrd ultUtF^ ondfiT liie of dm- 

Ijwrii or rockft <k%Tftuiii|da(i 

SvpoUy pIjilD^ on mdn | w^uld dofn 
JcJI ™™ wiUi toy mofllr. 

O PtfrijR Irt Eli Oc^ from ttue Mr- 

hiiia dty 

Forth tn atiMlwr kad. And Ihcr# wUI 
t ItH oE the mlMfhlcir 

Wioojibl by the batirfiil ilroaca to tbo 
ote* *bo ExJI iijt Uk Jioncir. 

Thp Unit vejiK? ia iinit 4 ktod hy Naiuiiot, 
XX. 372 - 
’ Jnhn Lyduflp 

* Fnr tie hoildinE of tho ecA waIN 
«?* abovH* Clmij. Ill 

* V J. i 5fi, loi 

* Tlw ipoodrjto ia toEfJ hy Joim 

^Lalalaa, T.Ti<s ii^glt rmjlin^ 4 

TQV MtjM (for 1*1 pjM, 

■rrvpd in iho corrofljKiading |iajwa|?a 

tif Thiwpbimr^, 1 . 31 . MS?. For tEc 
op™ii^ wrofda tji, below. Chap. XL 
p. 340* Tt 3- 
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who wiia natumUj svmpatlietic ^itli a highly educated pagan, 
suggests the conjeeture that his dLsgiacc was not uiictiiinectedr 
with the circiiiufltanees which led soon afterw'ards to her owti fall. 
We niBY conjecture that hamtony had not always existed hetween 
herself and her sister-in-law, and dlftercncefi seem to liave ariften 
aoon after her retnrri from Palestine.^ Discorrl was fomented by 
the arts of a eunuch, Chrysaphina Zstomnms^ who was at this 
time beginning to eatabUsh his ascendanCiy over the Emperor,^ 
Pidcheria had enjoyed the jjtivilege of having in her house¬ 
hold the Clianiberlain [^raep<mtiis Augmlae) who was olEcially 
attached to the service of the reigning Empress. It would not 
have been unnatural if this airangeinent had caused jeidouBy 
in the heart of Kudocii, and we are told that Cbrysaphius urged 
her to demand from the Emperor that a Tligh Chambetlam should 
also be assigned to hen When Theodoaius decidedly refused, 
she urged, again at the suggestion of Chi^ saphins, that Pulcheria 
should be ordained a deaconess, inasmuch aa she had taken a 
vow of virginitVi Pulchorisi nsfused to be drawn into a contest 
for power* Sbe sent her Chamberlain to Eudocia and futircd 
to the Palace of Hebdomoin^ Wh^n Chrysaphius bad sne- 
ceeded in removing one Eniprcaa fioui the scene, hia next object 
was to remove the other, so that his own influence over the weak 
spirit of Theodosius might be exclusive and undivided. In 
accomplishing this end he was probably assisted by the orthodox 
party at court, w^ho were devoted to Pulcheria and looked with 
suspicion on the Hellenic prochvitiea of her aister-m-law'* The 
EinpetoPs mind waa pohioned against Ms wife by the suggus- 
tion that she had been unduly intumsrto with PauJiTiu!i,^ a 


* 'rhey (lifFciiMl on thn Tlutyt^hum 
{Nmtruv-eniy, hut tbere vreta (Itmtlfesa 
ottwr taniefl of ' 

^ ThB» intrigue aw rotatiMl by 
TTiwi pliJin fm^ ^040 “ 447-448. 

But the etifif ITicophiiwa 
during tlitSO y®®-™ ^ flTOIVi- 

\Vc know from atnrcclLLnUl and 
otkpt ^MTCM thHt Euiioci* bad 
falilvd U* J(?TTLMlen3 m 444. John 
MalnEiu lelk Iho itory of EuJooia'a 
Ufc cnrmciciitjvDly i^ithont ohrimuln^- 
cal indicml ions, 

^ Tbis story iippcnifl iti a ourioua 
Eotm in John of Ki^u {CA/chi. Ixxs'iii- 
who ihomiighty dbiUkod 


* We hsiro no mriMVi of knoi^-ing 
whvtSwr thffro Wto any truth in thu 
hut itftkfPuUl bo ohocmnl tllftt 
in 4^U ^hfl 

true loading ia J^vdocinTfl dcAfmwfp 
not (fonud in onr MH-K bo 

Clint this writer don nol, eui Ciuldry- 
fwnnmg iTiuiLb (oj?. uU p. aio). 
ut^ranlizB htr an unlaithfiit CoH- 
tcmipormry oridenw for the i-hai^ 
of adu.ttc.rv hn* pfoently oomo io 
light in the oj /ieracfidM of 

Nrstoriuii (tr. Nnu, p. 3Sl)r Tho 
cx-PatriAnch writes, " thr demon- 
prince of adultery, who IumI tbroTiTi 
the Euipfooa into flhamr imd diAgnifc, 
ha* imrt diwL" K. W. Biouks. 

B.F,r, ^l, lJ4 UiL 
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bandsozne man who had been a coiiimdc of tho Empcfor in 
lijsi boyhood. 

This 16 pmUably the hamd of truth in the legend of Eudocia's 
apple which m tbu6 told by a chitmicler,^ 

It so 2uippE>iic»d tluit 03 the Emperor llneodoaliiH woh prooeedS^g to 
the church on Lhrc feast of Epipltany, l^ue Mnater of Offices, Poulintta, 
indiepotiL'il cn ac^ooimt pf rd ailaieat in his Tcmained at Lojne and 
Jnaiie an eictuie. But a certmn poor man brought to Ttn^loiHiiiJi a Phry¬ 
gian apjsle,® of enonnpusly large EdZLv and the Emperor was siu^^rucd at 
it, jmd all his Court [araatej. And sir&ighlway the Emppror gave loO 
notnis-mat^ to the man who brought the applO;, and sent it to Einloela 
Augusta; Olid the Augusta sent it to I'auliiiiiB, the Atastor of OffitNE-s, ns 
being a friend of the Emperor,® But Faulimis, not beii^ aware that tin? 
Emi>eror bmcl sent it to the Emproiia, tooti it and sent it to the Em^xMor 
TliDoiJosins, even ns lit entered the Palin:e+ And when the Emperor 
received it lie rctagniecd tt and ooqoealed it. And having called the 
AugustAp he questioned her, sayingp ' U'heie is the appLo that I sent ^"ou ? ’ 
And ahn said, ' I ate it.* Then he caused her to swear the truth by his 
tolvation, whether she ato it or sent il to suine one ; and she swurc, * I Bunt 
it Unto no man hnt ato it.* And the Emjicror commanded the applo to be 
hrongbt and showed it to her. And ho was indignant against her, auspect' 
ing that she w^au enamoured of Faulinus and sent liijn the apple and denied 
it. And on this account Theodosius put Faulinus to d^?lltln And tho 
Empreas EiKioda was grioTcd, Mid thought herself inatLited, fur it was 
knmsTi o^ei^Tftdiere that Paulinua wm slain on account nf lier, for he w-aa a 
very handjigmc young man* And she asked the Emperor that Hho might 
go |o the holy plnetM to pray ; and he allowed her. And she went down 
from Comdantinoplc to Jenjaalem to pray. 

’ftlmtever may have been the circumatAncc^ ifc i^ois tbat 
Puuliims, Maatcr of Offices, was e&ot to Cappadocia and put to 
death by the EmfH^xor'B couiiDaiid in a.O. It is credible 

that her former iotiniacy with Fauliims was used to alienate 
XheodoaiiiB from his wife, and she found her poaitioa ao intolcnible 
that at la&t ahe eought and obtained the Emperor's pennia^ion 
to withdraw from the Court and betake herself to JcTusalem 
(ad. 44S3 * She w-as not deprived of Imperial honoura and an 

^ Johq xiv. p, 3S&. 

* It may bo obarnbTd that in Gmk. 
riMjwinrwi tins upplo vAfl ■ Gtmvcu Uounl 
lovr^gitt, fmd mH?ant tho part of A 
Wouidlo. who bofftowed it tm, a ^ 
dcclaraUnn of luVn. 

* lie wu brought up aldug with 

ThcudcwicH anii at his marrhiga aciod 
as nr ^'gfthDuannui." 

* Til is if tha yi-ar to whiiirh the 
^nLrxi in the pasaage^ cl J^offUi-riu* 


wmta, Mill iff canfimiDE] by OA/cji, 
FaxK Marvcliinuj pLttixfl ihu dtath 
af PBolinun in 440. 

* CcdfeniU and iicjiarin 
Eudocia^i viflil to JurUffaJ^m in the 
42nd JBOT of Thifodtaiiii, “ nJjo 
was gaii2 irrig irt,” My* Gregrjroviui 
IdfAffnair, p. i87J, But tin? 4JJmi year 
iff rnkfmed Irom 402 (nul fn^m 4im 
and^dacu 10, 44;j lo nlan. 10, 444 
Thia vm the omeirn} reckoaiiqj <4 
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ample myenii^ was placed at bet disposal, la Jerusalem b1i^ 
kept sueb state aad was so enefgctic in public vi'orks tbat the 
jealousy of TheodfJslii& was aroused aod he sent J^tunuuua, tho 
comtoander of liia guards, to inquire into hef activitieii. Satur- 
nmi ia elftw the priest Severus and the deacon John who were 
confidants of the Empress.^ She avenged this act by permitting 
the death of Satuminus; the words of one of our authorittes 
might lead us to suppose that she caused him to bo lusaa^uiatedr 
hut it has been suggested that officious servants or an indi^nt 
mob may have too hastily anticipated her supposed wishes. 
Then by the Emperor's command she was compelled to reduce 
her retinue* 

The last si.\tecQ years ® of the life of this amiable lady were 
spent at Jcriisalein where ishc devoted herself to charitable work^ 
built churches, momiateries and hospices, and restored the walls 
of the city."* She was draw n into the theological storui which 
sw'ept over the East in the last years of Theodo^us, an episode 
which w^dl claim our notice in another place. It is said that 
before her death she repeated her denial ol the slander that she 
had been unfaithful to her husband® 


§ 5. Tb^ Unn'^rsily of Co^istantimpl^ and the Theoitosmn Code; 

The three most important acts of the reign of Theodosius IL 
were the fortification of the city by bnd and sea, which lnts already 
been describedj the foundation of a university, and the com¬ 
pilation of the legal code called after his name* It w^ould be 
interesting to know whether the eatablishnient of a school bir 
higher education in the capital w as due to the influence of the 
jo^ Empress, w ho had ten brought up in the sebooU of 


hh yt^TB lu ApppM troBl the 

CL>^^^ Wbiuh vtyro iiaiued tn ibis v^ry 
vKAr I rovorwi: a *enti?d \ 
holdixig n cfttflger i^njWt 
pPAth, And ljuektpr on tbe f^tund 
iMihintJ* with Ipfiffod lasp. sixiii vxm 
sx'ii PP^ This sbowi Ihat the 42nii 
yc*r fell Iwtiirwii ibo 17tti coiuulsliiii 
43a md lino ISth, 444. And thx^r^ljw 
fell in 443. Al the i™ic 
miflt-iHl [^Qfeiu oJ KudewiA, piilchtfifl-. 
VAlentinUo and EudoJiift with th* 
BiutH- Sct? Sillw, r>f 

fA/ and Jwibalicr. JfePiA. lyz. 


PL V. h vL 1 and 11. 

^ 444. 

^ Bcridca MamllinilA. Priiiciia, 
ip^akin^ of tbfl oE Satununusp. 

taya: rAi^ W :t'ctro^iAaF 

(/r. 3, /Je krj^ Ron$. jPr J4SJ. 
the diBOUiHii^n of Grcj|(jrovitiBt 
Op c*i. cap. jtaiii. 

^ Slso diMl Ctet. 20^ 460. C^Tillaa* 
rj4d p. 74- 

■* Ex'^mrioj* i. 22; diidin t>l Kikio. 
LiiLaty. 22, 211. 

* Chrrfri-. 444. 
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The ue\Y univ^ersity- (founded February 27, a.d. 425) 
was bit^^nded to cuiupete with the scbouU of Ale^aiudria and 
tho imiversiity of Athyoa, tJie hcadquartej^s of pagamam—\rith 
whichj however, the government preferred not to interfere directly 
—and thereby to promote the Cauao of CluistLanity. Ijocture- 
rooms were provided in the CapitoL The Latin language ^'as 
represented by ten grammarianiS or phUDlngists and three rhetors, 
the Greek likewise by ten gramiEiAriatiH, but by five rhetors ; 
one chair of philosophy was endowed and two chairB of juris¬ 
prudence, ThuR the Greek language had two more chairs 
tliati the l^tin, and this fact nmy be cited as niarkijig a stage 
in the ofiicial Graeciaation of the eastern half of the Eoman 
Empire.^ 

In the year 429 Theodcksins determined to form a collection 
of qU the constitution? issued by the renowned Constantine, 
the di^une Emperortf who succeeded him, and ouiselves/^ The 
new code w-as to be drawn up on the model of tho Gregorian and 
Hemiogenian codes,- and the e£€H:ution of the work was entnisted 
to a commission of nine persons^ among whom waa Apeliea, 
professor of law at the iiew^ university- Nine years later the 
work w^as completed and publiaheth but during the intervening 
years the members of the commiBsiou had changed ; of the 
eight who are mentioned in the edict which acoompanieJ the 
final publication only two, Aiitiqchus and Theodor us, w^ere 
among the original w orkcra, and a constitution of a,d. 4^, which 
conferrt^i fiiD powers on the committee for the Completion 
of the wuirkp mentions sixteen tx^mpilersv^ 

The code was issued conjointly by Theodosius and Yalentinianp 
and thus expressed the unity of tlie Empire {Pebmary ly, a.p, 
438), The viKit of the younger Emperor to Constantinople 
on the occasion of his marriage with his coufijn Eiuloxia fucilituted 
this to-opemtion. On December 23 of the same year, at a 
mcetuig of the Senate of Old Eoine, the code which hud been 
draiva up by the lawyers of Kew' Pome was publicly recognised, 
and an official account of the proceedingH on that occasjon^— 
^■sUi in seufitu Rotfioe dc fecipiondo Dodibe Tfn'od^iRaiio —- 


* C, TA. x\\\ a. n, v'u 21. L For 
Ehe^ l^'tar^-nxiEUB in a partlm in 
CajjitsLh] MW Th. XV. L S3. 

■ Tim (Sni*jjijriivii (e. A.n, 3001 
^MnnUiirwed ciHiHtitutEj.i(rw Fn>ra lli&cIHfm 


to A.y, 2^.ti ; Iho EJcrni^'sgcaina thetas 
fnijij to 324. 

* S« C. STA. I 1, ii, MrtrE7h M, 42a, 
L n e, Dec. 20, 435. 
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may still be read. Tbe Praetorkii Prefect and cmflsii] of the 
yenT, Anicius AcUius Glabrio Paiiistuj&, spoke as follows: 

Tlie Mtily of ttw etenmJ Eeuiwioti^ ptrocecclH so fsr a 4 ta Hflom with 
tbu omBnieiite ai jwoco those whom it defends by wurbiLm. Lfuat yoM 
when wu Joyaby nltended tM ctltbraUan of the aioat forlanate of all core- 
iiiQiiiETfi, and when the marnagin IuiaJ been happily conekded, the most 
Bflcivd Friflci', oar Jjoid TbL'Otloeiua, wiifl fain to add this dignity aldO to 
Jius wofJdp and ordered the pcccopte of the law? to bo coliccu-d and drewa 
ap ill a compendious form of slxtcon bootsp which be wished to be con- 
sconiti>d by bia most sacred immc. Which thing tlio eternal iViiioe^ oor 
Lord Viilenlitiian, appro^-ed with the loy&lty of a eoUesgiie euid tins effoc. 
Lion oE a boo. 

And aU the seimtorfs cried out in tbe usual foTm^ “ Well 
spoken I vere diserte). But insUad of follow^ing 

the course of tlie ge^a in the Poinan senatc-hotiset It will bo 
more instructive to read the liii]>eria] constitutioii whieb intro¬ 
duced the great code to the Eonian world, 

Tlic Emperom Tbcodasliifi and Valent inlaa^ Augustin to Florcnllus^ 
PratitOfion PrcAct of tho Kost. 

Our clemency has often been at a loss to underntand thit eauno of the 
fsets that^ when so many rcwofdb are held out for Lh(^ maiQtennnco of arts 
and (bbctal) Etudica^ iCy few are found who are endowed with a full hnoir- 
ledge of the Ci^dl Law^ and ^ven they so seldom ; we are iisioaLilied tliat; 
amid so mnny tvhoad laces ha%‘ti grown pate from late lucubrntims birnily 
one or two hn^'e attained to sound and eompleto leammg. 

When we console r the cnormmig nmltitttde of bookA, the diwnw 
nindcs of process and the difficuLty of h^l casc^i and further the Hugo 
msjid of impirnaL eoKUstitutlona, wMch hidden a.4 it wen? under a mtupari 
of groes mist and darkness preejadea men's intellects from gaLning a know¬ 
ledge of tliemT we feel that we have met a real need of our ugo* and disn 
pelling I he daxkjiiesa have given light to the lawis by a short compendium. 
VVe selected noble mm of appruvixl faiths lawyers of well-known jE'amJng i 
and clearing away iuterfiretat ions, we have published Lbs ecHistituyons 
of our prodeecaiora, so that men may no longer have to await formidable 
lteji]xuui^ from espert lawyens os from an inner shrine, when it la cvally 
quite plain what action is lo be OLloptcd in cuiug for aii inlicritanee^ or 
what is to bo tiu? weight of a donation, tTbese details, unveiled by the 
acsiduitj of the learned, have bc?cu brought into open day under the 
tmliant si»tciidour of our ruimLv 

Nor lei tbcMK? to whom we have oonfdgucd the dJvinu secrets of our 
heart Imagine that they have obtained n poor reward. For if our niiiid’s 
eye rightly foresewi the future, their uiunes wilf descend to posterity linked 
w ith ours. 

Thug having swTpt aw-ay the cloud of volumes^ ou which nmiiy wasted 
their lives and explained nothing in the end^ we cwtablish a compeudinus 
knowledge of the ccmstitntiorw aiuee the time of the divine 
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Coitstnnlinc, lyid nllow na one after tJlL' Jirst dny of next JiuiuaTy t* 11 h« 
any audioHly m the ]jtaetkti of law esi^^pt the*? bookjs which boar ocu 
name and are kopt in the sacred bpreaiij. None of the older Emiwrors^ 
howovor, liELB Immjo ileprivt'd of hta iiiinjortality, the name of no uutbur of a 
conRtiLutioo has fulJtii Uk iho groimd ; liay rathor thry enjoy n borromHl 
light in that their dcoreee are lusociatod with us. Tin? glory of 

tlte Driginjitoiv^ didy refioL-d (fiJod), ninains and will renmbi for ever; 
nor has any brilliiince |kasscd thereby to our naimi t'xecpt the light of 
brclity {niai (i£j 

And though the Uiulurtoking of the whole work woo due to our auspicious 
initiation, we nevertheless deemed it more worthy tlir imperiAl majeaty 
imperaiormm) and more illtiHtriouB^ to put en^y to diglit and allow 
tJifi memory of the authors to survive perennially. It h enough and more 
than enough to satisfy oiir coiiKiences, that wq iiu-ve unveiled the laws 
and redeemed the awkE. of uur rmcestora from the injustice of obaourity. 

Wc further enact that henceforward no constitution ean bo passed in 
the Wret (rn cccofeslts) or in any other place, by the unconqucT' 

afile Emperor, the son of out clemency, the everlasting Augustoa, Valcn- 
tinioii, or pos^s^ any vnlkiity, except the same by a divine prugmaticfl be 
comiuunieated to us. 

The same precaution Is to ho observed in the acts which are pramul- 
gaud by iis in the Ka^t (prr fVranJrni}; and dioto are to be condeumed as 
apurious wliieli are not recorded in the Thcodosian Ckxk, excepting apcebl 
dDCUmeotii III the nflicijil bureaujc. 

It w'ouid be a long tde to relate all that has been contributed to the 
CDmplet[on of tbhi work by the ItiliOure of Aniiocbuzi, the all-sublime ex^ 
prefect and ccnsul | by the dlustrioi^ Maximin, ei-quacstor of our palocOi 
emittcnl in oil departmLmts of btcrHlure; by the dlufittiuus Aiartyrius, 
count and quaestor^ the faithful intcrjhretcrof our clemency; by Sperantius, 
Apollodunui, and Thoodore* oil reoftoctablo men oiuJ coiiutii of our oocred 
coosistoy ; by the respectable EpigeiiLS, eount and uiagBter memoriae i 
i»y tlfce respectabJo ProcopiuSi count, and inagister libelbrum. TIipsc 
mEjn may be comparod lO any of the onefeiita. 

It remains, t> FLoreutius, most dear and afleelioDate relative, for your 
Ulustrinus and mognitieent aulhority, vchoes delight and coniilont pmetiee 
is to pIpajM? Kui]»?roiH, to cause the decreos of our Augrtist Mujesiy to ccine 
to the knowledge of all peoples and oil provineejiL 

Dated 15 Febniaiy at Constantiiuople (438).* 

The Code of Theodositis ivas Hupfirseeied nt the enJ of a hon- 
dretl years by the Code of Justinian, and to tte juiiBt it is less 
indispensable thnn to the historian. The historian must always 
remember witlt gratitude the nama of Theodosius and that of 
Aiitiochu.^, il we may credit this minister mth having originated 
tlie idea of tke work. For the full record of legislatjon which it 
preserves fiimisbes clear and authentic iofomiation on the social 
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conditions of tJic Empire^ withotit which our other hbtorioal 
Bouroofi would prtfaent many itbioluble prfsblema.^ 

The hist ten years of the reign were imlort unate* The lliyrian 
provinces suffered terribly from the depredatjons of the Huns^ 
and the payments which a weak government made to buy off 
the invaders depleted the treasury.- The eimuch Chrysaphius, 
having succeeded in removing from the Palace the nva\ influ-^ 
enoes of the Emperor's wife and sister, completely swayed the 
mind of his sovran mid seems to have controlled the policy of the 
govemmeut. It b statodp and we enu easily believe it, that 
Theodosius at this time was in the habit of signing atatc papers 
without reading thein.^ 

The power of Chryaaphius remained unahaten * until a few 
months before the Emperor's death, when he foU out of favour 
and the influence of PiiJchcria again rc-asscrted itself.* Theo¬ 
dosius died on July 28, 4 . 0 . 4fi0, of a spinal injury caused by a 
fall from his horse^^ 


§ b. The Eeiffii of J/nmaH (Am+ 150—i5T) 

As Theodosius had no male issue and had not co-opted a 
colleaguop the government of the eastern half of the Empire 
ought automatically to have devolved upon his cousin and 
western colleague Valcntinian III. But this devolution would 
not have pleased Theodo^us himself + and would not have been 


tolerated by his subjecta. And 

^ The object oi tbn thn 

WHS tc LDdu<ki aU this 
vhethi^r edict (j- or rwicriiita, Wi'hicb th*y 
cnuld not to uiAk^ 0 «elettion of 
tboTO which 4t:UL VftliJr Oae 

mi^ht Nmvo thought lh*t 4 PM»Td of 
a\\ inipofi4[ .frould have Wn mtc- 
/uEly im-Mrrwl m Iht Jtnd 

oh4iirc-rk«i httt it wt4 not 
Seeok'ji valojiblo iiivc«Cig4tiori oC the 

fiaurm of €cdf» der 

A>p>f/ Mud PdpsU) ihoiTft llwt in 
niAay ewes the no wi^ru no ci>|HeA at 
Cuiiistftntmn|il?p and tbo ttita Iwl 
%ty be Bought at piuTTncibil CrnlfW, 
e. 5 . ulr Bcryliia, ranch IcgEikU^u 
ihi'Tv VOm nrohahly no ImrA to tic 
found anywWro. ftut lawi iBatlr>d in 
Uic wwt wTtc more abunda^itly pec- 


we are told that on his death- 


■erved tliAEi thnsfr ia thi' wt. It ia 
mttiarkahb that tbo C’odn 

includrii iawa of TJuodotduB up to 
4S7, it danK not includfi law! of 
VabiUinUn after -1^2. 

*■ g^ld pajd to tho Kuniv during 
the vight vfura 4.0. Gx«nd«d 
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bed Theodosius indicated a auccessor. Among the senators wlio 
were present nn that oec*aioa were Aspar, Master ol SoklierSj 
and Marcian, n distinguished officer who had served as Aspar's 
aide-tk-cainp in more than one campaign. The Emperor said 
to Marciarip ** It hiis been revealed to me that you will reign 
alter me.” ^ We may conjecture that this elioice had been 
arrunged beforehand by Pulclieria and her brother. For Pul- 
cheria agreed to become the nominal wife of Marcian, and thus 
the Thcodosian dynasty was formally preser\'ed.^ 

ilarcian was crowned in the Ilehdomon by the Empress 
(Augitst "25),® and it is possible that op this occasion the Patriarch 
Anatolius took part in the coronation ceremony.^ The first act 
of the new reign was the execution of Chrysapbiua,* and it h 
worthy of notice that Chrysaphius had favoured the Green 
faction of the Circus^ and that Marcian patronised the Blues. 
Bis reign wm n period of caliii, all the more striking when it is 
contrasted with the storms which accompaiued the dianiember- 
tnent of the Empire in the west. In later timea it was looked 
back to as a golden Tlie domestic policy ol Slareian was 

marked by hnancial economy, w'hich w"aa the more necessary, 
as during the last years of his predecessor tbo treasury was 
emptied by the large Bums which w’cre paid to the Huns. 

Mnrcisii refused to pay tliis tribute any longer, and at his 
death he left a we!l-fillwi treasuiy.^ He ac<>ompiyied this, not 
by miposing new burdens on the people, but by wisely regulating 
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his expenditure, lie allmatcd the pressure of toxes so lat as 
Roman fiscal principles would pemit* He assisted his subjects 
from the exchequer when any unwonted calamity befell them. 
One of his first acts was a lemission of arrears of taxation.^ 
He confined the burdensome office of the praetorship to senators 
resident in the capital.® He decreed that the consuls instead 
of dLstribiiting money to the populace should contribute to 
keeping the city aqueduct in repair,® He attempted to put an 
end to the system of selling administrative offices.^ rerhaps 
the act which gave moat satisfaction to the higher classes ivas 
the aboUtion of the/ftF/w, the tax of seven pounds on the property 
of senators.* 

One of Ills enactments may perhaps be regarded as chameter- 
istic, Constantine the Great, in order to pneserro the purity 
of the senatorial closa^ had declared illegal the marriage of a 
senator vdth a slave, a freed woman, an actress, or a woman of 
no social status Marcian niletl that this law should 

not bar marriage ivith n respectable free Tvomnnj however poor, 
or however lowly her birth might be, and professed to believe 
that Constantine himself woidd liave approved of this inter¬ 
pretation.® The Emperor a moat confidential minister was 
Enpheniius, the Master of Offices?, whose advice lie constantly 
followedJ ^\^ub 3]iirdan waa not ciigagc<I in hostilities with 
any great power, there were slight troubles in S™a with the 
Saracena of the desert., and there was warfare on the aouthem 
frontier of Egypt. Since the reign of Diocletian Upper Eg>qit 
bad been exposed to meursions of the Blemycs and the Nobadac. 
For the purposes of strengthening the defences of the frontier 
Theodosius If. divided the province of Thebaia into two (upper 
and low‘er), and nnited the civil and the military adminiatra- 
tion of the upper province in the same hands.® At the begin¬ 
ning of 31arcian*s reign Flonis held this post and distinguished 
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hirruself by driving tbe biirbarians ^rho were ognm ^ 1111103 ^^ the 
prcj^nnce back into the desert,^ The Blenujes expressed a desire 
to Conclude a definite treaty with the Enipire and for this purpose 
they sent ambassadors to Ma:diiiln^ who seeniis to have ijcen 
Master of Soldiers in the East. Terms were arranged, and it 
was conceded to the Blemyca that they might at stated times 
^Tsit Philae in order to worship in the temple of I&is, in w'bich 
the policy of the Emperor:^ sdill suffered the celebration of old 
pagan rit^* But we are told that when Maximin soon after¬ 
wards died the predatory tribes renewed their raids. 

The act for \rliich the reign of hlarcian is best reniernbercd 
by posterity is the assembbng of the Fourth Ecumenical Couucil 
at Chalcedon+ The decisions of this council gave deep satis- 
faction to tie Emperor and Enipresa; they could not foresee 
the political troubles to which it was to lead. Pulcheria died, 
in A.j>. 4d$~ By a life spent in pious and charitable w'orfca 
she had cnmwl the eulogies of the Church, and she left all her 
possessions to tbe poor. jVmong the churches which claimed 
her as foundress^ niaj^ be mentioued tlii*ee dedicated to the 
Mother of God, One was known as the church of Theotokos 
in Clmlkopmteiat* ho called from its situation in the quarter of 
the bronze mcrchanta^ not far from St. Sophia. The church of 
Theotokos Ilodegetria,* Our Lady who leads to ’lictoryj w hiih 
she built on the eastern shore of the city under the first hill, 
was sanctified bj' an icon of the Virgin which her sister-in-law 
sjent her from Jerusalem, ilore famous than cither of tlieso 
wsia the church which she founded shortly before her death 
at Blachemae. This saactuaiy was deemed worthy to possess 
a robe of the Virgin, brought from Jemsalen in the reign of 
hlaician’s successor, w^ho built a special dm pel to recei ve it, ^ 
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In later day?* the j>eople of Conatantipople put their truBt in 
this precioua relic a& a Bott of pallodiom to protect their cityi 
Marci^n died in the first month of a.p. 457*^ rad with him 
the TheoJoaian dyimaty, to which through hia marriage ha 
belonged^ ceaaod to reign at New Hozne^ 

^ SomtitiuK Wtweota SOUl Jwnuirv there is ■ \wunA to ThmdofK Leoto^i 
and 7tli Febmary (CKLnton, J'.it. L 12, wburn Uae date it 
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CHAPTER Yin 


rilE DISMEMFtEKMBNT OT 'THF. EMPIBE IK THE WEST 

g 1, Regei^ of (liO E}ttprei& Fhcidut. Tlie of Gaul 

{A.D. 425-^30) 

During the first twelve years of the reign of Valetitinian, the 
Empreas rbeidia riiJed the West^ and her authority waa not 
threatened or contested. Unbroken concord with her nephew 
Theodosius, who considered himself reajxinsible for the throne 
of his young relative, was a decisive fact m the political situation 
and iindoubtedly contributed to her security. The internal 
difEculties of her adrninLstration were caused by the rivalries 
of candidates not for the purple bat for the Mastership of Both 
Services, the post which gave its holder, if he knew how to take 
advantage of it, the real political power. 

The man whnoi Fladdia chose to fill the supreme military 
command was Felix, of whoso chaTBcter and capacities we know 
nothing. He remained in power for about four years (A.o. 425- 
429)i^ and* so far os we knoAv^ did not leiive Italy. He did not 
attempt to play the active and prominertt part ivhich had been 
played by Constantins and by Stilicho. The Germans, who 
had penetrated into the Empire, were the great pressing problem, 
and Ln the dealings with them during these four years it is not 
the name of FelLx that history records, but those of the two 
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suboidiDiite qEccis vehoni we have aeen taking opposite Bidca 
XQ the struggle for the throne of Honorius—Booiface and Aefiiis, 

Flavius Aetius was the son of Gaudcntius^ a native of Lower 
Moeaiaj* and an ftalian mother. The career of hb father, who 
fought with Theodosiua the Great against the tyrant Eugenius, 
had been In the west, and Aetius had been given, in Ids child- 
hood, as a hostage to Alarie,^ and eorno years later had been 
sent, again as a hostagCt to the fluns, among whom he seems 
to have reniained for a considerable time, and formed abiding 
bonds of friendship with King Rngila. This episode in hb Life 
had a conaideTable effect upon hb career. 

A panegyrical description of tliia soIdJet and statesinan] on 
whom the fortunes of the Empire wore to lean for a quarter of 
a century, has come to m from the pen of a eonteinpomry,^ 
He was “ of middle height, of iiianly concLition« well shaped, so 
that hts body was neither too weak nor too weighty, active in 
mind, \-igoTous in limb, a most- dexterous horseman, skilled in 
shooting the arrow , and strong in using the spear. lie was an 
excellent warrior and famous in the art.'^ of peace : free from 
avnrice and greedy endowed with mental virtues^ one w'ho never 
deviated at the instance of instigation from hia cnxn purpose, 
most patient of WTongs, a lover of work, dauntless in perib, able 
to endure the hardships of hunger, thirst, and sleeplessness." 

That Aetius should take a German to wife was characteristic 
of the age in which an Imperial princess w edded a Goth and an 
Emperor was on the throne w^ho had Frank blood in his veins. 
The Lady was of royal Gothic family, ** a descendant of heroes,” ^ 
and they had a sou^ CarpiliOx ^vho was old enough in 425 
to he delivered as a hostage to the Ilims.^ 

It was to Aetius that the defence of Gaul was now^ entrusted ; 
he commanded the field army and soon received the title of 
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Magistcr Eqnitniii.^ He had to defend the aouthem provinces 
against the covetous desires of the (juthn, and the north-CASttrii 
agoiiLSt the aggreosiuns of the Franfea. King Tlieoderic was 
bent upon winiung the Mefliteixancaii coast adjacent to his 
dornliibnj and Aetius established Lk military reputation by the 
reliui of Axlesj to which the Goths laid aiege in a.d. 4'3T,3 
Hostilities continueth but a peace was made in 430 confining 
the Goths to the territories which had been granted to Wallia, 
On thk occasion the Homan government gave hostages to 
Thecxleric, and it has been suggested that at the same time the 
Goths were leengniaed as an independent powder, the liomsn 
govcniors were withdra^vn from Aquitania Secunda and Novem- 
pnpnlana, and the Galio-Ronian inhabitants of thoE^ provinces 
passcil under the direct rule of Tlieoderic.^ It mav be doubted 
whether this change came about so early, but in any case the 
attitude of the Visigoths towarda the Impcri|.l government for 
the ensuing twenty years was that of an indcii|ndent and hostile 
nation. 

The Salhin Franks had been Imng for nearly aeveiity yeans 
in the north-eostem comer of Lower in the district 

known as Thoringia, w here they had been|«cttled as FedeTOtes 
by the Emperor Constantins 11. iind JiiliaL In these lands 
of the .Mouse and Scheldt they seem to have lived peacefully 
enough w ithin the borders assigned to them" hy Rome. They 
were ruled by more than one king, but the principal royal 
family, which was ultimately to extinguish all the otheia, waa 
the Jlerovingian. They seemed to be the least formidable of 
all the German peoples settled w ithin the Empire, though they 
were destined to become the lords of all Gan!. The first step 
on the path of expansion sceuifl to have been taken by Chlodio, 
the first of the Eong-hBircd Merovingian kings whose name is 
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VJit the DEFEXCE of GAUL 34^ 

recorded. Taking advantago of tLe ^ireakening of the Eomati 
power, wkieh was maiufet to all, lie in\iidorl Artois. Actius 
led an army against Um and defeated Jiiin at Vicua Helen ao, 
about A.D. 426-' Bat before Ms death CLlodio seems to bavo 
succeeded in extending his power as fur aa the Somme, crossing 
tlie Carbonariati Forest (the Ardennes) and capturing Cambrai.^ 
This annexation was probably recognised by tho Imperial 
government ’ for the Salianu remain&il feclerates of the FinpLro 
and were to fight repeatedly in the cause of Rome. 

If the units of the field army with wMch Aotius conducted 
the defence of Gaul were up to dieir nominal strengtli, he had 
somewhat less than 45JXK) men under Jus command. We do 
not know' whether he bad the help of the federate BuTgundians 
in Ms operations against Yiaigoths and Franks. But it is 
certain that the most useful and effective tioopg, on whom he 
relied througboufc hiu whole career Ui withstanrUng Oernmn 
encroachments in Gaul, were the Hunu, and without them he 
would liarclly have been able to achieve Ma moderate successes. 
Here his knowledge of the Huns, his friendahip writh the ruling 
family^ and the trust they placed in him stood tlie Rmpire in. 
good, stead. 

The prestige which Aetius gained in Gaul was far from w^eb 
come to the Empress Placldia, w'ho never forgave him for hJs 
espousal of the cause of iJolm. But now lie was able to impose 
Ilia own terms, and extort from her the deposition of Felix and 
hia own elevation to the post which Felix had occupiecL He 
was appointed .^faster of Both Sendees in a.d. 429, and it is said 
that he then caused Felix to bo IdUed oo auspiciou of treachery.^ 
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It waA, no doitbtj the power of the Himnic forces, wldcb he muld 
summon ut his will, that enabled him to force the hand of the 
Empress. The one man whom nhe would have liked to oppose 
to him was Bonifece, formerly her loyal supporter Bonifaco 
had been for some time enacting the part of an enemy of the 
RepubUc.” We mtiat now go back to follow the fatal coursa 
of events in Africa,^ 


§ 2. Invasion pf Afrim the VandidA (a.b. 12{MS5) 


Africa, far from the Rhine and Danube, aCfogs which the 
great East^Gerniaii nations had been pouring into the Roman 
Empire^ had not yet been violated by the feet of Teutonic loos. 
But the frustrated plans of Ahnic and Wallia were intimatious 
that the day might be at hand when this province too would 
have to meet tha crisis of a German invasion* The third attdlnpfc 
w-as not to fatl, hut the granaries of Africa were not to fall to the 
Goths. The Vandal people, perhaps the Erst of the EaHt-Gerimn 
peoples to cross the Baltic^ was destined to find its last hairio and 
its grave in this land so distant from its cradle.^^ 

We saw bow the Vandals settled in Baetics, and how King 
Gimderic assumed the title of “ King of the Vandals and the 
Alans.'^^ He conquered New Carthage and Tlispalis (SeviUe)j 
and made raids on the Balearic Islands and possibly on Sllsure- 
tenia Tingitana.-*' He died iu a.d. 42S and was succeeded by bis 
brother Gaiseric, who bad perhaps already sshared the kbgahip 
with him,* About the same time events in Africa opened a now 
and attractive prospect to the Vandals. 

After the restoration of the legitimate dynasty and the corona¬ 
tion of Valentinian,® the conduct of Count Boniface bid him 
open to the suspicion that he was aiming at a tyranny himself* 
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It IiiitL beea a notablct part of tia policy^ since he a^jsiniied llio 
military command in Africa, to exhibit deep devotion to the 
Clinrcli and co*opcrate oordially mth the biahopa. He ingratiated 
himself with Augiiatme, the bishop of Hippo, and a letter ol 
Angustine casta fiome wcloome though dim light on the highly 
ambiguous beha\nour of the count in these fatefid years. Hot- 
ivithstiinding bis professions of orthodox s:ealj and hypocritical 
pretences that he longed to retire into monastie life, Boniface 
took as his second wife ^ an Arian lady, and allowed his daughter 
to be baptiKed into the Arian comirumiou. This degeneracy 
shocked and grieved Augustine, but it was a more serious matter 
that instead of devoting all hJs energies to repelling the incuieiona 
of the Moors, ho was working to make his own authority abssolute 
in Africa.® So at least it seemed to the court of Eavennii, and 
Plaeidia—doubtless by the advice of Felix®—^reeaUed him to 
account for his conduct, Boniface refused to come and placed 
himself in the position of an enemy of the Republic.” An 
army was immediately sent against him under three oominanderSp 
all of wboiii were slain [a,d, 427). Then at the beginning of 
A.D, 42d another army was sent under the command of Sigisviiilt 
the (Jothj who scorns to have been named Count of Afric4», to 
replace the rcbel.^ Sigisvult appears to have succeeded in seizing 
Hippo and Carthage,^ and Boniface, despairing of nvercoming 
him by his own forcesj resorted to the plan of inviting the Vandals 
to come to his aidn^ 
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The proposal of B4mifaee was to divide Africa between kim- 
Kclf and the Vandals, for w hom he doubtless destined the three 
Maiuretanian provinues, and Ke undertwk to furaiKh the uieana of 
transi>ort.*' Uaiserie accepted the Lnvitiitioii. He fully realised 
the value of the possession of Africa, which had attracted the 
ambition of two Gothic tin^. The whole nation of the VantblK 
and Alans embarked in May and crossed over to Africa 

Jf the po[niIation numbered, as is said, 80,000, the fighting force 
might have been about 15^000,® 

Their king Gaberic stands out among the Gcrniian. leaders of 
hiK time OE unquestionably the ablest. He had not only the 
military qualities wbicli most of them possessed, but he wob also 
master of a political emft which was rare among the German 
learlerti of the migrations. His ability was so cxccptiomil that his 
irreguinr birth—Ms mother was a siave ^—did not ditnitiiaU his 
influence snd prestige. We have a description of him, which seems 
to Come from u good source. “ Of medium height, lame from a 
fall of hiis honsc^ he had a deep mind and was siiaring of speech. 
TjUXUji^ he despised, but Mb anger was imcontroilable and he was 
coyctous. He was far'Kighted in induciiig foreign peoples to act 
in hhi interests^ and resourccfid in sowing seeds of discord and 
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stirring up * All that wo know of laa long canoer 

bears oat tbis ^liggestion of astute and perlidioiiB tlipbinacy. 

Tho unhappy population of the Mauretaniim rogiona wvm left 
unprut^ctocl to tho ineroifea of the inva-ders^ and If wo can trust 
the accounts which have coiac down to us,* they seem to have 
endured horrors such as tho GeTtnan conquerum of this age 
Beldocn inflicted upon defenceless provinces. The Vkigoths wore 
lambs compared with the ^^andal wolves. Neither ago nor sex 
was spared and cruel torluros were applied to force the victims 
to reveal aiiBpccted treasurea. The bishops and c]eTgy\ the 
churches and sacred vesscb weie not spared. We get a glimpse 
of the situation in the coiTesi>oiLdciice of St. Augustine. Bishops 
write to him to ask whether it is right to allow' their flocks to 
flee from the approaching danger and for themselves to abandon 
their secs*^ The invasion w^as a signal to other enemiea whether 
of Rome or of the Roman govermneut to join in the fmy. Tho 
Moors were encouraged in their depredations^ and religious 
heretics and sectaries, especially the Donatifits, seised the oppor¬ 
tunity to wreak vengeance on the society which oppressed them.« 

ff Africa w as to be saved, it wm necessary that the Eoman 
armies should be united, and Placidia immedifttcly took steps to 
regain the allegiance of Boiuface. A reconciliatioii w^as effected by 
the good offices of a certain Darius, of illustrious rank, whom she 
sent to AfricUt^ and be seems also to have concluded a truce with 
Gaiseric,^ winch was^ however, of but brief duration, for Boniface's 
proposals were not accepted. Gaiseric was determined to pillage, 
if he could not conquer, the rich Astern proydnees of Africa, 
He entered Numidia, defeated Boniface, and besieged him in 
Hippo (May-Jono A-u. 130). The city held out for more than 
a year.^ Then Gaiaeric raised the ri^c (July a.d, 431). New 
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forces were sent from and Constiintinople under the com- 
HHiud gf Aspir, the generul gf Tlieedosius; a battle was fought, 
and Aapar and Boniface wero bo utt^y defeated that they 
could iniiko no further elfort to resist the mvadcr. Hippo was 
taken soon afterft^ards,^ and the only important towns w'iiich 
held out Were Carthage and CHita. 

Boniface ret iimed tn Italy, where PkcEdia received him with 
favour, and soon aftenvards she deposE^d Aetins, who was consul 
of the year (a^d* 482)^ and gave ^ military command to the 
repentant rebel, on whom at the same time she conferred the 
dignity of Patrician,- Aetius refused to submit. There was 
ciA"il war in Italy. The rivals fought u battle near Ariniinum, in 
which Boniface waa victorious, but he died shortly afterwards 
from a malady, perhaps cansied by a wound.^ Ilia son-in-law 
Sebastian was appointed to tho vacant post of Master of Both 
Sendees,^ but did not hold it long, Aetiua escaped to Dalmatia 
and jonmeyed to the court of hk friend EugLk the king of the 
Huns. By hia help, we know*^ not how, ho was able to reappear 
in Italy, to dictate terms to the court of Ravenna, to sccTixe the 
baniahment of Sebaatian, and to obtain for himaolf rematatement 
In his old ofiicie and the rank of Patrician (a.i>. 48^1 )A 

In the meantime, during thh obscure struggle for power, the 
Vandiih were extending their conqucRts in Nnniidia. In spite 
of his wonderfully mpid career of success Gsiseric was readv to 
come to terms with the Empire. Aetius, who w'as fnUy occupied 
in Gad, where the Visigoths and Burgundians were actively 
aggressive, saw that tho fortes at his disposal were irneqinil to 
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the expulsion of the Vamialfl* uud it better to iihare Africa 
with the intTLiders than to lose it eiitiitsly, Gaisenc probably 
wkbcd to consobdate hm power in the provinces which he had 
occupied, and knew that any compact he made would not be an 
obstacle to turther conqueata. liippo, from which the inlmbitanh^ 
had fled, seems to have been reoccupicd by the Romans,^ and 
here (Febmary 11, 435) Trj'getius^ the ambassador of 

Valentinian, concluded a treaty with Gaberic, on the basis of 
the The Vandals were to retain the provinces which 

they had occupied^ the Mauretanias and a part of Nninidiaj but 
were to pay an anumil tribute^ thus acknowledging the over* 
lordship of Rome.® 


^ 3, Etid of tAe atul iA^ Ascmdotie^ of Aelim 

Aetius had now' iimdy established his power and Placidia had 
to resign hcEscll to his gtiidance. Valentinisn w-as fifteen years 
of age, and the regency could not hst much longer. The presence 
of the Master of Soldiers was soon demanded in Gaul, where the 
Vi&jgothfl w ere a^iin bent on new- conquests and the Burgimdians 
invaded, the province of I'pper Belgica (a.d. 435), Against the 
Burgundians he does not ap[}eaF to have sent a BouLsn amiy ; 
be asked his Iricads the Huns to chastise them. The Ilims 
kmew how' to strike. It is said that 20,000 Burgundians were 
BlaitL, and King Guntlnhar was one of those who fell 43fi). 
Thus came to an end the first Burgundian kingdom in Gaul, 
with its royal residence at Worms. It was the background of 
the heroic legends which passed into the German epic—the 
Nil>L4ungcnliecL The Btirgundians were not exterminated, and 
a few^ years later the Hoiuaii government assigned territory to 
the remnant of the nation in Sapaudia (Savoy), sfjuth of Lake 
Geneva (a.d. -113)® 

Xarbonne was besieged by Theoderic in a,d. 43tJ, but waa 
relieved by Lltorius,* who was probably the Master of SoldiciH 
in Gaul. Three yearw later the same coinuutpder drove the 

^ Cji^ p. * CA/ijjf. Gall p, ftaO; Praper, ^uh 

I PfuBppr* tub ft. O. ItftdulT, 45S; ApoJL V^irm. viL 
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Gothfl back to thts of tlicir capital Toidousej and it is 

intercutting to find iuiii ^itifying bis Ilun fioklicra by tlic 
pcrfomiancc of pagan ritca and tjic consultation of auspices. 
These cCreuiotkleB did not help Mni. He was defeated and token 
prisoner in a battle outside tlio city.^ Avitus, the Praetorian 
Prefect of Gaul, who bad great influence with Theodcric^ then 
brought about the concltision of peace^ In thcao years tliere 
were also troubles in the provinces north of the Ijoire,® where the 
ArmoricanH rebelled, and Aatiua or his lieutenant Idtorius-was 
compelled to reimpose upon them the “ liberty” of Imperial rtile. 

In ArU. 4^7 Aetiiis was conaul for the second time, and in 
that year Valentiniad went to ConKtantinoplo to wed his aflianced 
bride^ Licjiiia Eudoxia. Sfo^v aaaiiredlyj if not before, the 
regency was at an end, and honceforw^aid Aetius Iiad to do in 
all high affairs not with the Empress w'ho distnist^ and disliked 
him but with an inexperienced youth, Valentinian was weak 
and worthless. He had been spoiled by his mother, and grow'n 
up to be a man of pleasure who took no serious interest in his 
Imperial duties, lie associated, w^e are told, with astrologers and 
sorcerers, and was constantly engaged in amours w’ith other men's 
wives, though his owm wife was exceptionally beautiful.^ Ho 
had some skLU In riding and in archery and was a gcuMl runner, 
if we may believe Flavius Vcgetiiu? Renatus, who dedicated to 
him a treatise on the art. of war.^ From the end of the regency 
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to hia own deatli^ Aetins was of the Enipije in the west, 

ojid it nmst be imputed to his policy and arnis that Imperial 
rule did not break do^^Ti in aU the provinces by the tuiddle of the 
fifth century. 

Of his work during these critical years we have no history. 
We know little more than what we con infer from some l>a1d 
notices in chnaniclE^ written by men who selected their Lictia 
without much dieorimiiiation. If we |}03ae.sscd the works of the 
court poet of the time we might know moro; for oven from the 
few fragments which have aiirvivcd we learn facta unrecorded 
elsewhere. The Spaniard^ FlavLiis l^lcrobaudeSj did for YaJen- 
tinian and Aetiiis what Ctaudian had done for Honorius and 
Stilicho, though with vastly inferior talent. Like Claudian, 
he enjoyed the honour of having a bronze statue erected to him 
at Rome» in the Fornm ol Trajan.^ His name was known and 
appreciated at the court of Constantinople, for Theodosius 
conferred upon him the rank of patrician.* 

He celebrated the three coiisuhdu]]s of AetiuSp^ and we have 
part of a poem which he wrote for the secand birthday of the 
geuemrs younger son Gaudentiue.'^ We may be as certain as 
of anything that haa not been explicitly recorded, that he wrote 
an ode for the nuptials of YalentinJan and Eudoxiap and it is little 
less probable that he celebrated the birth of their elder child 
Eudocia, w^ho was bom in 438, But of aU the poems he 
composed for the court only twm have partly been preserved^ 
both compofied soon after the birth of the Emperof’^fi yonngor 
djiughter Hacidk.^ One of these is a description of mosaic 
pictures in a room iu the Falnce of Ravenna, representing scenes 
from the Emperor's life. He and Eudom shone in the centire 
of the ceiling like bright stars, and all around were scenes in 
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which he appeared with his mother^ hb smter, hja childrieii, and 
hib c{>usiii Tiit'<}d(>siiis.^ 

Like another more faraousj imta of letters. Ills younger con¬ 
temporary Sidonius, Jlcrobaudes was called upon. t<s fill a high 
oSice and to assist Aetius in the work of mamtaioing order in 
the proAuncca, We are told that he was appointed Master of 
Both Services and went to his native province of Baetioa to 
suppress a rebulljon of tiirbiiient peasants tLat he 

fluccossfully accomplished this task but was rcealled to liome 
through the mnchinatioa of hb enemias (a,d, 44S)+ His immedL 
ate predecessor in the command had been hb fatber-in-bw^ 
A&turius.^ 

It ni^t not be thought that Aatnritis and MerobaudeSt hi 
bearing the title Master of Both Services,” had succeeded to 
the pof 5 t of Actiiis and were supreme cominaiiders of the army. 
AetJus had not resigned the supremo command; he was still 
Master of Both Services. The comniand which Asturius and 
Merobaudes held, and which Sigbvidt had held two years before^^ 
wjiK eimply that of the »ui§i;^ter equUmn pra^iiialis under a new' 
name. Under Stilicbo, Canstantius^ mid Felix the 
equitum had hccu subordmate to the n^aqister tilritisque 
and thb arrangement undoubtedly continued stdl, hut some 
time before a.D. 440 he received the same title as hb superior, 
doubtless bectiuae it was found convenient to place legions os 
well as cavairv under hb command. ITie superior iLuater of 
Both Services, the Emperor^a principal statesman and diiector 
of afbiirs, is from thb time forward generally designated as “ the 
Patrician "—the Eniperorb Patrician^ the Patrician in a snper- 
lativc scubcA 
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The pcufiitJon of Aetios In these years as the supreme minkter 
was couJirmed by the betrothal of bis son to the Emperor'a 
daughter Plaeidia,^ nn oiruagemejit which can hardly have 
been welcome to GaUa Placidk^ the Augusta. With Valentinian 
himself he can hardly ha^ been on mtimate terms. The fact 
that he hud supported the tyrant John w-aa probably never 
foi^von. And it cannot have been agreeable to the young 
Emperor that it was foimd necessarj' to curtail his income and 
rob his privy purse in order to help the State in its hnancial 
straits.- Little Kvenno conk! come frcmi Africa, siiifermg from 
the ravagea of the Vandals ^ and in a.d, i39p as we shall see^ 
the richest provinces of that country |>assed into the hands of 
the barbarians. 

The income derived from Gaul must have been very consider- 
ally reduced, and we are not surprised to find the government 
openly acknowledging in a.U. 444 that “the strength of our 
treasury is unable to meet tho necessary expeoBes.” In thiit 
year two new taxes were imposed, one on the senatorial class, 
and ono on sales, expressly for the purpose of maiutaining the 
army, New recruits were urgently wanted, and there was not 
enough money in the treasury to feed and clothe the existing 
regimenta. Senators of illustrious rank were required to furnish 
the money for mamtainiug three soldiers^ senators of the second 
class onVp senators of the third class onedhird ; that meant 
30, and 10 aolidi respectiv'elvj as tho annual cost of a soldier 
was estimated at 30.® A duly of th was imposed on sale-s— 
a sibqua in a soHdus—of which the ecller and the buver each 
paid halt* Tho govenunent would have done better if it had 
forced the rich senators of Italy to contribute substantial suma^ 
as they could well have afforded to do, to the needs of tho State.^^ 
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§ 1. Seiilemettf ^ ihe Vamfnh tn A/ricfi 1^5—1423 

The treaty a,d. 4^ 8CK>n violated by Caieeric. He 
did not intend to stop shcs^rt of the completo con quest of KoTnnn 
Africa, In less than five years Carthage waa taken (October 19* 
A.D. If there was any news that could shock or tcrrily 

men who remend^ered that twenty yearn txrfore Home hcrseU 
had been in the handn of the GothSj it was the that an 
enemy was in possession of the eity which in long past ages had 
been her moat formidable rival Italy tremhied^ for with a foe 
master of Carthngc she felt that her oim shores and cities were 
not safe. And, in fact, not mnny mouths passed before it was 
knowTi that Gaiseric liod a large fleet prepared to sail, but its 
destination was unknown,- Rome and Naples wrere put into 
a state of defence ; ^ SigisvnIt, Master of Soldicre, took steps to 
guard the coasts; Actius and his army were surnnionctl from 
Gaul * and the Emperor Theodosius preitared to send help.-* 
There was uideed florae rcaaon for alann at Coiistantmople. 
The Vandal pirates could aflliet the eastern ns w^cH as the western 
coasts of the Meditcimncan ; the scciuity of coonnerce was 
thrcatenciL It was even thought ad\isablc to fortify the shore 
and harboura of Ckmstantinople, 

Gniseric, awnre that Italy w-ns prepared, directed his attack 
upon Sicily^ where he laid siege to Panonnus * This city defied 
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tiiiij but it b possiblcj thougli Qot ccsrtain^ thul he occupied 
Ulybaeum.^ lUs fleetj however, rctumed to AlTica, [icrhjjpa 
on account of the coniaidetablc pi^pamtions whicli were on foot 
at Confltantinoplo.^ The government of Theodoaioa had made 
ready a brge nuval squadroa which eialled in the following year 
(a.d. 441)/with the purpose of delivering Carthago firm the 
Vandals» The e^rpedition arrived in Sicily, and Gaberie waa 
alarmed. Ho opened negotiationSp ponding which the Imperial 
fleet remained in Siedian waters. These diplomatic converse tions 
VL'erc protracted by the cralt of Caberic, and in tho meantime 
an invasion of the Hima compelled Th<^xlswiqs to recall hia 
forces. The Emperors were thus constrained to make a dia- 
advantageous peace. 

By the treaty of A.u. 442 Africa w^as divided anew between 
the two powers. Thb division nearly reversed that of A.P. 4^^^ 
and was far more advantageous to the Yandala, The Empire 
retaiodl the p^o^'^noe3 of TTi[iolitami, Mauietaniu Sitifensia^ 
Mauretania Caesariensisp and part of Kumidia ; while the Vandals 
were acknowledged mnsteni of the rest of that province^ of 
Byaacena, and of the Proconsular proi.incc or Zeugitana.* 
Mauretania Tingitaaa was probably not mentioned in the treaty.* 
It w'as part of the diooese of Spain, not of the dioccae of Africa^ 
and it is probable that the Vandals never occupied it effectively. 
In any case it now^ belonged to the Empire, which, Rince the 
departure of the Vandals, had been in possesaion of hU Spain, 
except the Suevian kingdoin in the north-western comer. 

This settlement w™ an even greater blow to the Empire 
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than ttat which necessity had impased upon Conat:aiitius of 
aettling the Visigoths in Aquitaine. The fairest provinces of 
Afnca were reRignwi to barbariuna who had an even woiKe 
rcpntatioji than the Goths. But it was worth while to attempt 
to secure that the settlement^ such as it was* ahould be pernianent. 
Aetiug saw that the best policy was to cultivate gtx>d relations 
with Gaiseric and to give that ambitious and unscrupeious 
monarch no pretext for attacking Sicily, or Sardiiiia;^ or Italy 
it^lf. And so he prevailed upon Valcntinian to consent to a 
betrothal between his elder daughter^ Eiidocia:, and Gaiseric^s 
Sfjn, Huneric. It is probable that thii arrangement was con¬ 
sidered at the time of the treat 3 ", though it aiay not have heen 
definitely decided.^ But Hnneric was already innrried* The 
Viaigothic king Theoderic had bestowed upon 1dm his daughter's 
hand. Such an alliance between Vandals and Gk>ths could not 
have been welcome to Actius ; it was far more in the interest 
of hia policy to keep alive the hostility between these two peoples 
which Beeim to have dated from the camjMigns of Walba m 
Spain. The existence of the Gothio wife was ao liindrance to 
Gaiscric, and a pretext for repudiating her ivas easily found. 
She was aeciiBed of ha’^dng plotted to poison hiin> She was 
punished by the mutilation of her earn and ncfiCp and in this 
plight she was Rent back to her father. The incident meant 
imd^dng enmity between Visigoth and Vandal The^ideric soon 
sought a new ally by marrying another daughter to Rechkr, 
king of the Suevians {a:d. iifi).® Hnneric was fiw to contract 
a more dn7^1ing matrlmomal alliance with an Impcnal princess. 

We are not informed w hether in the treaty of a.d. U2 any 
provision waa made for supplying Italy uith the com of Africa 
on which the Romans had subsisted for centuries. lu the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, we may safely ossiiiue that,^ 
throughout the duration of the Vaiidal kingdom, the surplus 
of the com production of Africa waa consumed as of old in 
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Itiiiy (e:xcfipt, perlmps, in the few years in which there were 
open lio&tilides) i only now instead of being a tribute it was 
an export..^ It was obviously to the interest of the Vandal 
proprietors to send the grain they did not want to Italian 
markets. 


The VandaLs themselves settled in ZengitanaT and made 
Carthage their capital. They appropriated the lands of th*^ 
proprietors in this province^ who, unless they migrated ebe- 
where, were probably degraded to the position of serfs. The 
Vandals, aa Aria ns, had from the very beginning assumed a 
flefinitely hostile attitude to the Catholic creed. Ul^en Carthago 
was taken the Catholic clergy were banished, and all the churches 
of the city were given up to Arian worship. The independ¬ 
ent attitude of the Vandals towards the Empire is reflected in 
their adopting a chronological era of their own, beginning on 
October 19, A.l>. iW, the date of the capture of Carthage. 

It is to be obser^'ed that the Vandals now* held a position of 
vantage in regard to the Empire that none of the other Teutonic 
nations ever occupied. In relation to the foreign |ieoples of 
northern Europe, the front of the "Roman Empire was t he Ebiue 
and the Danube. And so we may say that the Vandals had 
come round to the back of the Empire and w^erc able to attack 
it from behind. Another exceptionul feature in their position 
was tliatj in the language of a chronicler, the sea wns made 
pervious to them : they created, a fleet of small light cruiseis 
and attacked the Empire by sea^ as no other Teutonic people 
had done or was to do in the Sledlterraiicaiip though the Saxons 
and other men of the north URcd aliip to harry it in the northern 
and w'estem oceans. Thus they w'ere able to foUow*^ in the track 
of the Carthaginians of old, and extend their dominion over the 
western islands. 

Till after the death of Valcntinian (a.h. ^55) the naval ex¬ 
peditions of the Vandals seem to have been Einiply piratical,* 
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though CiiLseric may hav« ilctioitely formed the design of con- 
t|tiering Sicily. But soon after that year he aecins to have 
occupietl without resiLstaiice the two Mtiuretaiiiiin pioviiices 
w'hich the Empire liad rotftbied under the treaty of a.d. -1-J2, 
and to have annexed Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands,^ 
Sicily iteclf waa to paaa somewhat later under liLs dominion. 

The luilitary and diplomatie successes of Gaiseric eiieou raged 
and enabled him to encroach on the liberties of hia i*eoplc. 
Among all the arLciont Germanic peoples* the sovran [jovier 
resided in the asacmbly of the folk^, and in the case of those 
which lonued {>ermanent states on tmi>eridl soil, like the Franks 
and the Visigoths, it was only by degrees that the kings acquired 
great but not absolute jxiwer. In the Vandal state alone the 
free const it utioii was succeeded by an autocracy, without any 
intermediate stages. The usurpation by the king of un¬ 
constitutional powers occasioned a conspiracy of the nobles, 
and it vtiis bloodily suppressed.- The old arbitocracy seeiiis to 
have been superseded by a. new nobility who owed their position, 
not to birth, but to appomtnients in the royal service. It ia 
probable that the assembly of the folk ceased to meet. Before 
his death Gaiseric issued a law” regulating the suecession to the 
throne,^ thus depriving the people of the right of election, and 
the royal authority vviis so firmly established that bis will was 
apparen tiy accepted without demur. By th is! aw’^ t he kingship w as 
treated as a personal inheritance and w^aa confined to Gaiseric*s 
male descendauta, of whont the eldest was always to succeed. 
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The policy of Gaiseric differed entirely ffotu that of the Gotlia 
in Gaul. He aimed at establishing n kingdom which should be 
free, so far as possible^ from Roman iofiiienee:, and he saw that, 
for this purpose, it was necessary above all to guard jealously 
the Arian faith of his people, and not expose them to the danger 
of LeLog led away by the propaganda of the Catholics. He 
was therefore aggressively Aiian^ and persecuted the Catholio 
clergy,^ Re iin|>oscd the Arian creed on all iwrsonft who were 
in his own immediate environ ment. After the capture of 
Carthage he seized the Donatist bishop QuodvuJtdetis and other 
clergy, set them on board okl and untrustworthy ships, and 
coniniitted them to the mercy of the sea. They reached Italy 
safeiy. Throughout the pruconsular province the bishops were 
expelled from their sees and 8tripi>ed of theLf property. It woa 
not till IM that a new bishop was allowed to lie ordained 
at Carthage, and some churches were reopened for Catholic 
womhip. But after the death of Deogratias, at the end of three 
years, the old rigorous suppression was renewed ; the sees were 
left vacant throughout the province, and the priests were lorced 
to snnendcr their btjoka and sacred ve^ls. The monasteries, 
however, were not suppreeaed. And the persecution was not 
general or ubiquitous. Particular persons were singled out and 
dealt with by tbe express order of the king. He did not give a 
free hand to his officers, and there were probably few cases of 
death or personal violence* 

It was no less important for the ends of GaLserics polity 
to eUminato the power of the senatorial aristocracy* He did this 
by such drastic meaauris that a contemporan" chronicler obficn^cd, 
“ It is impossible to say whether his hostility to men or to Gt>d 
was the mofc bitter.^' He deprived of their domains the nobles 
of the proconaulaT province, and told them to betake theniselvea 
elsewhere. They were not to be suffered to remain lords of the 
soil to ofganfte an opposition to the Idng^ and gradually to 
recover fiolitical influence under hLs sucoessora. If they re¬ 
mained in the land they were threatened with [perpetual slavery. 
After the capture of Carthage most of the senators had been 
compelled to leave the shores of Africa, some sailing to Italy, 

■ Thu chief n/jurm an? Vwtar Vit. 83). Tlie <Lst*ila me iwoTinted in 
//Mf. perj. bh. L : PTMper, *uh 4.37, M^rtruyf, 

43W ; Tbi?udon?t, F.pp. 52, {P-G. 
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others to the Eaiit>^ Jn the other parts of his leaku Gaisierie 
does not appear to have adopted sneli extreme measures. He 
deemed it suHieieDt to make the royal eapital and the central 
proYince sale. 


^ 5, Ravenm 

The Empreaa Call a Placidla^ who had been supreme ruler 
in the west for about ten years, and for filteen more had probably 
exercised Bome inftuence on the dircetion of afiairs, died at 
Rome in a.d. But her memory will always be associated 

with Eavenoap where the -Imperial court generally resided ® and 
where she was buried in the mausoleum which she had built 
to receive her ashes. 

Honorius had done one memorable thing which altered the 
course of history". He made the fortune of Ravenna. To escape 
the dangers of the Oermaii invasions he had mov^ his govern¬ 
ment and court from 31 i Ian to the retired city of the maraheSp 
which amid its lagoons and iBlands could defy an enemy niore 
confidently tban any other city in the peninsula, and, aa events 
proved, could hardly be captured except by a maritime blockade. 
Before Augustus it Lad been an obscure provincial towtip noted 
chiefly for its want of fresh water, but had served as a useful 
refuge to Caesar before be crossed the Rnbicoa. Augustus had 
chosen it to be a naval station, and had supplied it with a good 
harbour, Cloasis, three miles from the towm, with ’which he 
connected it by a solid causew'ay across the lagoons. But 
nothing seemed more unlikely than that it ahontd overahadow^ 
Milan and vie with Rome as the leading city in Italy. Through 
the act of ironoriuR. which though conceived in fear*turned out 
to be an act of goori [jolicy, Ravenna became the home of eniperora, 
kings, and \iecroyfl^ and throughout the vicissitudes of four 
centuries of crowded history was a name almost as familiar as 
Rome itself m the Eurripean world. 

Ravenna has no natural amenities. Here are the impressions 
the place produced on a visitor from Gaul not many yearn after 


* iSw FiJa Fiilg^niii. e, I ; Thco- 
4jrifrlp Eppr 20-30; Prmper, 

■ S&f. 27p IVi#per, a. 
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Pbcidja'u deatli.^ ‘‘ The Pe divides ttie city, [mti llowing 
through, putt round the i>kce. It is diverted from its inuLo 
bctl by the State dykes, and is thence led in diminished volume 
through derivative chaunelsp the two halves bo diapesed that 
one encOni paHsCii and Diofits the vvalls^ the other pcnctratea 
atid brings them trade—an admimble arrangement for eommerce 
in general, and that of provisions in i^articubr. But the draw- 
back is that^ with water all about us, wc could not quench our 
thirst; there was neither pure-flovniig aqueduct, nor filterable 
cistemi nor trickling source^ nor unclouded well. On the one 
side the salt tides assail the gates; on the other, the movement 
ol vessels stirs the filthy sediment in the canals, or the sluggish 
flow is fouled by the bargemen^s poles, piercing the bottom 
glimeJ' “ In that marsh the laws of everything are always the 
wrong way about; the waters stand and the walls fall, the towers 
float and the ships stick fast, the sick man walks and the doctor 
lies abed, the baths are chill and the hou-scs blaaCt the dead 
fiwim and the quick are dry, the powers arc asleep and the thieves 
Tiride awake;^ the clergy live by usury and the Syrian chants the 
psalms, business-men turn soldiers and soldiers birsincss'tneiij 
old feUows play ball and young fehows hazard, eunuchs take to 
amis and rough allies to letters,” 

In this description the writer remarks the presence of the 
Syrian ^ a familiar figure to liim in the cities of southern GunL 
But it was not only oriental traders whom the new' Imperial 
residence attraefcod. It is probable that artistic craftsmen from 
S^Tia and Anatolia came to embe-Uish the city of Honorii.VR and 
Pkeidia, and to teach their craft to native artist^?. For it Is 
diflicult otherwise to explain the oriental inspiration which so 
conspicuoudy distinguishes the Kavennate school of art that it 
has been described as “ half-Syrian*" ^ 

It was indeed in the artistic works with which it« successive 
rulers enriched it that the great attraction of Bavenna lay and 
still lies. Many of these monuments have perished, but many 
have been preserved^ and they sboi-v vividly the development 
of ChrUtian art in Italy in the fifth and sixth centuries, under 
the auspioes of Placidia, Theoderic, and Justinian* nnder the 
influence of the East. Prick was generally the material of 

^ AjMihUSniuu. KpF- i. 3 f AxU. 407J and 8 ( 4aay Da£U»a^i 

* Lteliton^ BtfZ. ilrt. p* a. 
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tbeafl hiiildii^gK, but their unimpressive qsterior appearance was 
compensated by the rich deceration iiUiye and the briiliajit 
mosaics wliicli shvnc cm the waEa, RaveEma is the city of 
mosaics. At Eome we have from the fourth and early fifth 
eentiaries fine examples of this form of pictorial art in the 
chuTthes of S. Costanza and S- Pudenziana and S. Maria 
Maggiore/ but at RavcnnftT the days of Placidia, the art of 
fvainting with coloured cubes seems to eater upon n new phase 
and achieve more brilliant effects.^ 

Ko trace Femauis of the Imperial palace of the Laurelw'ood, 
but the chufches of St. Julm the Evangelist and St. Agatha, 
the Oratory of St. Peter OlirysologuSp* the Baptisteryp and the 
httle chapel dedicated to SS. Nazarius and Celatia which was 
built to receive the sarcophagi of the Imperial family, are all 
monunients of the epoch of Placidia.^ The basilica of St. John 
w^as the acconiplishnicnt of a vow ivhich the Empress had innde 
to the saint when she and her two children were in peril uf fehip- 
wTieck on the Hadristic.^ The stoiy of their experiences was 
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1 Cunjeoture that the iBama Etomi 
b hbh diapened the aliipa of Alela- 
huritiBp drove the Empieaa and hor 
iililEdrvn hock to the Dalmatian eeout, 
and they then |>mercded by' land to 
Aqailcia (ifW- above, p, 223)." Aa it u 
not likely tJiat Plnridia delayed the 
fulSImeni «jf her vow* we mav place 
the building and inocription m 42S- 
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(Dc Roan* ii 1.435), in wbwh Honoria 
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depicted on tlie ijavement iind tlie Wftlls, but tvll th^ originul- 
decoj^tiouia of the church hdire perished.^ The BiiptistoTy nmy 
have been tnegun in the lilctiine ol Plncidiaj but appears not to 
hove been coniplet«i till after her death bj the archbiabop Nwn. 
It is an octagoQjil buhdin^p with two tiers of round archtis spring- 
big froin columns, jnaldej crowned by a heinbspherical dome, 
of wiiJch it has been observed that “ the ancient world 
no instance of so wide a vault conatructed of tapering tubes, 
Tho mosaics of the Haptmtery and of Pkeidia's nmiisolcum have 
been wouderfully well preserved. The mausoleum, constructed 
about A-t>. 440j ia in the form of a BTuall Latin crosst ^f which 
the centre ia Burinounted hy a square tower closed by a conical 
dome.® Here the artist in mosaics has achieved a signal triumph 
in the iLarTuoniouB effects of his colours. The cupola is a heaven 
of exqukite blue^ dotted with golden stars and smbesqueSp and 
in the midst a great cross of gold_ Above the door and faCLUg 
it are tw‘o pictures^ one jierhapa of St. Laurence^ the other of the 
Good Shepherd, but not the simple Shepherd of the Cutacombst 
bearing a sheep on his sbouldcrA Here he is seated on u 
rock in a meadow w here eis sheep are feeding, his tunic ia 
golden^ bia cloak purple, his head, which suggests that of a Greek 
gixl^ is flurrounded by a golden halo. 

Into thk charming chapel Pkcjdia removed the remains of 
her brother Honorius and her husband Constantius, and it was 
her owu Tcsting-place. The marble sarcophagiiiB of llonorius 
IB on the rights that of Constantius, in which the body of Valen- 
tinian III. woa afterwards laid, on the left. Her own sarcophagus 
of alabaster stands behind the altar, and her embalmed bexly in 
Iiiilierial robes seated ou a chair of cypress wood could be seen 
through a hole in the back till a d. 1577, when aU the contents 
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of the tomb were aceyentally biirncd tbroiigb the carcleas^ness 
of children. <■ 

The GoinB of the Eniprei^a uhow a conveotiorml faoOs like tboi^ 
of her daughter and of the other Imperial ladiea of the age. 
They do not portray her actual featiireBj nor can we form any 
very distinct; impression of her appearanco from a gold medallion 
of which two Bpecimens are preaervecL^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE EMFmE OF ATTJLA 

§ 1. The Ge^iffraph^ of fhf Balkmi Pefdnaula 

The niitifortlines of the Balkan PenbiBiilii have been almost 
uninterrupted from the fourth century to the preaeut day. In 
the hfih and sixth centuries their plight was almost uuendiirable. 
They suffered not only from the terrible niids of nomnd savages 
who had come from beyond the Volga, but also from the lapacioua 
cruelty of the Germans. From the reign of Valeua to that of 
Ilemdiufl the unhappy inimbitants might any morning w^ake up 
to find a body of baTbadaos at their gates. Ab we shall bo 
concerned in tlieasc volumes with the suceeseive invasions of 
Hunsj Oatrogothiat Slava^ and Bulgurs, it will bo well for the 
reader to have a general idea of the conformation and geography 
of the peninsula.^ 

We may consider Mount VitoS, and the town of Sardica, 
now Sofia, which lies at its base as the central point. Rising 
in the shai^c of an immense cone to a height of 7500 feet^ Vito^ 
affords to the climber who ascends it a splendid vievii' of the 
va-rinus intricate mcnintain chains which diversify the surrounding 
lanis—a view which has been pronounced finer than that at 
Tempo or that at Vodena, In the group of Tvhbh this mountain 
and another luimed Ryb to southward, are the highest peaks, two 

^ The warki t4^ t«ea {£kni*cA. ol Vicufui A<rA(l., 

a^rul: ijirewt. Die C£»e4. {ter Kl xlir, 1^2): Pormae 
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riven? of the lower Dnoube system* the Oe^wjus (Isker) and the 
hjive their sources, as well as the two chief rivci^ of 
the Aegean system, the Hebnis (Marit^a) aad the Strymoo 
(Struijia). 

From this central regiua stretches m a south-casteTly dirEction 
the double chain of Kliodope, cleft in twain by the valley of 
the Xestoa (Jlesta). The easterly range, Ehuciope proper, 
fomib the western boundary of the great plain of Thiacej while 
the range of Orhelos separatca the Nestos vaQey from the 
Stryinon valley* 

Tlsc Haemus or Balkan cliain which nins from west to east 
m also double, like Rhodope, but is not cUvidetl by a large river* 
The Haemiis mountains begin near the sonrees of the Tiniatus 
(Tiinok) and the j^largus (Morava)^ from which they stretch 
to the shores of the Euxine* To a traveller approaching them 
from the northcni or Danubian side they do not present an 
impreasive appearance, for the ascent is very gradual; plateau 
rises above plateau, or the transition is acconiptished by gentle 
slopes, and the height of the highest parts is lost through the 
number of intervening degrees* But on the southeru side the 
descent is precipitous, and the aspect is imposing and sublime. 
This contrast between the two sides of the Haenius range is 
chisety connected with the emtcncc of the second and lower 
parallel range, called the Brtulna fjom, which rims through 
RouDielia from Sofia to Shveu* It seems as Lf a convulsion of 
the earth had cloven asunder an original and large chain by a 
sudden rent, which gave its abrupt and sheer character to the 
southern aide of the Haenius mountains, and intcrnii>tcd the 
gradual upward incline from the low plain of Thmce. 

The clmin of SrMeia Cora^ which is not to be cotdused with 
the northern chain of Haenuis, is divided into three parts, which 
may be disringuished as the Karad^a Dagh, the Sredna Gora, and 
the Ichtimancr, The Karad^na Dagh mountains are the rnost 
easterly, and are separated from Sredna Gom by the river 
Strema (a tributary of the while the valley of the 

Tund^ (TaemirtiB), with its fields of roses and pleasantly situated 
towns, divides it from Mount Haem us. Sredna Gorn reaches a 
greater height than the mountains to east or to west, and is 
divided by the river Topolnitsa from the most westerly portion, 
the ichtimauer mount^Lins, which connect the Jhilkun system 
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with the Ehodopa Bystem, whilst at the same time they ere the 
watershed between the tributaries of the Hebrua and tho*e of 
the Danube. 

There arc eight chief paeaes acroaa the HaemuB range froiu 
Ix>w"er Moeaia ta iiouthem Thrace. If we begin from the eastern 
extremit}’', tliere is the coast pass which a traveller would take 
whcj, starting from Odessus (Varrtn)T wished to reach Aachklufl. 
The next pass was one of the most iiupurtant. It crossed the 
Kamcija at Pannyaus, and tlirongk it ran the road from 'rrajan'K 
Mareianopolia (near Provad, between Sumla and Varna) aouth- 
\vanL Farther weot were the tw'o adjacent passes of Veregava 
and Verbits (together known aa the Gjdorski pass),* Passing 
oyer the Kotel and Vratniti passes, w^hich seem to have been 
little used for niilitary purposes in the period which concerns ns, 
we come to the celebrated pass of K^ipka w'hich connects the valley 
of the Jatrus (Jantni) with that of the Tniid3H+ Through it 
ran the direct road from Novae (Aistova) on the Danube to 
Beroe (Stars Zagora)j Philipfiojwlis, and Hadriannple. 

From, tins pass eostw^ard extend the wildest regions of the 
Balkans^ wdiicli Iiave always been the favdiirite home of outlaws 
—ecanisrs, ns they were caUed, or klephta—who could defy law 
in tluck foresta and hiaoceasible ravines, regions echoing w^itb 
the songs and romances of outlaw life. 

The traveller from Novae or Oeseiis (at Gigen, at the mouth of 
the river laker) could also roach Philippopolis by the piss of 
Trojan, close to the sources of the river Asemus (Cbmia)^ Finally 
the long puss of Sued lay on the mad from Saidica to Con- 
stiintinoplc. 

The journey from Bingidiinum to Constantinople along the 
main road was reckoned as 610 Roman miles. Smgidunuiii 
(Belgrade), situated at the jmiction ol the Save with the Danube, 
was the pzincipB) city of the province of Upper Sloesia, and was 
close to the frontier between the eastern and western didsions 
of the Empire, The road ran at first along the right shore of the 
Danube, passing Margus [near the ^dllagc of Dubravica* w here 
the Margus or Morava joins the greater river)* till it reached, 

^ VcjvsavK ia UW c«JM tha Ri^h tuUl royal CApiUil at Abnba, 

C , and in to bci iclcntirwd with tho ; for %bty coniiM:tod it 
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ten from the Viniimcium (eloije to Kcwstolatti), an import- 
jiiit station of the Danube flotilla^ Hero the traveller^ instead 
of pursuing tho eastward road to Darostorum (SLLbtda), turned 
southward and again readied the Morava at the town of Horreiun 
one of the chief factories of arms in the peninsula. 
The next important town was Naiasiis (NL^), on the north bank 
of the KUava, so strongly fortified that hitherto no enemy hail 
ever coptured it. To-day it is the junction of railways^ in old 
ckys it was the junction of many mads. The Byzantium mute 
continued »outh-eagtw'aT<^^ passing Eemesiaiui (Ah Fahiiika} to 
Sardicftj the chief towm of the province of Dacia Meditermnca ^ 
beautifully situated in tho large oval plaLn^ under the great 
nioimtains, VitoS on the weat and Ryl to tlic south. From 
here south-westward mu a road to Ulpia Pautalia (Kustendil) 
and Djirhachiuni. The traveller presaing to Constaiitinople, 
when he left the plain of Sardira^ ascended to the pass of Succi 
in the lehtfiuaner ninuntainjs. Thia pass was considered the key 
of Thxace and was strongly fortified. Descending from this defile 
the road followed the left hank ol the Hobrus to Philipi>opoLig 
(the cldef city of the proiiince of TtiTaciu)^ standing on its three 
great syenite rocks, with a magniticeiit view of Mount Khodope 
to tho south-west. From PMUppopolis to Hadriunople (the 
CApital of the proATuce of Haemmiontus) was a journey of six 
days. On the way one pat^sed the fort of Arzus. on u river of 
the so me name (probably the UzundSa). Hadrianople lies at the 
junction of three rivers ; here the Tonzus (Tundza) from tho 
north, and the Artis<^us (Arda) from the soutli, fiow^ into the 
Hebrtis. Another Journey of six flays brought the traveller to 
the shore of the Propontis. I-fe passed Aicadjopulis (Liile Burgas) 
the ancient Bergulop which the Emperor Ar cadi us had renamed, 
on a tributary of the river ErgimisA He passed. DrusiiJara 
(near K arista ran}, from which a toad led uorthward to Aneliialus 
on the Black Sea. Then he came to Tzurulon {Corlu}* and at 
last to Heniclea (the old Samian colony of Perinthus) on the sea, 
novT a nilserahle vihage. Hero the rcNid joined the road from 
D)TThachjuui and Thessalonica, and the rest of tlio way ran close 
to the seashore, past Selymbrin^ and the fort of AthvTas (near 

*■ far away waa the purt of nuEno. itk-e ^ niany iyih.fr names nif 
A'mdfl, rn>w Ftiiiinr thu kineh lell out tjt imp* though 

Arra^liij^ WELiieniMf it it app^iais in tho S^aefdiHWA 

in h<«rLu-ur- [.if hia wiin, hut tlie uoif LJ mrccljoa. 
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Boyuk-Chekiiifidl^) jind Rliegiuni (at Kuchuk-CiiekTiiedie), to 
the Golden Gate, whicli the traTeller vvlio tarried not on hh wfty 
wotiJd reach on the thirty-fiint day after he had left Singiciununui 
When we turn to the weatem luill ol the Penin^iila^ the kniLi 
of Illyria and Macedonia^ we find an irregular net^vork of 
mountains, compared with which tlie configtimtion of Tlmice 
lA simple. In these highJands there are no great plainSp and 
I)erhaps the first thing to be graspcil is that the rivets which 
water them belong to the sjatetua of tim Black Sea and the 
Aegean, except in the south-where the Drin and other 
smaller streams Inll into the llsdriatie. Thus the lino of water¬ 
shed between the w'cstom and eastern seas nma near the Hadriatio 
as far as Monteiiegru and then follow'S an irregular dEicction 
eastward to the range of Scardus (iar Dagh), which divides 
the Streams that feed the Diilo (Drin) from the westeni tributaries 
of the Vardar, The Alpine lauds of Dalmatia, using this name 
in ita ancLeut uud wider meumng, are watered by the river Driniis 
(Drinn) and other tributaries of the Save. They are inhospitable 
and were thinly inhbibited and their chief value lay in their 
jiiineml wealth.^ The princip^il roads connecting these highlands 
with the Hadriatic were thase from Jader to Slack on 

the Save, and from Salona to x4d Matricenij which correspondfl to 
the modem Saraiovo though it is not on the same site. 

The Drina is the w^teni boundary of inotlem Serhia which 
answers roughly to the ancient jjrovinccs of 3Iocaia prinia, Daeia 
inediterranea, and Dardania. In the centre of tbis countn^ k 
the high ruEige known as Kopaonik (mountain of Mines), wdiich 
vrith the ^katrchac Pianino and the Pctmva Gora forma a huge 
triai^glc round which the two great branches of the river !^Torava 
liow' in many curves and winding, Tlie western branch is 
now known as the Ibar in its up|ier course and the eastern is 
sometimes c-alled the Bulgarian Morava,® 

The three places marked out to be the most important inland 
centres in Illyricuin were Xaissus, Scupi (Uakub), and Ulpkna. 
We have aeen that the great road from Constantinople to 

^ Froin Aquikeb, tbs 4iiitauc« wm • Eape^ewlly iron ajid gold SiaEiuj 
W ik-vlntcd u 47 d»yji. For/i pilgrin? Iumwi u a nimie 

Ur JcniflaEcm ^-alkiny fnaii Huniigala fi^r ^nld L H Fnr Ibw 

(Ufjnic-Auii) by Ai^yik‘tii and Hinp- mbjeet of tbo tllyriui 

danam, Ibc dbilntic^ tn Uj'iAatiLiiii tietJu mjo &p. ciJL lij. 0, 

WOE dAj-H. Sw? ttw Tull dbMTiptSnii 

nf the ri>i4te' Ln «Tinr^b, fHt ^ Ab« knona u (be 
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Singidunutij and the w(Mft passed which lay near the right 

hank of the western brandi of the MarguSn Another road eon^ 
netjted Naissns directly vnth Batiarm (WitEn) on the Daiiiibep 
while south-westward it was linked by a route passing over the 
PrejKjlac saddle with Ulpiana^* which was on the site of the 
modern village oi Lipljan but corresponded in importance to 
Pristina, This towTi was situated at the southern end of the 
Kossovo PoljOj a plain about twenty miles long, famous as a battle¬ 
field in the later Middle Ages, Through this plain nxn a road to 
Ad Matriceni which passed Arsa:i dose to the nicHlerji Novjpazar, 
and then turning wefitw-ard continued its course by Plcvlja and 
GoradSa, T^vo other roads converged at Ulpiana, one from 
Scupi, which follow-ed the course of the Le|MnaCj a tributary of 
the Vardar, and crossed the Kaeanik Pass. The other road led 
to the Hadiiatic ; crossing tbe billa it emerged In the open 
country watered by the upper streams of tbe Drilo, and knowui 
as Metochia^ from which It descended toScodra (Scutari), whence 
the coast was reached either at Ulcinium (Dulcigno) or at Lisjus 
(Alessio), 

Scujn lay on the ^at road through the vaUey of the Vardar 
which brought Theasalonioa into communication with the central 
districts of lllyricum and the Danube. Froiii this centre Xaissus 
could be reachetl not only by the Ka^anik Pass and Ulpiana, but 
also by another road which skirted the nioimtains of Kara Dagh 
and folioW'ed the oourae of the western Margus. Tlic most 
important station between Thcssalonica and Senpi was Stobi, 
w'here a north-east want road diveiged to Pautdia and Satdica, 
while a cross-road connected Ptobi with Heracles (Monastir). 

Tbe land communication of Cbnatantmople and Thessabiiica 
With the ports on the Hadriatic was by the great Via Egnatia,- 
Westward of Tlicssalomca this road ran through western Mace¬ 
donia and Epirus by Pella, Edessa (Vcxlcna), Heraclea^ LychnidiLH 
(Ochrida), Se^m^e [El Basan), and Clodiana, where it diverged 
in a northerly direction to Dyrrhachinm and in a southerly to 
Apollonia and Aulou ( Valona).^ 

^ Afterwarda JcutudAtUi ncando- IWu north lUid four aouth of ihc 

® SecTofi^L thiki iT. ytofn. Hncmuji Tbe nortbem wt-w j 

^ ITlP pitivincuil di^isioat <if the (1) fjOirvr J^fxsia —towiui 
Djocewi uf ITkraMi and EbWM. iuay |K4idi, tJdesniH, Iharuatunim^ NoTae, 
brre Im enuturtutod. Th* iJ’. (jf XiL,H>|H.i1» (NTc'iu?): (2) ^jrlAi'u (enrre- 

(wkicb hclon}i;rd lo tbe of apofidlEig tlln DohrudSa) -towna : 

tlM3 Kaat) coatolRMl bIk pnv'mvsf Tqnu (ewar Coiutaiuta)^ CatlaLii 
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Thmiigliout the greater part of the peoiniiubH north of the 
Kgnatiun Way, Latbi iiart become the general language when the 
Koiuan conquest was conijolidatctl,^ except in Thrace south of 
Mount Maciuu^ and the sootliem towns of Macedonia near the 
coastdinct where the Greek tongue coiitiiLued to be spoken. 


I Th^ flun of rte BoUtin Fvmrtsida (a.d. 441-448) 

At the beginning ol the reign of Theodosius an invasion of 
tlie fjeniusula hy a liost of Huns was a jirelude and a warning. 
They were led by Uldm, w ho boasted that he could sub<iue the 
whole earth or CA-en the aim. He captured Castra Martis^- but 
as lie adA^anced against Thrace he was deserted by a large multi¬ 
tude of his folioweis^ Avho joined the Homans in dri\Tng their 
king beyond the Danube. The Eoinaiiij followed up their victory 
by defensive precautions. The strong cities In Jllyricum were 
fortified, and new walls were built to protect Byzantium ; the 
fleet on the Danube w^aa increased and improA-ed, Hut a {vay- 
ment of money was a more eQectual barrier against the barbarians 
tlian walls, and about a.D. 424 Theodosius consented to pay 
B50 lbs. of gold to King EugUa. 

The tribes of the Uvtm Avere ruled each b}" its own chieftain, 
but Bugila seems to bav-e brought together all tJie tribes into a 


ptoJigiklia), TropMum {Ada 
Th? Houtbem H'c>rD: {3) 

Buropa — t/Cywm ^: brio, 

ArendiijpoJi*, tSiryie: (4| H>iuh- 
: .Aenua, 

Tmiantupalia. Mnnanrbi, UlUktiXfi ; pj 
; Pbilip- 

p4>|pQiij|[t BfMiHi; (U) mortb'iMfcfftoiTi^ 

mwnai^ Ilodriimuptci, 
Til* of Dacia C4:]intaLn£d 

five pmvBrteea: (1) Fppfr MotAtt— 
to-wna : f^tngiidunnni, A'icuina^'illlTIr 

^lar^unu (^1 XVitw 
BonuDia, RalutrinT JUnrtu^ 

0?j?Hnw ((3| Dacia futdiUrranca 
UfcWTUi; Sardi**, NaiHsiia, PautaliK 
{K iUU-Jldil), R^meMULUJi (Ak- PilmikK) > 
|4) Dardama — U*wnm : Soupi. UlpiAan; 
{SJ PfUffraliUiJi rJ: — townii i Isiff MilWp 
I -tiuiini Ttkc Dt C^n* 

tailed bea4d» j I) TieHuJy, {2) Acha/.tt^ 
|:t> Cnl€^ I he piw™™ iji (-ij 
donia jPrmia — tnwiM ; TtK^rialoiuca., 
Prlla, KdCESU, ifiKCafosia 


Sttvnda {^jlvlan'a)— towns £ 
lter4Clc4 ; (S) Oid Epims —towiu: 
Kii^opcilifp Ikidonii ; (7J Ntte Epiriu — 
towns ± Dyrrhachi um, Aput^ 

liinin, AuJonu 

^ ilgit IvAttn ptFrntCcd in tbt 
cFDtnJ and nflrthtm provin™ thers 
arc mon^ miiicatiortiL Fc^r inataiicci, 
the bLubop uf Xl&rrisn^iipidis Used, it in 
bu COZTt^pondanrF witb the CouairU 
cd Cb{ilMd4.iti. FriaFus iq. dwribblg 
kui jH;]iinbe>' to tbo court at AttilA (sro 
below, p, 2S3) »!%% Ibwt Latin woa the 
lanpioj^ BTai^ where, NkvUa, biubtip 
uf Hcmeaiiu^ (in tho fourth ccnlufj-ji, 
who coEiparted the Tlliwckui Bead, wAa 
a LaLiii wiiicn The tCiiqinrot Jufftin- 
iail, A omtiTD of DuLniDJiiA, ipoaka of 
Lutin fiLS his own luigiiage, liio hrst 
tncM uf the drYckipiiteEit laf l^Atin 
into HiVUfnJminii Ate fsiand in the 
■riictb cwrtury, 

* On the Danube, ocat Ocaclis, 
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mrt of politicul unity. ^ He had eatablislied Mniself between the 
Thdes and the Danube. The treaty which the govemuient of 
Ravenna made with Hugila, when the Hudb withdrew from Italy 
ill A.D, 425 after the Rubj ligation of the tyrant John, ^enis to 
iiave included the provision that the Huna should evacuate the 
Panuonian province of Valeria w^hiA they bad occupied for 
forty-five years.- But soon afterivardii a new' arrangement waa 
made by which another part of Pannonia was suireiidored to 
them, apparently districts on the Low'er Save,® but not induding 
Sirmium* We may conjecture that this concession w as made by 
Aetius in return for BugiJa's help in ^.J>r 433.* 

BugUa died soon after tliis,* and he was succeeded by his 
nephews Bleda and Attila,® the sons of Mundiuchp as joint rulers. 
Bleda played no part on the stage of history'. Attila w'as a 
leading actor for twenty years, and hU name is still almost a 
household word. He was not well favoured. His features, 
according to a Gothic historian. bore the stamp of hh origin 5 
and the portrait of Attila esihibited the genuine defonnity of a 
inodem Kalmuck : a large head, a swarthy complexion, small, 
deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs iu the place of a beard, 
broad shoulders, and a short if^uare body of nervous strength 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty step and de- 
jiieanour of the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of 
Ills superiority above the rest of mankind, and he had the custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes as if he wished to enjoy the terror which 
he inspired.*'^' He was versed in all the arts of dipioraaej, but 


^ About 43(1 tbare SMins to bava 
IwQD at ]c>3£t thrre Hua 
Ru^bi, his brother ^tundiuch^ nod 
Octar {probablj^ aDather bfutborj. 

30; J^nlanai, GtL 105. 

* Alaxcclliniiip mlt 427. 

® FHscub, fr. 5, Djc le^. ^tnt. p, 570 

tV Tift na-sfiwiv 

\tltpar, I miti run? Ihtt MomiuMn otid 
others wremg iih iinUmmf; that tkt^ 
prGTi£i» of Ba'm ii aiMiht. The woreb 
ran K)nal]y apply to tho jmn& of 
Pannonia SecuDcla and rtorth of 
Sinmum, twtwwn the nod 

riravr^p disIrklA ^rbieh {Uko Vairrta) 
i^Tlo oaJy n^rated by tbs Donttbr 
from Uunland. 1 am mrlimed Oi 
tnipCfil tbst V'aleftA WAb nj^in bandipd 
nrer to thr H utu^ at Ihc Bamc time^. 

* See |K 2 ^ 8 . 


^ Accordini' to Socral^s, vii. 33 (cp. 
Tboodoict , n\.E^ v. 37). ha was 
by lip^htning in pui inTOHion of Tbinct. 

^ The indicatkina are Ibal Bloda voa 
alder than Attib., ep. CAnm. fjr'a’H.. 
(a.D. 434). p. eeO ref i^Avnoru pn» 

etttn fltfo jKtx firrmita, ffiOntwr eili 

442, Rkik it AUih. Binla W the 
hifitorieal prototype ef Bbktrl, aa 
Attib tfl of Kt?!ef, in the Nibelun^ti 
Lied. 

^ Cfibbemi iiL p. 443, after Jordanr h,. 
^piF. 182. For Attib and hia Tebtions 
and warn irith iho Empire the luain 
itouroo was the Hbtory of FrifKTiijr. Of 
tkb we bare one and a ^ood 
many AEnall rnii^metiti ; but wn ium 
a |^r^at deal <if important mattar 
derived from FriiWlUti throUiill CkH»io- 
dorufl^ in Jardanea. 
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tlic i:hiuf aim of kis policy was plunder. He was. far less cruel 
than tlic great 51ongolian conqueror of the thirteenth century, 
Chingiz Khan, with whom he has aoinetinies heen compared ; he 
was capable of pity and could sometimes pardon hia eiietmea. 

Attik hud some leasoa for hm haughty disdain if he could 
tnice his line of ancestry back for a thousand years and was 
directly descended from the great chieftains of the Hiung-nu,^ 
whose names have been recorded by early Chinese writers* And 
if we accept this descent as a genuine tmiUtiou, we c^n inler 
that he wok not of pure Turkkh blood. Same of his forefathers 
bad niarried Chinese princeasciH and there may also have booQ 
an udiuixture of the bkKMl of Indo-Scythkns.® 

At the beginning of the new reign several of dis^mte 

which had arisen between Bngila and Theodosius were settled. 
The settlement was entirely to the ad%^antagc of the Huns. The 
Imperial govemiiient undertook to double the annual payment, 
which was thus raised to 700 lb«, of gold ; not to receive I fun 
deserters ; to surrender all those w'bo had ahreudy deserted ; to 
restore or \my a ranaom for Eomau prisoners who had cscajied ; 
not to form an alliance w ith any barhaTian people at war wnth 
ihc lluna- and to place no restrictions on the trade between 
the two jjeoples. The firohibition. of receiving fugitives from 
Attikk empire w^as particularly important^ liecaiise the 
Rom.in aniiy waa largely recruited from barbarians beyond the 
Danube, 

During the early years of his reign, from A.m 13-1 to HR he 
secULS to have been engaged in extending bis |K>wer in the east 
towards the Caucasian ^lount^uns. But in A.o. 441 an irresistible 
op[inrtunity offered itself for attacking the province of Thecj- 
dofiiiis, for in that year the Iiiifwrial anni^ were engager! iti 
o|)eratioiis against both the \ an dais and the Persians. 

He condc-sccnded to allege reaisons for Ills aggression. Tie 
complained that the tribute bad not been regularly [laid^ uml 


^ Kc* abiii'v^ ChrAjir p- iUL 
^ TKc is prHicrvcdi in John 

rj ITaur-ici^ f/uitgnrornm, in 

tjchiULDdtuFr'e SertF- J/Hnujr. I 
!>. ei, nnfl KllS diarojiiwi md 

ci>iti(iftn«l witli flilnwe nirorUji m 
intcit^tiii^ inquiry of Hirih, />i« 

AAntttiofA AifAojt^ lu thu lui 

ur ap|H>Afif rui 

von. t 


AtiUs^n fikthcn ftnd Hinh givoa fDosoiLB 
fi;»r tkiit it it thd niiMr ntme 

IU4 ^Ittnilincii iU« Giet^k 
Hu tku to in iii4mtif>'iti^ 

titc iituifA of pnnw of thfl renititrf 
nf lhf‘ n'Llh the n^met 

il Jliung-nu eh'hnfH {Ih^Lwhui 
tud au &e]i meritioruNi bi 
dncQincnLL 
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th«t deserters liod not Um restored. When the Imperial 
government disregarded his compiaiiits,^ ho appeared on the 
Danube and laid alego to KatinHa. Here Homan ambassadors 
arriyefl to remonstrate 'aith him for breaking the peace. lie 
replied by allt^ng that tlio bishop of Margua had entered the 
land of the Hnns and robbed treasures from the tombs of their 
kings, and he demanded the surrender of these treasiiies ns 
well os of deserters. The negotiations broke down, and, having 
captured and plundered Hatiaria, the Htinnie horsemen rode 
np the course of the Danube to take the great towns on its 
banks. Viminaeium and Singidunum itself were ovcrwhelined 
in the onslaught^ ^argus, which faces Constantia on the 
opposite side of the rivet, fell by treachery; the same bishop 
whom Attila accused as a grave-robber betrayed a Homan town 
and its Christian inhabitants to the emelty of the heathen 
destroyer. Advancing up the valley of the hlargiis, the invaders 
Jialtcd before the walls of Kaissus, and thougli the inhabitants 
made a brave defence, the place yielded to the machines of 
Attila and the missiles of a countless host. Thou the maraudera 
rode south-eastward and approached Constantinople. Ho did 
not venture to attack the capital, but he took Philippopolis 
and Arcadio)>olis and the fort of AHutus.s 

The strong fortress of Asemus on the Danube, in Lower 
liloeaia» won high praise for ita valiant resistance to Huunic 
squadrons, which separating from the main body had invaded 
r,owcr ,^Io«da. They besieged Asemus, and the garrison so 
effectually harassed them by sallies that they were forced to 
retreat, A successful defence was not enough for the men of 
Aseintu, Their scouts discovered the times when plundering 
bands were returning to the camp with spoils, and these momenta 
were seined by the garrison, who unexpectedly assailed these 
small bodies of Huns and rescued many Homan ]>risoners. 

The Inijieriul troops, which had been operating aghast the 
Persians and the V'nndals, must have been available for opera¬ 
tions against the Huns in a.d. 442 or 443, but it is not reconlcd 


'■ €p, ixaidcn|>cTiniri,ir, ^P- cii. p. :mi. 
The flOEin^ for mvqjiikllii of 

Attila in am of 

(Ik iiy. ft. 1-0 ; Df 
Htm., fr. S.s J and /r. 2 in f 
r, 25) i Mnrcrnini7<«; f'Aro/i, fWA. 
rultjiiii&i4ii SdiLETo ^ PfbwunS. 


= TbeojkhAtvrfl., a.M. .^942, Guldc^n. 
ftcnninfr, lA, p. M4. 

" Aj^ebudi jienr NitopoJi Xhe 
mifM bf prog«ntKl in thftt of the Hvor 
irhieh OciwA inUi the Duuiijbfl 
nfioj iht plaw- Sw C.Ltr liL tl 
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that AA[)ar or AreobinJiia took the field when they wtumed 
from Persia and Sicily. We hear that a battle was fought in 
the Thracian Charaonoee and that Attda was victorious, and after 
this a peace was negotiated by AnatoLias (a,p, 443). The tcmie 
were humiliating for the Emperor. Henceforward the annual 
Jlun-tributo of 70011>3. of gold w as to be trebled, and an additional 
payment of 6000 Ihs, was to he made at once. All Hun deserters 
were to be surrendered to Attila, white Roman deserters were 
to be handed over to the Emperor for a pa>^^ent of ten solid! 
a head. 

Hitherto the realm of the Htins had been divided between 
the two brothers, Bleda and Attila. Of Rlcda’s govern metit 
and deeds we hoar Jiothing. We may conjecture that he ruled 
in the east, from the fjower Danube to the Volga, and Attila 
in the west. Soon after the Peace of 2 \natolitia, Attila found 
means to put Bleda to death and unite all the Huos and vassal 
peoples under Ids own sway. For the next nine years {a.T/. 
444~4o3) he was the must powerful man in Europe, 

The Rlyrian end Thracian provinces enjoyed a respite from 
iiiveaion for three years. But in A.o. 447 the Huns appeared 
again south of the Danube. The provinces of flower Moesia 
and Scythia, which had suffered less in the previous incursions, 
were now devastated, Marciaiio|K)lis was taken, and the Roman 
genorai Arnegisclus fell in a battle on the banks of the river 
Utus (Wid). At the same time, another host of the enemy 
descended the valley of the Vardar and advanced, it la said, to 
Tliermopylac,' Others approached Constantinople, and ninuy 
of its inhabitants fled from it in tenor. So we ate told by a con¬ 
temporary, who says that more than a hundred towns were 
taken, and tliat the monks and nuns iii the monasteries near 
the capital were slain, if they liatl not already lied.^ 

Attila was now in a position to enlarge his demands. A new 
peace was concluded (a.o. 4IS) by whicli a district, along the 
right bank of the Danube, extending from Singidummi eastward 
to Xovac, and of a breadth of five days' journey, should be left 
waste and uninhabited, as a march region l»etwccn the two 
realnjs, and Xaiasiu, which was now desolate, should mark the 

' It WM jiTThjip in thiii invaEMjn « CsIIbieus, ri(. Ilypatii, p, 108, 
lh»l SarfJica wmi il»trcij«l. See r.\JJuikiiU wicto this life iii J47- 
FtHeua,/r. 3, Bt Ug. Boa. p. 123, 41Sa 
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frontier.^ But Attik contirui^ to vex the governuieiit at 
Constantinople with emhftissies, ecinpkints^ and demands, and 
us the drain on the treasury was becoming enomioiis, the eunuch 
Clirj‘sapliiii8 ooneeived the ba&e idea of bribing an envoy of 
Attib to mnider hm master. E<lecon, the principal ininiater 
of Attila, accepted the money and returned to his roaster's 
residence, which w^as Eomew^bere between the rivers Theiss and 
K-dreJs, in company of a Eoman enibassy at the head of whlcb 
was Maximin. But the plot was revealed to Attik, IJe re- 
apected the person ol the ambassador, but he sent to Cojistanti* 
Dople Orestes (a Homan provincial of Fannonia w^ho seiv^ed bim 
aecretary) with the bag which had held the bribe tied round 
bis neck, and ordered him to ask Chrysaphius in the Emperor's 
presence whether he recognise^l it. The punishment of the eunuch 
was to be demanded. The Emperor then sent two luen of 
patrician rant, Anatolius (blaster of Soldiers ik prae^eifti) and 
Xomus (fomierlj' SJaster of Offices), to pacify the anger of the 
Ilun. Attik treated them baughtiiy at first, but then sbow'ed 
surprising magnaniniity and no longer insisted on the punieh- 
ment- of Chrysapbiu?. lie promised to observ'c the treaty and 
not to cross the Danube (a.m 119^150). 

Until the end of the reign of Theodoaiua the oppressive Hun- 
uioney was paid to Attila, but, us we saw, Alarcian refused to 
pay it any longer. It seemed that the Illyrian pro^dnees would 
again be traiupled under the horsc-hoofs of the Hun cavalry, 
though little spoil can have been left to take. But Attila turned 
his eyes westward, where there was hope of richer plunder, and 
the realm of Valentiniiui, not that of MarciaUp w’as now to be 
exjxjsod to the fury of the destroyer. 


g S. The Empire and Cmrt of Jltila 


Uhdeir the nitc of Eugila and Attik the Ifunnic empire had 
assumed an ini|}osing size and soempd a formidable power, 
Tlie extent of Attila's domimon has doubtless been exaggemtetl, 
but his sway was effectis'e in the laiida (to nsc modem names) 
of Austria, Hungary, Houmaniap and Southern Kiissia. How' 
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far north’vviinl it limy liavo reaclicd cannot he ticeided. TJie 
inosit important of the Gerjiiaii ptioplft^ who were subject to 
Attiia were the Gepids {apparently in the mountainous regions 
of northern Daria*), the Ostrogoths (who ha<l migrated west¬ 
ward from their old homes on the Eujciite^)i and the Kugians 
(somewdiem near tlie TIicLss^)—all in the neighbourhood of the 
lands where the Huns theniflelvea had settled. The Gepid 
king, Anlaric, was Attila's most trusted couiisellor, and next to 
hlnij Walamir, one of tiic Ostrogothic kings. On these ]>eopls^ 
he could rely in his military enterprises. Before aak 440 tlie 
Huns hud made an incursion into the Persian empire^, and such 
was the prestige of their amia and Attila's power eight years 
later that Eoman officers talked of the chances of the overthrow 
of Persia and the ^Kissible consequences of such an event for the 
Roman world. 

Attiia indeed looked upon himself as overlord of all Euro|H?, 
ineludiug the Roman Empire. Theodoaitis paid him a huge 
sum yearly^ Vnlentininji paid him gold too ; were they not then 
his tribntariea and slaves ? He dreamed of an empire reaching 
to the LBluiids of the Occan,^ and he was soon to make an attempt 
to extend it actimlly to the shores of the Atlantic.^ In hhi 
dealings with the Empire he had one great military advantage. 
We have already Efeen how' the Imperial govertuiient depended 
on the Huns and gii the Germans lieyond Hie frontier for the 
recruiting of its armies. Without his Ifunnic auviliurieH Act his 
would hanllv have been able to save as much of Gaul as he 
succeeded in saving from the rapacity of the German acttlera. 
Attiia was in a iiosiiion to stop these sources of supply. Fie 
could refuse to send liunnic contingents to help the lionioi^a 
against their enemies • he could forbid individual Huns to leave 
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tbeir oomitty and enter Kunmn service ; and be could bring 
pressure to bear on his vaasnL German kings to issue a similar 
prohibition to their subjects. That be was fully conseiona ol 
thijj power and made it a feature of his policj% ia aho’ivn b}" bis 
stem insistem^, in negcitJating i^ith Theodoaius, that all Hun 
deserters should be surrendered ; perhaps by the device of 
keeping a atrip of neutral teriitory south of the I^anube in 
order to make It more difficult for his own subjects to paas into 
tlie Roman provinces ; and particularly by the fact that w hen 
his empire was broken up after hi8 death, the empire w^as 
inundated by GernmiiJi seeking to make their forhinea in Roman 
Kervice. 

Since their entry into JSurope the Huns had changed in 
some important w'ays their life and institutions. Thev were 
atUI a pastoral peo^e^ they did not learn to practise tillage^ 
but on the Danube and the Theiss the noniadic habits of the 
Asiatic atep|>es ivere no lunger appropriate or necessary* And 
when they became a political pow er and had dealings with the 
Roman Empire—dealings in which diplomacy was required us 
w^eU as the sw'ord—they found tbemseives compelled to adapt 
themselves^ however crudely, to the habits of more civilised 
oonununities. AttUa found that a private secretaiw- who kuew' 
I/Stin was indispensable, ami Roman subject's w^ere hired to 
fill the post, rjut the most notable fact in the lilstoiy of tlie 
Huns at this pericul is the aseciidancy which their German 
subjectif appear to have gained over them. The most telling 
sign of this influence is the curious circumstance that some of 
their kings w'ere called by German names^ The names of 
Mmi^inch (Attila’s father), and Aflila are German or 
Germanised. This fact clearly {>ointa to rntermfirriages. but it 
is also an unconscious acknowledgment of the Huns that their 
vassals were higher in the scale of civilisation. If the political 
situation had remainetl nnclmnged for another fiitv years 
the Asiatic invader w'ould probably have been as thoroughly 
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TliU EMPiUE OF ATTILA 


Teutonisea as the Abiis, wh<nii tho Honmns hail now oome to 

class among "the Gertnanic peoji-liCa,' 

Of Attila himself wo Lave n clearer impression than of any 
of the German kings who played lending parts in the period of 
the Wandering of the Nations. The historian Prificna, who 
accompanied his friend Muxiiiiint the ambaaaatlor to Attila^ in 
A.D. 448, and wrote a full account of the embassy, drew a vi'vdd 
portrait of the tiionnrch and described his court. The story ia so 
interesting that it will be best to reproduce it Ln a free transla¬ 
tion of the original.® 


\\> set oul with the fjnrbarfiuis. and artivicd at Saniica, wMcIl is 
ihirteen da>‘B for a fo^tt trawller from Uonetaiuiimplo, Unking there we 
ponaiiJefcd it advisable to invito likiecon anti I he barharimw with Mni to 
dinner. Tlio inhabitants of the jilaci' sold u« shwp and oxen, which wo 
slaughtered, and wc prepared n meal. In thu oouiso of the koRt, a» the 
barboriaiis hnid«l Attila and we lauded the ISm|»ror, BigiloB renuuked 
that it wna not fair to eompivFe a mna and a god, meaning Attila by the 
man and Ttteodoaiua by the god. The Hma grew esdnsl and hot at this 
itmiork, Bnt we turned the convifrualioa in another diret-tion, and anotlu-d 
their wounded feelmga f and after dinner, when we separated, Uaxiiuin 
presented Edccon and OreaUs with fiilt garments and Indian gems. . , . 

When we arrived at Xaissus wu found the city deserted, as though 
it hod h«en sacked; only a few sick peraumi by tn the churohe*. \\> 
halted at a short distant^ from the river, in an open space, for all tho 
ground arljaceiit to the hank was full of the bomas of men sloiti in war. 
On tho moriow w« came to thu station of Aginlheus. the. commandcr-in- 
ohit'f of tho Illyiuin armies {nutgifitT niiVirum per iWifricwwJ. who was 
|]Osted not far from NaLaittf, to oiuiounoe to him tbs Imperial comiiiands, 
and to rocoivc fivo of those seventeen ikwcrters, about whom .Attila hnd 
written to the JJmperar. Wc had an interview with him, and having 
troaU'd tlm deserters with kindnew, he uommitted timm to us. The next 
day WO proceeded fcom the dktrict of XainaUi towards the Uniiubo ; wo 
entered a covered valley with many beads ami winding and citcuitoua 
paths. We thuuglit we were travelling duu west, hut when the day 
dawned the sun rose in front % and sume of us unacquainted with the 
topography cried out that the sun was going the wrong way, and portend¬ 
ing unusual events. The fact wiu that that |«m ot the road faced Ibo 
east, owing to the irregufarity of the ground. Having passed those rougli 
wc arrivod at a pbin which was abo well wooded. At tiic river 
wo were received by barharinr ferrymen, who rowed ua actoia the rivor 
in iKMita umde by thenuclvea out of single trees hewn and hollowed. 
Thcae prcparatioiw had not been made (or our sake, hut to convey across 
a company of Hurus; (or Aftib pretended that he wished to hunt in 
Komnn territory, hut hb intent was really linstilc, because oh tlic dcsertofs 
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hnd not breti given up lu him- lUdng the iMjiubi-p mid pro™ 

vt'C'disi with the twirlwiriiin* iihout seventy Klfufiii. wi? were ooinjflic-d toi 
w-Piit in a et^rtain pEidi^ that Kdecc^n JimJ his jMirtj- might go on in front 
iLotl inform of our nriivuL A-h we w^erc dining in the everting w-n 

heard tfie hound of hnnwe apprttnchlng+ AUil iwo Sikiytiiukiiji nrnvnd with 
directions tlint we were lo net nut to AttUa. We: ashed tliein iiist to 
|»artuhe of our mtah and they dLsinoiioted Jind niiuJe good eheer. On the 
next day, under tliLir guidinwe, we nrri^aKL at the tents of Attibp which 
Were nuinemus^ about t-btee o\dock, and wiwjn wc wished to pitch onr 
tent oji a hiJI the Lnrbarioiis who met us prevented us, becaurte the lent 
of Attila WFkH do low graund^ so wt^ halted where the f^ythinns desired. . . . 
(Tlien a niess^ige ia rcceiv-eiJ from Attila^ who was aware of the nature 
of their embaohy, sayhig thjit if they had oothing further to commuiueate 
to him Ike would not receive tlhcm^ no they relnctaiiitly prnjtared to retumr) 
^Viien the haggiige had been packed on ttre beasts of burden, and wc were 
perforce prcparLiig to start In the night tiuic, me^ngers eanic from Attila 
bidding m wait on accoxint of tire late hour. Thi'n men arrived with an 
os and river lish, Jient to us by At ills, and wiiei5 w^e bid dined wc retired 
to sleep. When it waa day we ospeetsd a gcntlo fl4Mj eoi;irt4*ous message 
from the barbarianii but he again betde us depart if wo hjuf no hiiilter 
truinilatea beyond what he aLready koErn-. Wo made no reply, nnd prej-iared 
to set 0U4 though Bigilas inskted that w'e ehoidd ft^^ to hav-iE mme other 
coin mnnieation to make. When [ saw that MaKiitdn was very' ch^jeeLL‘d+ 
I went to Bcottaa (oae of the Knn nobles^ brother of OnegesiuH)^ taking 
with nse Ruistieiuav who understood the Hun language. He bad come 
with ns to ik'ythia, not as a member of the embody,, bitt on biLsinuss with 
(-luiistantins, an ItaJian whom Aotins had sent to Attilu to Im that monarelds 
private secretary, I infortned tkottos, Rustkius aellng os interj^rnUT, 
thjit Mjurimin would give hirn many presents if hi-^ wouhJ procoit^ hini an 
interview* with Attiia; and, mon!Over^ that tlus embassy would not oiiJy 
conduce to the piibLe inlcreota of the tw-o jiowerB, but to the private interest 
of OncgvsiUii, for the Empeior desired that he shokdd be- -wnt as an ani- 
hawatior to Hyukntiuin, to arrange the dilutes of tlie Kuns ami Romans, 
iincl tlnd ihert^ Jie would receive spJendid gifte. As OnegL'Siua wuji jiol 
prejhmt it waa for Scottos, I said, to help U14 or rather help tus brother, 
juid lit the same time prove that the rvport was true which nseribeti to him 
an iiiHuenee with Attiia equal to that {xiHa^'anud by hiis brother. Seottas 
muujktiHi his. home and rodt-: to Attila^a tent, wlulo [ retnmed to Maximin, 
and fomuJ him in a state of perplexity a.nil anxiety^ lying on the gmos 
witii Bigilao. 1 described my interview' with hkiottaa, and lnuJe him maJko 
prepaxationB for nn audience of AltJla* Tliey both Juiiijx^l up, apjin^ving 
of what I had ddnp, and recoiled the men who had Htartefi with the beasts 
of butdem M wo were considering what to soy to Attiln, and how to 
presimt the lilinperDr'p gdla, Sentta^ caino to fetch us, and we eckten'd 
Attilo's Umt, which waa Kurfoiinded by a multitude of burbariaos. UV 
found Attiia sitting on a w'ooden chair. We stood at a liulo dkiance 
and Miixinim advanced and fl.aju1ed the barbarian, to whom he g4ve ihu 
Km|x ror> letter* saying that the Empcior praynJ for the safety of him and 
him. The king replied, “ ft shall tje unLo thE* Romans m they wish it to 
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l>c unto im\” niifl inimtKliivU ly calling him a ^liauick-isH 

LK^juat, imd Baking liim why Iil* vciilunMl to came wLlcil bJI the clc^rtcre 
hud not been given upJ . . . 

After the departure of who rfiumi'd to thu Eiupire (nonunally 

to litiiJ LKu djcA?rterw wtfcuwu restoration Attila dcmajidecl+ but n^ully to get 
(he money (or Ida fellow-conjspinitor h^lucon)^ we^ ruiiiained one day in 
that plauCr auit tlico iset out with Attila for the narthem parts of the 
country. Wii tkocompaiiieil the liarbariaii for a timeT but when we reached 
D certain point tucik another route by the catniuuikd of the £k?ythiarwi who 
coiiductod tirt^ ELS Altiiu wa# procectiing to a villagii' where he lut-cndwl to 
marry the daughter of Ealinm^ though he had many other wirefl, for the 
iSe^lhiauH pmetise jjolygnmy. VVe [iroceedwi along a Jevel road in b plain 
aiul met with nuvigablp rivera—of wlueh thcgfoaiest, no^t to the Thinube^ 
are the Lhocoii^ Tigaij^ and Tiphcflft3~wliieh we crossed in the moik03;ylDs, 
thoatft made of one pit'cC;, u^ietl hy the dwellers cm the hanks : the smaller 
rivera we traversed Oil mtu which the harbiLTiajis carry aliout with them 
on carts, for the purpose of orcKL'isng moraHw*^ In the villages wo were 
suppliid adth food—millet instead of eolit, bIuI mead jia the 

natives eaU it, instead of wine. The attendants who followed us received 
millet^ and a drxilk mEidu of barley-;^ which the bjirlmrlania call kam^ T^te 
in the evening, having trai-elkHl a loivg distance, we pilched our tents on 
the bunks of a fresh^water lake, used lor water hj tlie inhabitants of the 
ikclglkbouriiig vdlage. But a w^iud and storm, acooinpunicd by thunder 
and lightning and heavy rain, arosCr and almost threw down our lenta; 
all our uteasiip wnere rolled Into live watom of the lake, Torrihud by the 
methap and the atmE^spheiical diziturliMicc, we left the place and lost one 
another m tlie dark and the rnin^ each following the road that seemed most 
(‘osy. But we all rearhtd the villogi* by dflTorenl way-s^ an^l rowed an 
alarm to obtaiik wliut wc looked. The? £k:;yLhiaUE of the village Sprotig Dlkt 
of thciir huta at the noise^ end, lighting the reeds which they user for 
kindling fire^U asked what we wontc'd. Utlr conductors teplicil ihuit the 
Htorm had slarmid m; so they invited iw to tbdr huts and provided 
warmth for us by^ lighting luige lircs of reeds. Ttio lady who go^’etiicd 
the villugi'—die liad been one of BIcda s wives—sent ns provisions and 
gQO<l-kKiking girls to cotusorc us (thin im a f^ytluiio coinplimctil). We 
trcatcEi th^^ yoiuig women lo a short' in the eatables* but declined to take 
any' fuitlu-r ndvniungc of their prc^ice. We rcknauicd lei iIm? huts till 
day dawned and Iheii went to look for our lost utensils which we found 
]^rily Ju the plwce whi'm wc had pilclHd the tcnL> jiartly" on the bjkitk of 
the lake, and partly In the water. We «|iient that day in the villiige drying 
our things; for ihc atonn had ccEuiefJ atwl the sun won bright. Having 
lookfd after our horses and cattle* we directed our stepa to Iho princi-tfct, 
to whom we jHiid our respect# anti presented gift# in retum for her courtesy. 
'JliC gif la eonsistcfi of things wliieh are csUeuu'd hy^ the burbarians lui not 
prodia?c!d in the couulry-—thrte silver ^irifuk\ ml ildn#, Indian |K^P|:)crp 
|Hilm fruit* and Other delicacies# 

< K4ec<EJn had lujlrayed t4> Al4ila Iho n^al U'afr>rt *.iT At(iJa'» ixm^huess 

the Jeftkgn which he and lligilii# hrtd U^WatrU tlw latter. 

fi.umed a^^ain^t Aitiln's Ufo. Thi» 
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Hiivinj? fidTOnced n. dii^taoec laf M^viin dn^M Lihlierp SiikK^'d nt a 
(or thL^ rwit uf lini itml* wua ihfi same lor us and Attiln, it behovad us 
to in'ftit, so that lie inigbt go in front. Iffm' met with :^ni« of the 
western RnmajiH," who had aim come on on enilMUMy to Attila—the 
count KomulLis, Promolus governor of Noricum^ mid Bom&oiis a military 
cftptaiDr With them Constajitiita whum Actins had sent lo Attilft to 
be hia aeCretaryp Eind Tatulus* the father of Qrpatea ; these two wrre not 
connected with the embassyp but were frieiid.s of ibe ambiLseadore. Con- 
stiuitjiis had known them ol old in the Italics, iind Orcates had married 
tivc djiikgliter ol Koniutuo.^ 

The objeet of the embaegy w'oa to nortcn tlie souL of Attiln, who dc- 
mandi-d the HiirtcndiT of One ^dvanuSp a dealer in ailver pkle ® in RomCj 
because he lutd rt<.'eived golden vcssela from a certain ConatanLtua. This 
(."onstontiufi, a. nativo nf Gauh had preceded his nameatiko in the office of 
secretary lo Atlila. When t^Irmiiini in Pannonia wiis besieged by the 
tScythians> the bishop of the place conaignid the vessels to bid {Coruftan- 
oarep that il tlie city were toJion and he suni.’i'ed they might be uiied 
to ransom Mm; nnd in ease he were wlacn^ to mnsorn the citmens who 
were kd mlo eaptivity+ But when the city was enslaved^ Constantiu? 
\ia1ated Ifcis engagement, andp- ns he happened to be at Eomo on brndneiH, 
juiWTiecI the veiwelfl tn ^ilvtuiufi for a aum ol money, on oonditjosi that if 
he gave baek the rxLoney within a prescribed xsenod the dislies should be 
retun>cd, but atberwifle ahoiild become the property of Silvanus. Con- 
filantiUB, HUapected of tit^aeheij, w'as cniciiied by At tiki and Bleda; and 
aftorw'ardji, when the alTaJr oE the vessels became know'ii lo AttiJa, he 
demanded I he surrender oi SilvonuB on Lbc ground that he had atoten liia 
propt'rty. Aceorditkgly Actius and the Emperor ol the l^ cstern Romans 
sent to espMin that f^iVvanua was the creditor of Constantiusp Iho vi^ssels 
haTuig bctMi pawned and not stolen, and that lie had sold lln?m to piicwts 
and ot Iters for sacred puipOHoa, Ifp howe^'erp Attila refused in de^iMt frojik 
hb [iemand^ iw* iht^ Emperorp would send Mm tlie yalut.^ of the t'^'^sela, but 
would not surrender the innocent Silvanus, 

Having waited fur some time until AttiLa advanced in front of us, we 
prowxlwl, and having cto&^i some rivers we arrived at a huge ir'illagr', 
wbi^n^ Atlila's house was said to be more Biktcndid thaii bis residences in 
other places. It w’as made of polished bMLrda, and surrounded witlk a 
wooden onclotfUiep designed^ not for protectlom but for appeaiwnoe. The 
house of Ouegesius was second to tho king's in iqilcndourf and waa ulso 
encircled with a wooden eikclosura^ hut it was ikot fuloukcd with towers 
like that of the Ltiig. Not far from the eneEosnre waa a laign balh which 
Onegesius—who was the wscond in power among the .Seythiano—builtp 
Miving Iraiksporied the stoni-s from Boiino&ka ; for the barburiims in this 
distfi4.'t had no stones or treea^ but mnsd imported mntoHaL The builder 
of the bath was a captive from Kimiiump w'bo expected to win his freedom 
as jiayment for making tho bath. But he was disappointedp and greater 
trouble befell him than niem captivity among tbe Scythlana^ Mr tMcgesiud 
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iif Poctoki'io in Noricum. tuns pkllo or bnlhoii- m 

^ ±^w or T/iarff^i. uwd in na^xlcm Ofeek for Jiilver platsv 
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BppqinlecI hiiti b^htluuiiiij 4iikd Iil- bo minister to biin atiiJ hiis 
when tli^y bathEJd. 

Wlwn Attilii tnttrtd the vilLi^^ he w«s. mi>l. by girls &dvmii£riiig in roT*^, 
nniitT i}nn white L-Bnopks of linen, which were field up by the outsiLle 
women who stood uruler theni^ niid were bd large tluit liei'etk or mare girls 
WAlked bt'oi'ath eru!li. There were many lines of dam^ls thus e 4 t»opii‘d+ 
und they Bdiig Scylhiiui Bonga* When hn came near the Louim ot Onegi.'fliua^ 
which lay on \m way, tlie wife of Onegesiua i&dmxl from the door* with n 
number of Ber\'aiitSk be-imng mejit and wine, and sainted him and 3>t'gged 
him to p-amtee ot lier hnapitality- Tlua is tlie higher honour that can 
be shoiA-n among the Scytbiimii, To gratify tho wife of hiii fdend, he nU% 
just its he on hk borae, Jkis Attendants raiising the tray to hla Boddle- 
bow ; tUid haYing tasted the wine+ he went OH to the palacOp whjeli was 
higher than the other hoiis€-s and built oik an ele^'atod site. But wo 
n-mnin^d in the hoEUm of OiegCHitiK^ at his invilntion, for lie hatl tetiimEd 
from his expi^litinn with Attilfi's 80IU His wife and kinsfolk cntcrtninetl 
ne to dinner, for he lind no k'ittore himBeif, aa he had to relate to Attiln 
the nsult of his ex|KtUtii3n, and ex|ilain the areldent whieh had happened 
to tlie young prinee, who Imci Blijipefl and broken hut right arnu After 
dinner wi- left tlm house of OntT^-aius, and took up our quartern nearer 
Ihi^ ikahiec, am tlint AEikiimin might be at 4i oonii'eiiient distance lor visiting 
Atf jJa or hDlding ijitereou»e with his coEut, The next morning, at dawn 
of day, Maximin Ejcnt mo to OnegefliuSp with proi^ntB offenxl by himself 
ns well an those which the £ni|ioror bod sentp and 1 was to lind out whether 
he would li4ivD on inU-niew with Maxi min and at what time. When 1 
Urriv^ nt the house^ along with the altendanls who carried ihe gifts, I 
found tlae doors eloaed, and ImEl to wjdt until aoine one shnqjd come out 
and aiinuuiiee our Rfrivai An 1 waited and w^alked up and clown in front 
of the encl-oatin? which ciirroiiEidcd the house, a man, whom from his 
Stythinn dress f took for a harbadan, came up and addroised me in Greek, 
witb the word Xur/wr, ‘^Hjill 1 1 Was surprised at a ^ythuin s^ML^akiiig 

Itpeck, For the subjects of the Houf^ iflW'Cpl tOgi?tller from various lancbip 
BpiNik, biMidea their own barbarous tonguI^Sp uEther Kunnie or Gothic,^ or— 
03 many ha have n^ommereiuJ dealinga with the w estem Roruons—Latin ; 
but none of ihem easily Bp?ak Greek, k-icept eaptlywii froiik the Thracian 
or Jllyfioji asean^OEiat ; and thx^ laiiit art easily ktiowii to any stranger by 
ihcir tom ganaents niKl the squalor of their heodii, na men who have met 
with a rtYi'TBe, ITiis man, on the eontrary, nawmbteil a welbtoHiQ 
Scylliian^ being well dressed. Etnd luriing Ids liair cut in a circle after 
Sc^dhion fashion. Having retiimed his wilutatton, 1 asked him who he 
was ami wIiLiice lie hud eoine into 0 foreign loud and adopted iSeytkian 
life. When lie asked me why 1 wanted to know, 1 told him that his 
Hellenic sprceJi hjid pronipted my eurioiiLLy. Then he sndJed and eaid 
that he wjia bom a Greek ^ and hud gene as A memhiint to Viniinnciura* 
on the BanubOp whcit^ ht bod slayt'd a long time, aivJ niiirrird a ver^^- rich 


^ Thai k, Hnnnic and Oothic were 
ihe leccigniised languagaa af tha Hun 
empiev^ 

^ fMiw fl>iii r 4 

rpoii-dq iii.d a tJ/sfiv not a 


/feffcAC, w-kirli would DlrWn a pgan, 
E and rWijrbVcpi were still used 

m tlwll- otd acmiQ ; and w cj o^-en meet 
T^w t’fi, beluw« p, 

2Sjt h. 
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Hut Ehc ftly fAl u pn^y to th*'‘ Ij^irlMijidEts, ho wilk atrijht of lik 
prqfljNi'lity, nijcJ on uIvouiiL (if hia richcs Wtu? nllottod to 0pC|5<^juii in 
the (livkioti of tliL- KjfOil^ !tt It wtts I lie cmikIoiii ainoni^ tho Ikythijmii for 
the chiefu to rcsaenie for Lhi^mHqlveii tliu rivh. pmonerH- HtivlnK fought 
Ijnivcly H|;niii£t tlkc itoufeaiiii imd the Acatiiit fw- hi^wi fp^wl the sj^oild 
he won to hu$ £iinst;er and no obtained rrt'edom. He then married a 
barbarian wrifo and had children^ uiid bad the prtviEeg(“ of eating at the 
table of thii'^c^tu. 

He conaidereil his new life among the Seythians bL^tter tlian bis oW 
lifL- among tilt Roiiiann^ and tk^ reaiioiys he gave were as fallows: "* After 
war the Scytluane live m inaetivity, enjoyiiig what thty bavo got, and 
iiol at a|]^ or very bttlo, hanumd. "ITie Homans an the othpr hand, arc 
m the lj»t fiJjicc Very liable to (jeiifth in wari (us they have to rest their 
hofK^ of safety on others, and arii not allowed^ on ncconiit of their 
to use nniafi. jVnd those n ho use them nrt^ injund by tho cowanliee of 
thoiF gfinemls, who cannot supjkort tho conduct of war. Rat the eondi- 
tidJj of tho subjcels in time of (idatc is far more grievous than the crils of 
w'ar, for the ejcoetiou of the faxes k very seiTce^ and ian|>rincipkd men 
indkt injuries on othe^ra, beeaiifio the laniit are practically not vaJkl against 
ftM ekasci A tcaiygressQr who ijelongs to thn wt^dthy olsuwes is not 
jiiinbifK^i for hia injustkeT while a poor man, wdm does nut understand 
bliJuin^ UndergOt-S ihe legal peiMlltyp that U if be does JlOt depart this 
liffi before the trUU fto long is Iho oourse of lawsnita proiraofedp and fw 
mueli money is c:!C|M.indtd ou them. The elimaJiL of the misery ts to hstvo 
to pry in ardor to obtaLn justice. For no one will give a court to the 
injured mall unleia lie pay a sum of money to the judge ami the judge's 
oUrluv" 

ill reply to this attack tm tli* Empire, L asked him to gooil enough 
to listen with tmtience to ihfi pthcr skh? ol the question^ Thu creators 
of thfr Homan rtipublie,” L said, w^ho were wise and good men* in order 
to prevint things brotn beiog done at haphaKardf made one eLxss of men 
guiudiiiiis of the law’s, and appointed anrothrr class to the proffisiuon ol 
anns, who wrre to have no other object than to !>* alw'ays remJy for battle, 
and to gu (orth to war without drejid^ iM though to their ordinaiy esenefse, 
Imviiig by practice exhattsifd nil their fear bt'forcliikiid. Otheru AgTUii 
Tvere oLs^igned to attend to the cuUivntian of tho ground, to supjiort bath 
themselveti ami those who fight in llieur defence, by coutrihuting ihv 
military com’Sapplyii + + - To those who iJrotect the uit4?reata of the liti¬ 
gants a ffUm of money is fifliii by the latu-r, just a Tjayment is made by 
the farmers to the soldieriL Is it not fair to »upi»rt him who lUfiakts aTid 
requite him for his kindness T The siupijort of the horw benefit^ the 
bnna^Ennin . - , Thn«J who apend moiicy on a ffnit and lose it in the end 
cannot fairly |>ut it down to anything but the iiijustke of tlieir case. And 
as to tho lung time sjicnt on Inwmiita, timt is due to coneem for justice, 
tlmt judges may not fail in passing coirent judgments, by having to giie 
jK-ntence oflhami j It is better that they diouM reHect, nnd conclude thi? 
cjise more tardily, than that by Judging in a liurry^ they should both injnre 
man atiffl traii^greea against the i^ity, the institulor of justice. + . + I Ikc 
llomniiJH lladr aervanta better tlmn the king of the Scythians treats 
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hu BUbjcctM. Thtiy dun] w|tli t:[ii?fn !1 .h fat^Kjry or tfm'ibt^irv, Jiihpuniirt htug 
to ftbiitaui £rom cvii rtud follow th& lint** sjf conil net which they havo 
i^lcvnii-d hononrahlts; tfwy rpfKFOTp thrm for t>K*sr ertort like their owti 
clkiidivii. TJbry aiv hoi 4illo\N‘L-d. like- thu Scylhianji^ ta inflict d-pftth on 
them, TIiot liave n^injcroiM wajii ot oonfmiiig Ireodom ■ they can 
mcuiuinit not only diLnng life, but nko by thrir and the te#t!\roe-ntary 
wi-ihea of a Koman iJi regard to his pro|jerty are InwJ' ^ 

My iiiUirlocutOr jihed t€*ikis+ and eOEifrsaed that the lawd «md cOllsEitn- 
tion oi the lioinand were faiTp but rlcplortd llait the govi'niof^!, not pn«seag' 
ing the Hpirit of fonnei- gEnemtiona, won? rvlnfng the Stale. 

Ab we were engaged in this diBcudBion a Bervant camE out sind oiiened 
tfM3 door of thE enetoaure, 1 huniEfd and inc)uited liow Onegesiiia 
mk8 engaged^ for I desired to give bim a iiii-efiagi- from the Bainnn ntnbaa- 
Mulor, He rGptii?d Ihat L nhould mec^t him if 1 WuiU-d & Httlo, as Ih? woa 
about to go fortli. And after a Bhairt tiEEie 1 auw him eoniing out^ and 
nddrci3£a-d hinn Hayings The Roman amhoBSador aalutoa you, and I have 
come with gifts from hinn and w'llh ibc gold whieh the Einja-ror sent you, 
ITifi ambaB^or h anjdous to meet you, and kgs y-ou U> aj^point n I [me 
and plaee.” OnegeatUB liade hiM BL-n onta recrive tlie gold jixkd the gifiii, 
and told nje to aunmitu-e to Maxi min that he wouJil go to him imincfliJitely. 
[ delii'ered tlwj messagep and Omgesjus api^red in ihe tent without 
Eielay. He expretssed hifl thanks to ^laxhnui snid the Emf»eror for the 
lireiieiit?^ anti asked why lie M-nt for him. Afaxlniin aaid that tk- timo 
had Colne for (>EiEgE?ina to have greater renown among men* Lf he wouM 
go to the Emperor^ mid by hh* wiftdom the objeota of dispute 

k-twEim ihe Bomoxu arid Ktiiia, oueI rstabliah coneotd bela'ocn thent; 
ami thereby he will proeure: many advontagofi for his own family^ ob he 
ami his Eluldrc-n ail] alT^ ays be frtEnda of the Kmperpi' and tlio JmperiaL 
family^ Onrgesius tinjuired whnt measures would gratify the Emiwror 
mid ^w }h' eou]d ammge the rlisputc-s. Maximin replied: If you ercira 
into the liyuLt □£ the Ronuiri Erupire you will ]ay the Emperor under an 
abNgatiou, and you will arrange the niatteni at isBue by iuvi^tigaimg their 
eauses mid deciding Uirni on tk* basis of the fieoee/* Oni'gr'sius Miid he 
would inform the Eiuj-icfOr aniE his liilnisters of Attibir’s wmhps, but iho 
Flninarts iienl tJiink they ijould ever prevail with him to betray liiH 
nioater ur in-glrel his ^k^ythian trojiiing anEl his wivrti and children, or to 
prefer wealth among the Eonious to bondage with Attila. He addH 
llmt ho wEijuki be of mon? iwnrii'e to the Romans by renvnining in hJu own 
laud and softening the mig^troi bis miiatcr, if he wa-ro ludigmuit for jnight 
with tk- Rcmians, than by vb^illng tk/rn and BubjecUng himself to tdamu 
if hr made jimlngi'menlA that Attila iIieI not approve oL Ifc thru retired, 
having eonsented that L should act oh an intermedtoiy' in convi-ving 
mpssage# from Maximin to hinmdi, for it would not have k^n consistent 
with !^faxEmin^‘l dignity os ambiiasmlnr to ^iftit Mm cunstantjv. 

TJie next day I entered tla' encloaure of Attik's pnldoc^ liearlng gifts 
to Ilk wife, whuH' name woh Kre-ko. She Suid three aona, of w tiom iho 
eldi-Ht govenud the Aeatiri and the cither natbus who dwell in Pontie 

^ Thu jjrtssage i* intcrcating a* aii !i%h(-rclasses in the EnipiFf tOalaVerv 
illEtatratiufi ut tk attUude id tk in tk fifth century^ 
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Scythtiiv Withifi the enclosure were nuineroiu buildings^ of oam?d 
boarrLf beautifully fitted together* othem of fltrnight, faatened on round 
wooden blocks wliich rose to n moderuto height from tlie graunti. Attik's 
wife iEved here^ and, ha^ng been ndtnittod tiy the biurbnrieuia nt the door* 
I found her reeliniiig on a soft e^iieh. The floor of the room wti 3 ooverefl 
with wooden mnts for wn Iking oil A number of servdkiits atood round 
lier^ and maida aftting on the floor in front of her embroidered wdth colours 
linen clotllE intenided to be placed over the Keythion dresa for oinarnent. 
Having approocfKxf, sAhitedp and pretsented the gifts* I went outp nud 
walki^ to allothoT houiiep where Attik wofl. and waited for OnegesiiiiL 
who, aa T knew, was w‘ith Attiln. t atood in the iiiJddJe of a great ctowtl— 
the giuutlfi of Attila and hk attendants knew niCp nnei 90 no one hindered 
me. [ saw^ a nuiubef of people advanDlng, and a great commotion and 
noLse, AtUJa^a egrenri being expeeted. Au-d he came forth from the house 
With a dignified gait, looking round on thia skle and on that. He waa 
aecompjiniixl by Onegwiius, and stood in front of the hotiae; and many 
pciTJions who had JawHustfl with one another cimo up and reeei\*cd Ids 
jwlgnienl. Then he returned inlo tlie house, and rcceiv«i anihAssodors 
of barbaiOiig peoples. 

As 1 was wiiiting for Ontgcajua, i was accMtcd by Komulus and IW 
mntuR and Romanos* tbe niubsefiiidDfs who had come from Italy almut 
the gulden Vi'saidfl ; lltey wurc accqmpfHlied by Rustielus iHid by Ccnstali- 
tiolus, a man from the Pannoman territory, which wilh subject to Attila. 
They aaked me wlKithcr wc had been {linmisseff or arc COllstniincd to 
remain, and T replictl that it was just to leam this frem Ociegt^HiiH that T 
was waiting outside tbe polac^v Wliezi [ iiiqulFed in my turn whether 
Attila had vouchHalird them a kiiul reply, they toW fllP that hiS decLdon 
fould not be moved, and that he threatened wnr unless either SilvaniLH nr 
the drinkiiLg-vt'Sscls werC! given up. . - . 

As we were talldng about the? etate nf the world, Oncgesius caituo uui : 
we went lip to him and asked him abuul our cont^emfL Haiing first 
spoken with some barharianA, he bode me uiqiiire of Haidmin what dim- 
Buhir the Romanfi are wnding as an amban^adar to .Attila. TiVhen I eame 
to aur tent 1 delivered the mCEsage to Mnxiniinp and dchlx*ratcd with him 
whiit answer we should make to the qne^ion of the WbarLaiL Ketumiiig 
to Onegesius^ 1 said that the Romans deaired him to come to them and 
adjuiaL tlir mat tors uf disputcp Otherwise the EmperOr wiU send whflterer 
ambassador ho chocees^ He then bode me fetch MaxLEnLn, whom he 
conducted to the presence of .AttiliL Soon after Maxlniin Came outp and 
Eold me that the barbckifiaii wished Komus or Anntolitts or Senator to be 
Ehi' nmhAssadnrp and that he would uot receive any other than one of these 
three ; when ha (IfLiximin) replied that it was not meet to mfcoiion men 
by name and so reiitk-r them susiwctcd in the oyca of the Emperor, Attila 
said that if they do not ohoo^e to comply with his wiahcfl the diffrreneoH 
will be adjusted by ar™. 

SS'hen wc returned to our tent the father of Orestes came with an 
illvitaLioo from At Lihr for botli nf ns to a banquet at thri'c o'^clock. When 
the hour arrived we wcTit to the ^laloce, uEoug with the emtswsy froan tlie 
western RoniAiiH, and stood OH the threshold of the hall in the [ifcaencc 
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of AttilA. The eiip-b^rer^ gAi-e ua a cup* iKxnrdmg tlis lUktionikl 
cuatQint that we might pmy before ire sst down*. IfftTing the enp, 

TTC proccfsdcd to hkfci^ onr scats 5 fill tko chiijra were mngod along the walla 
oi the rcKiin on either aide. Attrln sat in the mnldle on a couoh ; a ateund 
eoncli waa net behind luin^ and from it steps led up to his hed+ which wim 
covered with linen aheeta and wTcmght coverlets for Oitmmeiit, auch 
OreeLtf ^ imd Ramaiis use to deck bridal beds. Tlie pTnep* on the right 
of Attiln vi'OT held chief in honour, ihose on the left^ wJicro we sat^ were 
only second. Berichus^ a noble among the Scythinqs, mi on our sklcp but 
had the precedence qf us. OnegesiiiB eat on a dmir on the right of Attila'a 
couch, and over against Ouegeduu on a cbiur sat two of AttiU’'B sons; 
hiB eldest aon aat on his OOoch, not near him. but at the estrcine endp 
with his eyes iLxod on the ground, in shy rtspeot for hia father. \^lien 
all werv iirmngiHi, a oup-bearer eaiao find handed Atiila a wooden cup of 
wine. He took it, and saluU-d the drel in precedence, who, honoured hy 
the salutation, slood up, and might not rit down until the king, hjiving 
tasted or drained the winOp retumod the oup to the attendant. All like 
guiwts ihcn hotinured Attlla in the eiamc way, saluting Jiim, and then 
taslmg thn cope s hut ho did not stand up* Each of us bad a special ou[k‘ 
liearer, who would came fora'ard in order to picwnt the wine, winn the 
cup-lkcarer of Attiln retimL When the second in precedencei and ifitjeti 
next to him had been honoured in like mAiuuw, Aitibi toasted ns in the 
same way according to thn order of the seatfl. IVhen this ceremony wna 
over tlic cup-bearers retircdp amd tableB, large enougli fur three or four, 
or even more, to sit at, were pLxrced nest the table of Attikp m that each 
could fake ol the fnXMi on the dishes without lea\Tng his peat. The attend- 
aitt o( Attik hmt ente^ with a dUh full of meat, and Ijchind him came 
tile other altcudanta with bread luid viands, which they laid on the tables. 
A luxurious meal, »rvcd on Rilver plate, had lieen mode ready for tm and 
the barbfirifin guests, but Attila ate nothing but meat, oil a wooden 
trencher. In c^'orything else, loo, lie showed liimBoir temjx'mto; his cup 
was of wood, wliilo to tlie gue^ were given goblets of goEcI and silwr. 
Kis dress, too, was quite simple, uHccting only to bo clcjm* The sword 
k carried at his skle. tlio ktohet« of his Scythian the bridle nf hk 

horse were not adomerl, Uke those of the other Scythians, with gold or 
gems or annhing eoatly. \Vhen like vianda o| tlw finrt conr^r had been 
ccmsiinuxl WC idl Btoud up, and did not resume our seats until each one, in 
the order before obsen-ed* drank to the health of Attiln in the goblet of 
wine proiiic'nMd to him, We then saL down, and a second dkh was pimped 
on each tfibk with eatahlcs of another kind. After tlus coufse the same 
C 4 :rpmony was obnerred as after the first, When evening fell torcIwB were 
bt, Ojjd two barborianii comirig fofw jifd in front of Attila sang they 

had composed^ celebratuig hw vktoricB and dbeds of valour in wnr. And 
of the guests, m they looked at the dngtrs, some were pleased with the 
verses^ othem reminded of wars w'ctt cxdtorl in their souIh, while yet 
olhem^ whose bodies were fet'hio with age and their spirits compelled" to 

J ’RSXrjrit -f* In using Gmekt were not 'Pwudri}i hut 

thw evprauEun had UlCicdt and when 'KWigp was not to 

Ume^ In hu Trdnd-'iuncs when Iho 
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rc^t, kIhxI tc:Ai3t, After llto jsstiga Sc3'tbiBiJi* wlwm> mixwl wtus 
upiiejimjp imd by uttering outbindi^ and Aeiuifdeeii words forceti the cojii- 
jmny to lAugh. After him Zt-Tkon^ the Moorish dwarf, entered. He bud 
boeii flpnt by AltdA m a gift to Ae-tin^ Jind Edecon bud: persuMided him to 
come to Attilo in order to recover hia wife, wliam he had left bcbJnd him 
in S«ythiA; tho lady wiya a. Seythiaii whom lie had obtaiii^d in inmriage 
thrOL^h the inltucnec of hiB patron Blnda, Me did not succopd in recover¬ 
ing her^ for Attib was angn^ with him for mumiog^ On tlirc oeeaBEon of 
the banquet he m^de Kia Hppcartiiifee, nwi threw att eseept Attila into fits 
of unquiiichabte laughter by hia apficaraEiec, bis dr«^, his voiec^ emd hbi 
words, which were ei confused jumble of MuMiie, and OothJe. 

Altibi^ howc^'ccp rcnmiticd Immovable and of uiieluingiiig counteimncc* 
nor by word or oet did ho k^tniy nnythiug opproachiTig tc* a amilo of 
mrrrimsnt except at the entry of Enim, his youngest jwn, wlioin Ive puUctl 
by lltL- ohcc'kp rt tkl ga2ed on with a eatm look of tmlidfActlon. I wjis ?mr- 
prwd that he made so much, of this buil, and neglected his other elijJdjrefi; 
hut a barbarian who nut bc^id^ mo and knew Jjidii, bidding lue not reveal 
wheiit he toidp gave me to understand tbiit propbets biKl forewarned Attila 
that his race wcmkl fall, hut would be re&torcd by" this hay^. Wlien the 
niglit bod ndvoucod we retired from the iMinquct^ not wishing to assist 
further at the 


^ L Im'-iijnom of (kml (mtl Ikdif, u nd (he Full of tin- 

//wij Empire (a.d. 4{KMM) 

If the western provintiea sif the Euipiro had hitherto cscaperl 
the depreclutions of the llitii&p this wm mainly due to the jjerijon- 
ality and |wliey of Actiiis, who liad alwraya kept on frieii.dly 
ternm writ 1 1 the rulera. But a curious incident hapjieued, wbeii 
Attila was nt the Jieight of hia powcTp which diverted his rai)aeity 
Iroiii the eawt to the wc^t, and filled his miagiiiattoii with a new 
^181011 nf pow er. 

Of the court of Valent iiiinni of hLs private life, ol Iiis relatioijs 
to his wife and to his mother we know no detaihi. We have 
seen that ho W'aa iiitelleclnally and morally feeble, as iinfittotl 
[or the duties of the tlirone os had been liLs imcles Honor ins 
and ArcadJus, But bis sister Justa Cl rata Ilonoria hud inherifed 
from her mother some of the fjiiaUries we should expect to find 
in a ffranddBlighter of Theodosius and a great-gmuddaughlor 
of the first VnlentiTrian. like Flacidia, she waa a wonmii of 
andiitinn and selfwdh and she liad inherited tho temperament 
of her father which chafed against conventioiiality. We S4i\v 
tliat she had been elevated to the rank of on Augusta probably 
about the same time that the Imiieriul title had been conferrefJ 
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on hftT bmthprJ During her girthood ntid until ValciKlnimfs 
marriage lier position in the court wfla inii>ortaat, but when 
her nieces were born ^e Lnrl the ehogrui of reaUaing that hcace- 
foniard from a political and djmaatio point of «ew she would 
have to play an obscure part. She would not be allowed to 
marry except a thoroughly safe man who could be relied upon 
to entertain no designs upon the throae. We can understand 
that it must have irked a wnmaa of lier character to see the 
power in the hands of her brother, immeasurably inferior to 
hemelf in brain and energj- she probably fdt herself quite os 
callable of conducting affaire of state as her mother had proved 
herself to be. \\c can divine that she waa a thorn in the aide 
of lj.leiHinian, but we are given no glimpse into the domestic 
drama played in the Palaces of Kavenna and Rome. 

She had ^ssed the age of thirty when her discontent issued 
in action. She had a separate establiahnieut of her own, within 
the precincts of the Palace, and a comptroller or steward to 
manage it. His name was Eiigenitia, and ivith him she had an 
amorous intrigue in a.d. 4-Pi.* She may have been in love 
with him. but love was subsidiary to the motive of ambition. 
She designed him to be lier inatrunient in a plot to overthrow 
her detested brother. The intrigue was dLscovered.* and her 
I*aramoiir wns put to death. She waa herself driven from the 
Paince, and betrothed compufeorily to a certab FlavitiH Basaus 
nerciilanus, a rich senator of e.xcelleBt character, whose sobriety 
assured the Emperor that a dangerous wife would bo unable 
to draw him bto revolutionary schemes.* 

The idea of this union was hnteful to Honoria and she bitterly 


* Sm nt>ov«*, p. 224, t’yr Jspf CQUld 
imlidi wEih ns rrer qhat 
PF AVn) Ojbpn+ -vitK 210; De 
NGAronKif.^ vii. 203; 
teur>v //mww'ifln p, 4. The 

djito of her <M>fuiimtioTi am he 
mffrrwl from her eoilU as well oj fnim 
the inflcriptian. CJJj. xL 27 li (Ahove, 
p. ^ 2 ). 

lltii thr djite eonimnnly for 

the flffair with Eugenioa^ 4rj4, U due to 
An flfTOr ef the chroflieLcr MArTTlIinEiA 
end b meontiutt'at with thfl Story of 
PrijeiM [ujii the oyidenee cd Jloro- 
hatideii^ The eirfisr uioea friTni Ihe 
mdietHmal cUtin^: 44SJ wiu a 2rid 
mdirtioEtp imd MftrtvIJinufi made the 


emry in^vertenlly under aIbd 

a 2M in^tirtiL. Tlw imunxa for 
UDnunA A life ere Mawhaud^ Catm. 
1 . i fr, S i r, 8, DtUif.stai,f 

.Jr.hn (if AnLurh, S4 Dr ntidii* 
{4iftHd <in, or tranderibed- from, 

Pn»-Eui); Gtt, 2n-2'14, 

= tWindoniB^ GatAk 

f/M., of wliii^fa the Hum belt wat 
PriAcuH^ and Mimsellmiu). 

* ^^rf^lHnUA MJTPihe 
tc9nrej>pfji, whieh jimy may nt>l be 
t™. Ho A^1 «fcys that flhe Van aenfc 
to LanotAiitineide, hut ttk ifl ineou- 
«etent with llm ittory of PHmua. 
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re^nt^scl the ooinpubbiu She niust often have heard— slse had 
{jerhaps been old enough to loive Home recollection herself— 
of the breach between her mother and her uncle after her father's 
death. In that erkh of her life Pkeidia had tunied for help 
to a barbarian ]N:>wer. Her daughter now decided to do likewise. 
She despatched by thehaneb of a t rustwcjrthy eunuch* Hyacinthus, 
her ring and a sum of money to Attila, asking him to come to 
her assistance and prevent the hateful maTriagc. Attila vtos 
the most powerful nionarcli in Europe and she boldly chose 
him to be her chanipbn. 

The prop<ml of the Augxista Tfonoria was welcome to Attila, 
atiil was to determine hh policy for the next three years. The 
message probably reached him hi the spring of A.U. 550, She 
had sent her ring to show that the message was genuine^ hut he 
interpreteib or chose to interpret, it as a j>ro[joi^l of marrioge* 
He claimcNl her as his bride* and demanded that liaif the territon^ 
over which Sklent inian niletl should be surrendered to herA At 
the same time lie made preparationg to invade the western 
[provinces- He addressed liia deiuand to the aenior Emperor^ 
Theodosius, and Theodosius immediately vrrote to Valentinian 
adraing him to hand over Ilonoria to the Hun. Valentiniari 
was famous. Hyadnthus was tortured, to reveid oil the details 
of bis niiatress's treason* and then beheaded. Placidia bad 
much to do to prevail iifjod her son to spare }m sister's life. 
When Attila heard how she had been treated* he sent an euibassy 
to Ravenna to protest; the lady* he flaidp had done no W'ron'g, 
she was affianced to binij and he would come to enforce her 
right to a share in the Empire. Attila longed to extend his 
BW'a 3 " to the shores of the AttantiCp and he would noiiV be able 
to pretend that Gaul was the portion of Monona, 

Meanwhile Tlieodosius had died and w'e saw' how^ Murebn 
refused to pay the annual tribute to the Huns. This detcrminwl 
attitude may have helped to decide Attila to tiim Ma anna 
against the weak realm of X^lentinkn instead of renewing 
his attacks upon tho exhausted Illj-rian lands ivhich he had so 
often wrasted. There was another consideration which urged 

^ HLi WAS that thA ■uhjeet or ftoiAki had\ a clAfni tty cquji] 

Scrrilofj' <yi fho KmpiTv wha tikis portinna. AMkU'i Lntin wcrrtjirie* 
plivAl^ pnipertj? nf tho Kmppmnik ui codld Kftve Intarmpil him ihAt R^jnian 
llkiji rwi rif bunBtAntillA T IL Jind taiutitutiiicniit ^rlid in it iwctg. 

U^pnoriiiB, imd lhal Ihn vtSdivn niAltr nise rach a ^knficipEe+ 
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hild tq a Gflllic eumpaign^ The King of the VELndAla hud sont 
many gifts to the King of tlie EIuuh and all Lis cmft to 
Ktir tiur up agaijist the Visigoths, Gaiseric feared the veiigeaiice 
of Thcoderic lor the shameful treatruefit of Ids slnaghter^* and 
longed to destroy or weaken the VLsigotliic nation. We aro told 
by a cojitemponiry ^iTiter^ who was well informed concermag 
the diplomatic intrignes at the Hun court, that Attiln invaded 
Gatd ** to oblige Gai&eric/* - But that was only one of his 
motives. Attila was too wary to unveil Lis intentjons. It was 
hia object to guard against the pu^HxbiUty of the co-opemtion of 
the Goths and Koniftns and he pretended to bo friendly to both. 
He wrote to Tulcsa that hia expedition was aimed against the 
enemies of the Goths, and to Itavcnna that he propoaed to 
smite the foes of RomeA 

Early in a.d. 451 ^ he set forth with a targe army composed 
not only of lug o^vn Huns, but of the forces of all Ids German 
subjects. Prominent among these were the Gepids, from the 
mountains of Dacia, under their king Ardaric, and the Ostrogoths 
under their three chioftains, Wabniir, Theodemir, and Wldimir 
the Hiigians fn>m the regions of the Dpper Theiss; the Scirians 
from Galicia ; the Herula from the shores of the Euxino ; the 
Thnringians; * Alans, and others, ’When tliey reached the 
Rhine they were joined by the di™ion of the BurgundJaiiB who 
dwelled to the east of that river and by a portion of the Eipnarian 
Franks. The army poured into the Eelgic provinces^ took 
Motz (April ?)," captured many other cities, and laid waste the 


* tat citt JtinUne^ (7c4, 

m. 

■ Prngp^ir+ sfib 46K JonL QtL !S6^ 
ISa, A minur matter nm tbo GaUla 
ffi iCitie r hIki iittant wn. 

'Vhm \mi3t bt^n % ^tnigglfr kin^hiii 
nniongj Hipiuinjiii Fmn!kA ; Ib^y 
Euid apjM!A|ed U> hiia. aad tbo 
AKalmt he tipp«LlAd tq 

A^iiUh The mutfl irhkh ho (?hoA9 /or 
Ills InroslcHi oi Gaul wiui wrhmpa 
dotflfmiEMsd by thEa afFnij. VVhoii ho 
wiLA iALft-ady Am tho maKh ho iotifc 
juiDthor ciji ma»y to Rartaiftap rsaAwliu? 
hu dflinvitl for the iurreruhrr 
Honctria and tranAPnjltm^f her ring 
M a proof of iSa br'tnatlsju ff^fcum 

* For ho; apc<3ai|t< of i\» QmIElo 


pnlgn Jonlaaj^ uocil C4ifiTi:ij<lonu, and 
tho" oiNxiunt of t'EUtd^odkinJfl WOs 
from PruHrufl. Thw namtivcir 
^'44bE.k<4 abhroriatod imd dutort^j 
in a ritjiri.>dfcJi<ljqli at tlunl hand,, m 
ftEipphunraU'd hy SidumEiu 
Carm. ytL ornl lha l^tin chronLeloni 
(Prewporp MomlElnud. Stdonliui 

uitohdcd to aTite a ht^^jry of tha 
war, but only bogmn It. Gp, 
riit IS. 

* W& art riQt told whora pwbeEy 
tba t>itr^.igotha wore SDltlcd at thu 
panoiL i^chinidt (opf. cit. L 124) coa- 
jcctnnn wilh nrubabaUty that, aftor 
they Mnio under the PtDtiUti of tbo 
HunPp they movni wwtward fitim 
their oIeI terrila^ on the moch 

• Sfd .\tx>li <?arp«. rit 3 i! 3 l 

^ If^'viatltij, 15l>. 
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laod. it 13 not dear whether Aetiiis had really been hilled into 
security by the letter of Attila disdaiming any iutentitin ol 
attacking Roman territory. Certainly his prepaTations seem 
to have been hurried and made at the hutt Tnoment, The troops 
which he was able to muster were inadequate to meet the huge 
army of the invader. The federate Salian Franks^ some of the 
Ripuarians, the federate Burgundiaua of Savoy, and the Celts 
of AriTiortca obeyed his summons.^ But the chance of safety and 
victory depended on securing the co-operation of the Visigoths, 
who had decided to remain neutral Avitus, whom wc liave 
already met na a jser^tma g^rata nt the court of ToloHa, was chosen 
by Aetius to nndeHakc the mission of perBiinding Tlieoderic, 
He was succetisful; but it has been questioned whether his 
success was duo bo much to his diplomatic arts aa to the fact 
that Attila waa already iurtkiiig hia face towards the Loire.^ 
There wsia u settlement of Aloi^ ^ in the neighbourhood ol Valence, 
and their king had secretly agreed to help Attik to the posseaajon 
of that city. The objective then of Attib was Orleans, and the 
first Htratcgic uim of the hastily oementod arrangepient l>etween 
the Romans and Gotha was to prevent him from reaching it* 
The accounts of what happened arc contradictory.^ The truth 
seems to be that the forces ol the alMes—the mixed army of 
Aetiufl, and the Viaigotihe host under Theadciic, who was 
accompanied by his son Thoriamud—reached the city before 
the Huna arrived, and Attha saw that he would only court 
disaster if he attempted to assaidt their strongly fortified camp. 
No course was open but retreat. Aetiua had Tvon a bloodless 
strategic victory (summer a*d, 451),* 


^ A]w> Ancons, whieh ciLoira there 
Writ? tiln;«<1y flame i^on HtllEuncaU 
nufth yf til* Leirfii recogmBod by tbn 

* 8<?hinidt, iiiu 240. 

■ SluHmI them by .^etiup in 
440 (PHmiipr), 

*■ itamtivo of JordanBarPrucufi 
OHAt OrlEAllH UTiUf QUt bcBiBC^ 
by th* IfuDfl. Net do 1 tlimk that 
tlie vordd o[ BlOvtUlU ApaKL Ifp. S, 
iri oppvgnatia, inraptio ner dirfplw 
(w-D mlut tJlaw for rbetoria) imjily 
thftt Ihn enemy enlcMix] the ritv- 
Hut in ihLi ^'e ItiBiy fee 

bc^emnip}! of Kho fl^vUtUUlk^l 
irhkh ia e]C|«ni)eil m th* late Tiitii 


ninliop Anlflrttta lirobably 
did mui4i to kf»p Up the hi4iW aiwl 
of ttw3 alixmied fnbiibitAiiU. 
arrival of i\m aJbcfl in time to 
t&YC the eity would bo 04 

Ah oittWer to hia jirayeFft. It wm 
natunl t«i iiiA^ify ihe danger imJ 
augnHTit the JiervicM of Ibe C-hui^'h 
by rDpiewntui^ tlie enemy oa already 
witJiiii tbe 

* Tbo dale bik|dbed in tliO Viia 
^nidni, c* vil p. 113 orfdt>ode(rij?io 
kat /iiii£M = June for the lebef of 

OiieaLft probably pfi?flerTOfl a true 
tnulitiorL Cltuum (iVJt L 042), 
iM^i tn Ikinin r Isidore {IRjt. f/oiK p. 2 ^S) 
with Hy^tkua^ puta the bntllE of 
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The lltim t<»dk the road to Troyes (Tricasses)* and not very 
far hum tins town, in n district known m the Mauriae place 
they halted, and prejjared to oppoee the confedenite army whicli 
wae marching cloeo upon their heels.- The battle, which began 
in the afternoon and lasted int<J the nightj wns dra™ j there 
was immen&e slaughter,^ and king Theoderio was among the 
Rlain* Next day, the Romans found that Attila was strongly 
entrenched heliind hiH wsgoiiH^ and it woa Raid that ho had 
prepared a funeral pyre in which he might [perish rather than 
fall into the handa of hia foes, Thorisinud, burning to avenge 
his father's deathp W‘as eager to storm the entrenchment. Eut 
this did not nxiommend itself to the policy of Actius, It was 
not part of liis design to destroy the liiinnic power^ of wdiich 
thronghont his career he had made constunt urc in the intersista 
of the Empire ; nor did he desire to Lucrease the prestige of his 
Visigothic allies. He persuaded Thorismud to return with all 
haste to Tolosa, lest his brothers should avail themselves of hia 
absence to contest his succession to the kingship. He also 
persuaded the Franks to return inimediately to their own land. 
Disembarrassed of these auxiliaries^ he was able to pursue his owm 
policy and pennit Attila to esca|>e with the mmnant of Ms host. 

The battle of Maurica was a battle of mdions, but its signifi- 


Tro^ after ^pl, UT. ii04%kia 
Ci:>njccturcsi that it waa fi>Ught tftfEy 
in Juty (iL 124). It the a riglit, 
thu Ixhttld niiiy be pbiiC«4 about 
June SO. 

^ The hattlil^ hAA been vulgoriy 
knowTk A« this bftltb ar Chnktiur^ 
bfwauM wme of the 
UytiAtilift) TagneJj describe [t as fqugbt 
ifi the t-fttAbLunian FlAinff^ im expreff- 
Bion whi^h probably dt?autod ncaHy 
the wbaLo of CbATn|N]gae. TEuit tEw 
ttoone wuB aoar Troycfl atv\ not near 
dioJoEu {DurocatjUAUiiURk) tn i*bi>wa 
by tbo mon? prf ci» noticsea in Vh-irn. 
Ml p. OtiS Trim^s pufjtiot faen^ 
Maii/iatt0 AIIeI Vofual iiaL {Vn^iH^T 
Efa\iL^ |i, in quinta mitiaiio de 
TKoaa &CQ niJRicHpafo l/u-Nrica in co 
C-' flinpiiMia, (Cp^ Tur. LL 7 

.Ifauriorum ; Anti ui the 

FA, xyiL I, Ibo batUo ie 
p\tQna It hm 

thought ihai tbft Mniiruio name 
mny ho prusen'orl in JEery iur-SebWp 
wbjcb it tbonfc 20 JiiilH N. of TroyWp 


luiii it niay bq ttuit tlw EwttEfl 
fostj^bt between J^Eer^^ end Troj'm. 
But M£iy cArniot bo identified with 
Maiirioa H)f Cotu. liaL if the nuzneral 
futAfo i* righU HijdgHn (iS. l:f9-l4J£J 
ihiniLS t^t the eiAiriM uf tbin locality 
af^Auu^ the neighboEirhe«Kt 
€balc]aA;i aio medo more prot>abta by 
Ihfr in J842 At Fouaii, ten 

miEefl from Sl^ry, td lHih^ weapon.^ 
and ^old umamentfl (int ludiilg a rin^ 
Loficn bed Aeiu). J)t'kCf>urt wuf 

eonfidont that here w'lu the oE 

Theoderio. Thriie iiij, bi^wcitr, lio 
eridenec for euimeetiim tba Eioneii and 
onui.m«nt« with the battEo of 4^11, 

■ ^^Dtint waA fXMted on the right 
wing, Themkirie un the left; the 
AIael-^, w he#e ttt'AebclTLHia djeaijnu* were 
Buapoct^^ in the Cf'tilte. On the 
othrr mde, AtLibk wns tti tlia n^ntre 
Tbfl AOtiotL bc-gATi nith a utm^ie to 
pBin iPOfiaefiBton of n biLF^ in whti:li the 
and GotliB wore sueeieA^iiL 
" Joalatieji pitH tlH3 atndiiitl 
of 10^000 for tbufAEIen. 
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ciiticio hns been enormously exiiggerated in conventional LJstorv- 
]t cannot in any rcafionable sense be de^signnted as one of the 
critic.al battles of the world. The Gallio tyimpaign had really 
been decided by the strategic euccesti of the alliea in cptting off 
Attila from Orleans. The battle was fought when bo was in 
full retreat^ and its value lay in damaging his prestige as an 
invincible eonquerorj in w^eakening his forces, and in Iiindering 
him from extending the range of liis ravages^ Rnt can tho 
invasion and the campaign regarded os a whole be said to assume 
the propertioTLs of an ecumenical crisis ? The danger did not 
mean so much as has been coiunionJy assumed. If Attila had 
been victorious* if he had defeated the Homans and the Goths 
at Orleans, if he had held Gaul at his mercy and had translated— 
and we have no evidence that this was ids design—the seat of 
his govenmient and the abode of Ms people from the Theiss to 
the Seine or tJie Loire, there is no reason to suppose that the 
courae of history woidJ Imve been seriously altexed. For the 
rule of the Huns in Gaul could only have been a matter of a year 
t>r tw'Oi it could not have snn'Jved here?, any more than it 
suTidved in Hungary, the death of the great king, on w hose bralxis 
and personal character it dej^ended. Without depreciating tho 
achievement of Aetius and Theodcric we must recognise tMt at 
worst the danger tliey averted was of a totally different order 
from the issues which uem at stake on the fields of Plataea 
and the Metaurns. If Attila had succccflcd in Ms campaign, 
he would pnsbnbiy have been able to toinpel the suireuder of 
Honoriu, and if a sou had been boro of their nmmage and 
prwlnimcd Augustus in Caul, the Hun might have been able to 
exertiHc considerable influence on the fortunes of that eoimtry; 
but that iuHiicnce would probably not have been anti-Rornfm, 
Attita li>st. little time in seeldiig to take revenge for the 
unexpectcfl blow wliich Imd been dealt him. He again came 
forwani as the champion of the AiigiistA Honoria, claiming her as 
his affianced bride,^ and invaded Italy in the following year 
(a^d. ABjuibia, the city of the ^Vnetiau martbt ni>w' fell 

la fore the Huns* and wiu^ nized Ui the ground* never to rise again ; 

^ Aftrf 452 wo mirat liefcll fwT. Hecurdiimi hrr 

tif HihHHiriii. \Vo am k’ft m fiuns dcatli in AfAt Ise thnl 

wlirt'tJaE’r olit- woM 4N:>tn|;vllMJ to^ m&rry Eicin^ru un ibnt oOcuirin 
IferTTiknEU* who waa in t^uil from ^-hjwtinemcnl," ftujfirtwt- 

A wofU in JufiTi e 4 Antiiielk Itint a|leri;rjirtb the wu leu 

h> kitil- Ibfti Mimt gmirk' jictnuh- 
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in the next century liurdlj^' a tnica ol it could be freein Veronsi 
And Vnjentia did not share thk fate^ but they w^ere exposed tn 
the violence of the invader, while Ticinum and ftlediolaniini 
were compeUtd to poiiqlinjve exemption [fum fire and swonL 
The path of AttHa was now open to Romo, Aetius, with 
whatever forces he could muster, might hang upon Ma line of 
niarch, bnt was not strong enough to risk a battle. But the 
lands south of the Po, and Rome herself, were spared the presence 
of the Huns^ According to tradition^ the thanks of Italy were 
on this occasion due not to Aetius but to Leo, the bishop of 
Rome. The Emperor, who was at Rome, sent and t wo leading 
senators, Avieniis ^ and Trvgetiiifl, to negotiate with the invader. 
Tiygctins had diplomatic experience; he had negotiated the 
treaty with Gaiserie in a.d. 435. was an imposing figure, 

and the story give« him the credit for having persijacled AttiLa 
to retreat. He was supported by celestial beings; the apostles 
Peter and Pjuil are said to have appeared to Attila and by their 
Ihreata terrified him into leaving the soil of ftiily.^ 

The fact of the embassy cannot be doubted. The iBstm- 
giiished ambassadors vbsited the Hun’s carap near the south 
shore ol Lake Garda, It ia also certain that Attik suddenl}' 
retreated. But we are at a loss to know' w'hat considemtions 
w^cre offered him to induce him to depart.® It i$ tmTeasoiinble 
to anpposo tliat this heathen king w'onld liave wired for the 
thunders or persuasions of the Chinch. The Emperor refused 
to surrender Honoria, and it is not recorded that money was 
pud. A trust worthy chronicle hands down another account 
w^hieh d<>es not conflict with the fact that an embassy wus sent, 
but evidently fumishca the true reasons which movtHl .Attila 
to receive it fjivonmbly. Plague brnke out in the kirharkn 
boat and their loud ran short>^ and at the same time troops 
arrived from the OAst, sent by Marckn to the aid of Italy. 


^ Fi>r OcTLoadiua AviclnU^, CoD^lil in 
4hj0, bw A].kiU. Kpp, i 9. 

♦ Pope Jm in hw iScrwlff i* 

4 p»L Ffiri ft PavH, Ixx JfJlTr (P-/#, M)-, 
lOiibflMy rcfLirM tu ihh mvii4ijrtn, not 
to tHut of Uio V'audbh In: (iw 

Un»p:onj¥itui, R<m\£ in f4< A^i, 

L £liU]k Warn itv ht Mk*, thr' 
k^iitijra wr tbo pfutetilsm uf iIie huhIb 
I hot ilrliveml K4iilir fmin ili'iith ? 

■ nydnlilliip 151 . ArnNh^UllE 
PriMtfiMi f,roriliiaB»p ffVL it was 


oum ttniawllnra w4lo deciJitl 
him tiH A^i^uiloil tll0 ide-u iif marchEnR 

tci Hi.jmo hy teminding him ih.\t 
Al^ne hadtclinl S h-n* weekB after its 
culture, Tlitw may lie ^iiDeitbiii^ in 
thin. Altitu** 4ecr«Uirtc« wpre doubt- 
efwfi Ol hrihwu 

*■ It may he tjutcrtl that la t l» winter 
i4 jro-151 11 nlv ^^rrd fri itn a fte-fi-tv 
famme. Sre A"or/i ^'2 rif V'atf^nl Uiian 
(Jart^ 31, 4^1) ij r^jpanm Jainfin 

per ifJam litAmm 
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If hw hoj^t waB suffering freira pestileace, and iX troops arrived 
from tlie cast, we can imdersfaind tlmt Attila was forced to 
v^ithdraw^ But whiitever terms were arrangedj lie did not 
pretend that they meant a permanent peace. The question of 
Flonoria was left unsettiedj and he threatened that he would 
come ajgain and do worse things in Italy unless she were given 
lip with the due portion of the Iniperial possessions^ 

Attila survived his Italian cxpedJtifm only one year. His 
nttcndaiits found him dead one moniing^ and the bride w^hoin he 
had iiiiirried the night before sitting btiside his bed in teara.“ 
Hls death was ascrilied to the bursting of an arterVj hut it 
was jilso rumoured that he had been siain by the woman in his 
sleep.® 

With the death of Attihi^ the Empire of the HunSj which had 
no natuml cohesion^ was soon sii^ttered to the winds, Aniung 
his numerous children there w'aa none of coinDiaziding abilitv+ 
none who had the strength to remove his brothers and step into 
his father^B place, and they proposed to divide the inheritance 
int<* portions. This was the opj>ortuiiity of their G ernian: vassals^ 
ivho did not chooso to allow' themselves to bo allotted to various 
masters like herds of cattle. The rebellion was led by i;lLrdaiie^ 
the Gepid, Attila^s chief adviser. In Parmonia near the river 
Xotlau another battle of the nations was fought^ and the eoalitlou 
of Ccniian vassals, Gepids, Ostrogoths^ PugiaiiB, lleruJs and the 
rest, utterly defeated the host of their Hun lords (a.u. 45 ^ 1 ). It 
ia not improbable that the Germans received encouragement and 
support from the Emperor ilarcianA 

This event led to OonBiderable changes in the geographical 
distribution of the barbarian peoples. The Huns theineelves 
w'CTC scattered to the winds, ^me remained in the w'est, but 
the greater part- of them fled to the regions north of the L<jwcr 
Danube^ where we shall presently find them^ under tw'o of 
Attila s sons, plajring a part in the troubled histeiy o( the Thracian 
province^. The Gcpids emended their posver over the whole of 
Dacia {Sicbenburgen), along with the plains betwreen the Theiss 
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and the Danube which had been tJie habitation of the Huns.^ The 
Emperor Mafciun was deeply interested in the new dinpositlon 
of the Gernian nations, and hits diplomacy aimed at amnging 
tbem in such a way that they would inutnaily check each other. 
He seems to have made an ailiauce i.Tith the Gcpids which proi^ed 
exeeptioiLaUy permanent." He assigned to the Oatrogotks Kettle- 
ment-e in northern Paiinoma* as federates of the Empire. The 
Itiigians found new abodes on the north banks of the Danube, 
opposite to Koricum, where they alsc} w ere for some yeara federate^ 
of Rome. The Seiriana settled fart her cast^ and were the northern 
neighbours and foes of the Ostrogoths in Paimonia; and the 
Henils found territory in tlie same vieLnity—perhapa between 
the Scirians and Ttugians.® Rut Irofu aU these peoples there 
was a continual flow into the Homan Empire, men aeekmg mili- 
tikty semte. In the dcpopnlntcd pro^inecs of Ill>Ticura and 
Thrace there was room and demand for new settlers, Rngiaiis 
were scttlod in Bizyo and Aicadiopobs; ■* Scirkns m Lfjwer 
Moesia,® 

The battle of the Nedao w^as an arbitrament far more moment¬ 
ous thim the battle of Maurica^ The catjistrophc of the Huii 
power was indeed inevitable, for the soemi fabric of the IIues and 
all their social instincta were opposed to the concentration and 
organisation which could alone maintaiii the permanence of their 
empire. But it was not the less important that the catastrophe 
arrived at tins particular moment—^important both for the Ger¬ 
man i>eop!c& and for the Empire. Although their power dis¬ 
appeared, at one stroke^ into the void from w'hich it had so 
suddenly arisen, we shall see, if we reflect for a moment^ that 
it aHected profoundly the course of history- The invasion of the 
nomads in the fourth century had precipitated the Visigoths 
from Dacia into the Balkan peninsula and led to the disaster of 
HadrianoplOj and may be said to liave determined the whole 
chain of Viaigothic histor)% Eut apart from thb special con¬ 
sequence of the Hun uivasion^ the Hun empire |ierformed a 
function of mach greater significance in European history. It 

^ JordanAS, CtL SCk- Te ia prob- aad tLu KiTaii^?ii]t.»iil lutcil liU Ibe 
al>ld tbat th&y iUiki hjid fhiirt of fall oMIici Gopiil powvr. 

WnlncKiA, teo np. ett L 30S. ■ Schmidt, SSS. 

* -l^urdAne^ i^. ^ Jozdjuijcflji ib. 2SJ. Vp. John .\tlL 
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liel|>ed to retard the whole prcHL-etis of the Germtin disnicii^ber- 
meiit of the Empire. It did this in ways : \n the first plaice, 
by controlling many of the East OerinuiL peoples beyond the 
Danube^ from whom the Empire had most to fear; and in the 
second place, by constantly supplybig fioman generals whth 
uiLxiliaries who proved an invaluable resouree in the struggle 
w'ith the German enemies. Tiie devastations w'hich aoiiie of the 
Roiiian provinces suffered from the Tluna in the hist years of 
Theo<ioaius IL and Valentinian III. mnat be esteemed a loss 
which was more than set ofl by the support which Hmmie arms 
had f{)r many years lent to the Empire \ especially if w o consider 
thatf as subsequent events show^edj the Germans would have 
committed the same depredations if the Iluna had not been 
there. This retardation of the process of dismemberment, en¬ 
abling the Imj^rial government to main tain Itself^ for a longer 
period, in those lands which were destined ultimately to become 
Teutonic kingdoms^ was all in the interest of civiJhmtion ; for 
the Germans^ who in almost all esses were forced to establish 
their footing on Imperial teiritoiy mfoed^ati^ and then by degrees 
converted this dependent relation into independent oovranty, 
were more likely to gain some faint apprehension of Roman 
orderp some slight taste for Roman civLLi.^tiobp than if their 
eoTcers of eouqueat had been leiss grudnal and impeded. 

§Ok Dmihs of Aetim (4h4) and Val^fiman III. {455) 

The reward of Aetiiis for supporting Vaientiiiian's throne for 
nearly thirty years was that he should Ml by Valcntinian's 
hand. One of the most ptundnent ^nators and miiiisters since 
the later yeiim of Honorlus was l^etronJus Maximus.’ He had 
been twice Prelwt of RomCp tmee Praetorian Prefect of Italy ; 
ho had twice held the conKiikhip ■ and in 445 ’wc find him 
a Patrician, He Imd a distinguished pedigree, though we do 
not know it; perhs{is be was ccmnoctcd witli the great Anician 
gens, ilut he probably ow'ed his prestige and influence more to 
his immcnac wealth tlian to his family or to his official career^ 

^ lie Willi fome* Mrr.^aiy. in 4]l3- in ihe Fcmm of Tmjnn. mil ihrn^ hifl 
■ll"p uml PirfiN't r»f tliR Citj in 420-I2I. diALin|^uh{>fl pedynw is re'tffrt^l tft, 

l>n Imylai; fhii K ■tktue wii4 n pinoarw^ [VA.L 

vrccttHil III him hy thd Ertiper^n, uh vi. Hi^ fiml nauELljih3|i vjiie in 

the |ioiitkjn iif the itetliilir and ihr H<N’iijn 4 tr» Via, 
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Hti W'AB a notable fifpire at Rome* with hh eoiiBpioiidiia way dl 
life, hia banquets, hia lavish expense, his letimies, liiB Literaiy 
piiranits, his estates^ liia extenBjve! patronage.” ^ In A.t). 454 
he was approachbig im sbttietli yeai. He bore personal enmity 
against Aetius and determined to oust him from power. 

He discovered that the KentimcntH of Hera^diiis, a eimucb 
who had the Emperor's ear, were stmiliir to his own* The two 
oonapired together, and persuaded Valentiziian that he w'oiild 
(M^rish at the liands of x4etiiis unless he hastened to slay him 

V'alentinian listened to this counsel and devised death against 
Ids powerful genemh One day, when Aetius was in the Palace, 
laying some financial statement before the Emperor, Valentininn 
suddenly leaping from his throne oeonsed hbii of treason, and not 
allowing him time to defend Mmsell, drew his aword and rushed 
upon the defenceless minister, who w'as at the seme moment 
attserked by the chamberhun Herdcbus. Thus perished the 
Patrician Acting {September a.d, 454). A poet wrote bis 
epitaph: ^ 

Plneidus mikotsvil fiL-mivir umerui: 

and it IS said that some: one afterguards boldly told the truth to 
ValentinJan, Vou have cut off your right hand with your left.” 
Who was now to save Italy freun the Vandals ? 

Petre^nius Maximus assuredly w^as not the man for the task. 
It was his nnibition to be “ the Patrician ” ol the Empemr, but 
he reckoned without Heracllug. The eunuch ]>efs:iinded Valen- 
tinian tlmt, being well rid of the oppressive influenee of Aetius, 
be w'ould act foolishly if he tnijiafeired the ptwer to Maximus. 
Bitterly <lisappointcd, Maxiinus wove auotlier ziiurdenjua plot. 
He sought out two barbarians, Optib an<i Thruiistikr who had 
been peruoiud ret^dne^ of Aetius, had fought in hia oampaignSp 
and enjoyed the favour of the EmiNcror.^ He urgwl these men 
lo avenge their master, and the bisue n^ay be told in a chron¬ 
icler’s wairds: 

** It seemed goixl to Valentinian to ride in the Campua^krtiiis 
w ith a few guards accompanii-d by Optila and ThmustUa and 

^ ^Ldonium Ep^p. u. 13, tr. Drdt^hn. tdpUi J/oihniTi rirPHJ 
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tlieir attcndAiiEii, And nhthu lie dismounted proceeded to 
practise archery, Optila imd those with him attacked 1dm i 
Optila utnick Valeiitinian on the templej and when the prince 
turned to «ee who struck him dealt him a second blow on the 
face and felled him. Tliraustita slew Ileniclius. And the two 
assassins taking the Imperial diadem and the horse hastened to 
Maxiiniift, They escaped all punishment for their deed/* ^ The 
day of tlie murder was March 16^ a.d, 455, 

These two bloody deeds mark the beginning of a new dis¬ 
astrous |jeriod in the history'' of the western provinces* The 
strong man who might have averted the Lmniincnt danger from 
the Vandals, and the weak man whose mere existence held Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain together, were removen:!; there was no general 
to take the place ol Aetius, “the last of the Roiiians/'s as 
tht^re was no itiale member of the Theodoaian house to succeed 
Valwntinian. A chronicler speaks ■ of the Patrician Aetiua as 
the great safety of the western republic ** <)ccid€ 7 Uidi^ 

reijiabii^e the terror of king Attila ; “ and with him the 

Hc?>perian realm fell, and up to the present day has not Isccn 
able to raise its head.” Wo can comprehend this judgment [ the 
dejith of Aetiiis was a grave event. He was the greatest of the 
three Romans who had responsible for the defence of Italy 
and the western provinces aince the fall of StiUeho, and he wm 
to have no Eoinan successor. Two years after his death the 
supreme conitnuiid of the Imperial forces would again pass into 
the binds of a Romanised German, But we must not leave out 
of sight the importance of the death of his master Valentinian 
without male ofispring. A legitimate hdr of the Theotlosiun 
house would hove prevented some of the troubles which befell 

anhliutwi hy ^1uLh>r to Jota AJit. 
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§ r>, Ckri^lmn awi P^mi Spccuhlions m the Cahmities 
of the Emjnrc 

An amazbig sequence of oventR had surprked the Enipijc alter 
the death of Theodosius the Great- Provincaa had been seized 
by barbaroiia invaders, and the very soil of Italy desecrated by 
German violence, Tlie sight of Rome herself stricken and in¬ 
stil ted, no loa^^r able to speak the language of a mbtims but 
cotiijiellcd to bargain with the iiitmdeis on her own territory, 
could not fall to make men aak, ** What la the cause of these 
diwiaters ? Civil ware there have been in the paat, cmr frontiers? 
have been crossed, our provinces invaded, but since the Gauls 
bore down on Rome nearly eight hundred years ago, the queen 
of the w orld has never been violated and plundered by a foreign 
enemy till now, and it hardly entered any man's dream that 
such a horror might some day come to pass,” In that ago there 
was probably no one who hehl the new that political and social 
changes depend on the aeries of antecedent events and tha t sudden 
catiLStrophes are no e,vception. It was in the will of heaven, the 
anger of divine tyrants, or the inscrutable operariona of the slare^ 
that men were prone to seek explanations of shocking or un* 
expected public calamities. 

Pagan patriots had no difficulty in sol ring the problem. “ So 
long,” they said, " the gods under whose favour Rome won 
her Empire were supreme, so bug as the traditions of the ancient 
religion were preser\^cd, our empire flourished and was impreg¬ 
nable. But now their temples are destroyed, impioua hands have 
been laid on the altare, the w orship of our divinities has been 
proclaimed a crime. And what is the reisult ? Has the alien 
deity, who has usurped their time-honoured prerogatives, con¬ 
ducted the state to now gbrj- or even to its old prosperity. On 
the contrary, the result of his supremacy is rapine and ruio. 
The Empire is inimdated by a wild tide of rapacious savages, 
the dominions of Rome are at their mercy^ her sword ia broken, 
and her lofty walls have been scaled. These are the gifts that 
Constantine and the religion of Galilee, w hich he embraced m a 
disastrous honr> have liestow'od upon the world.” ^ 

^ T]]ia jKhlnt ol view nppedra in tilt writLnp pagan IlilV^riw Hkt 
£una].iiua pmU .ZueimuB. 
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Sinsilar argiinieiita had been tir^ed long before, [ji 

tlie third century pagflns hiid made Cliristiaiiity answerable fnr 
plaguKf, droughfa, nnd viam; mture Iicrself/tbey tried, had 
changed, since the advent of thia ahominable religion. Two 
African divines had replied to the cliai^, Capriati the bishop 
of Carthage declared ^ that the disasters of his day were signs 
of the approaching end of the world, and the inference might 
be drawm that they did not much matter in view- <>f the vast 
event BO soon ta happen. AnH>biiis of Sicca, inilf n century 
[atcr, in Ills Sewn Book^ (he Xalimnt, met the argiimenta 

of the heathen by |>oiiiting out that before the aj>^M!araiice of 
Cltristianit)'^ the world had been the scene of as great or rather 
of greater calainitieB, 

l^at ill the early fifth century there was Ktufl for a more 
telling indictment, and one to which the average Christian of 
that age might find it hand to produce a coii\diicing answer^ 
And the Chriatian himself might have his ow n difficultieii. Ilow, 
he might wonder, k it compatible with a wise and just govern^ 
ment of the universe that the gwily who hold the right opinion 
concerning the nature of tJie Trinity should suffer all these 
horrors at the hands of barbarians, and that those barbarians 
who believe in a blaaphenious iiercsy, which places them as 
mucli as the heathen ontside the Christian |>ule, should triumph 
over tis and wrest our prorincr^ from 

Such questionings evoketl three books. Africa, Spain, and 
Cl Old each contributed an answer, one a work of genius, the other 
two dull but remarkable each in its wav- 

Tlic first, as it was the gieatest, wm Angustino's C% of G&L 
Augustine bad been deeply inipresserl by the capture of Rome by 
Afuric, and he recogni:^ that the aitnatioii of the worlj called 
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for a Cliiiatiaii explanation in reply to the criticisms of the 
pagans who made the new' tellgfoii respoiiflible for Romeos inJ^- 
fortunes. The motive imd occasion of the work^ wliich seems 
to have outgrown ita original scope, may account for some 
of its defects.^ It is one of the greatest elTorts of Christian 
apecuktioiit but the execution h not erpial to the conception, 
and the fundamental conception it^If wim not original. The 
work consists of two distinct sections wliieh might just as well 
have formed tw'o indepenrient treatisM. The first section {Rk^. 
i.-x.) is a polemic against pagan religion and pagan philosophjea, 
in which it is shown that |>oIythdsin is not ncccssarj' to secure 
hapj>inesa either in thk worlrl or in the next. The most effective 
argument is that which hnd been already used by ArEiobiua: 
t he nwseriea whkh w e auffer to-day are no exception to the general 
enurse of experiencei for we have only to read the history of 
Rome to find them [jaraltcled or e.vcecdcd. The writer insists 
that eaitldy glory and prosperity arc unnecessary for true happi¬ 
ness. These things were bestowed on Con^taatkie the Great, 
but that was Ln onler to prove tliat they are not incomiHitiblc 
with the life of a Christian. On the other hand, if the reign of 
Cliristian Jovian was shorter than that of the 0 |io 3 tate Julian, 
and if Oratian wna fussaAStiialod, there were di\inc rntimations 
that glory and long life arc not the true reward of Christian 
fajtb.^ Such an argument was not likely to make much Ln^- 
preaflion upon pagaiis. 

But the answer of Augustine to the questions which were 
perplexing the world is not to be found iii the limt fjart of his 
work. He realised that any aatii^factory solution of the problem 
must lie in direovering a harmony between the aettial events 
of history and the general plan of the universe. The synthEKis 
which he framed for the interpretation of history ag part of a 
general scheme of things is an essay in that field of speculation 
w hich is know'll nowadays as the pliUosophy of liititori^ It can 
hardly, however, be described as philosopticab for the premireea 
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Dll which it ifl based are not derived from but from 

revelation^ 

Aiigustinc^s coneeption ia that the key to the hiatory of the 
human race ia to be found in the cocjdstcnce side by aide of two 
cities or states vvhJcli are radically opposed to each other in 
their natures, principlca^ and endsp the Civitas Dei and the 
Civitas Tcnena, It may be observed that this conception wus 
not original ■ Augustine derived it front hia Donatist friend 
Tychonius. The origins of both these states go back to a time 
when man did not yet exist; the City of God w^aa founded by 
the creation of the angch?^ the other city by the rebellion of the 
angels who fell. Since the ain of Adam the history of each 
of these cities, ** intertwined and mutually mixed ” 
quod<im moilo inriccmfue has been running its conr^e* 

The vast majority of the human race have been and are eitiiiens 
of the earthly cit>% of which the end is death. The minoritj 
who belong to the heavenly city are during their aojoum on 
earth merely foreigners or pitgrijiis {per^nni) in the earthly 
city. Till the conversion of the first Genlile to Christianity 
the membeira of the C'ity of God belonged cxelnsively to the 
Hebrew race and its patriaTchal ancestor; and Augustine 
determines the chief divisions of universal hh^tory by the great 
epocha ol the Biblical record : the Flood, Abraham^ David, the 
Captivity, and the birth Christ.® This last event is the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth period, in wliich we are living at present; and 
the sisith period b the last. For the periods of history corresrMind 
to the days of Creation^ nod as God rested on the seventh dny, 
m the seventh period will witness the triumph of the hcavenlv 
City and the eternal rest of its citiiseiiHx To the question how 
long ^vil! the sixth period last, Augustme replies that he docs 
iif>t know,5 Tn this connexion he tells us an Lnterest.bg fact. 
An oracle was current among the pagans, and seems to have 
given them much eoiisolatiou, that the Christian religion would 
disappear from the world at the end of years. It was said 
that the discij>]e Peter had been able by his sorceries to imperse 
upon the world the worship of Christ for this period^ bnt at its 
termination the work ol the wizard would dissolve like a dream, 

^ On iMi influence in later UMOtt bm chnjncJojricjil Bc^icme W'ortwJ out liy 
-\r N. PMieal UinpolyluB, Soxtiu Juliui; Afrieanujit 

i:ft Augtuiiiu^s Viijf of Gad, tuul FluBcbiUB. 
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Aii^ustibe triimipliantlj;* and perhaps with n certain 

reliefj that more years than 3&5 Lad already elapsed since tlie 
Crucifixion p and that there was no sign of the fulfilment of the 
omcle.^ 

To a modem j and poisaLbly also to an ancient^ inquirer. 
Aiig^LLSfine’s work would have been more interesting if he had 
seriously addressc^l himself to an historical study of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Roman Enipires, which according to him were the 
two principal embodiments of the earthly Qty. Bnt he en* 
trenches himself and remaina aimost immovably fixed in his 
headquarters in Judaea^ and the excurEions which he makes 
into other iregiuna arc few and slight. Many of his notices of 
events in secutar histfiry are simply triviaL 

ITavuig completed hia historical survey he devotes the lost 
portion of Ids work to an exposition of the ultimate goal to 
which the world and the human race are travelling. He exaniiiiua 
the question of the Last Judgment^ cx[mtiHtes on the fiery death 
which is the destiny of the earthly City, and ends with a disenssion 
on the bliss whicli aw'aita the ciili^eiia of the City of Ood, 

Aumng the thinkers of the IVliddle Ages the infiuence of 
Augu.stine'a work w^ent far and deep. But his fruitful conception 
was lodged in ft somewhat dreary mansion. If the pokniical 
section which he intends to be a preliminary defeat of the enemies 
of the City of God - had been omitted^ the w'orfc would have 
gained in siinpltcity. But the main ar^^umeiit itaelf, altliougli 
it has a definite architectural scheme** m marred by dlduseneas 
and digressions. Augustine did not possess the literary^ art or 
conirikund the method of lucid exposition whereby the firince 
of Greek philosophers compels hb readers to assbt bi the 
building of the City, “ of which a model [perchance is in heaven/^ 
with breathless interest from page to page and from section to 
section. Tlmre is at least one part which may hold the attention 
of the reader, fascinated by the very Iiorror, the Book in which 
this arch-advocate of theological materialism and vindictive 
punishment expends all Iiis ingenuity in pre^ring that the fire 
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of hell is litcnil fire and .spares nfi effort to cut off the j^lrndercfit 
chance that the vast titajorlty of his fellow-beings will not he 
tormented throughout etemitv* 

Augustine hod produced a book which tratiscended in ini' 
portance its original motive. But it Ie this motive wliich con- 
ceniH us here. It was to teach the world to take a right view 
of the miafortimea whic.h were k^falbng the Empire, and to 
place them in their true perspective. He aaja in effect to the 
I>agans. “ Tliesc nnsfortujies arc notliing c-vceptionalj they are 
simply part of the heritage of your City of sin and death^ 
To the dinstiana he aaid, These things do not really concern 
you4 Your interestK are not affected by the caloinitica of a 
country in which you are merely foreipners.*^ This theory 
might be consolatory, but if it w'ere jircased to its logical.con¬ 
clusion it would Assuredly be destructive of the spirit of patriot¬ 
ism ; and, though the author would doubtless have deprecated 
this criticism^ he docs not consider the secular dutiea of Chris' 
tians towards the state of which they arc citizens in the earthly 
sense. 

He Was conscious that his treatment nf the history of llume 
was casual and superficial, and he thought that a fuller develop¬ 
ment of hhi historical argument in reply to the pagans was 
desirable. He requested Ms friend Ororius, a Bpnnisli priest, 
to supply this need. He said to Oroslus, xSearch the aimals of 
the past, collect all the calamities which they record, wars, 
plagues, famines, earthquakes, fires, and crimes, and write a 
history of the w nrld. Thus my general refutation of the charges 
of the unbelievere who impute to our religion the present mis^ 
fortunes, wdiich they allege to be unusual, wDl be proved abtin- 
dantly by a long array of facts.” ® A work entitled Htslonej^ to 
the Pa^ns w:lh the outcome of this request, and it may 
thiis be regarded as a sort of sujNpteiueiit to the Cittf of 
Perhaps it deserves more than any other book to t>e described 
as the first attempt at a universal liisforv% and it was probably 
the worst. TMt it had considerahte vogue In the Middle Ages, 
and gave currenc}" to the idea of four great nionardiics, the 
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^byJoDiau, Carthaginian, Mat^edonian, and Roman, correspond- 
uig to the four points of the compass.^ 

Fifteen or twenty years after the completion of Augostine's 
work Sdlvian, a pKeat of Marseilles, wrote hk treatise On the 
Government oj Corf,* dealing from a diilerent point of view with 
the same problem which had suggested the bonks of Augustine 
and Orosius. Salviao addresses liis diseoiirae expressly to 
Christians, for he has no hojie that his arguments would 
have any effect upon pagans s ife pro|)Ounds the question : 
How comes it that we Christians who believe in the true God 
are more miserable than all men ? Ls God indiflercut to tis ? 
Has he renounced the business of governing the world ? If he 
regards human affairs, why are we weaker and more unfortunate 
than all other peoples ? M\v are we conquerctl by the bar¬ 
barians ? Salvian’s answer ia, M'c suffer these evils Ifecause we 
deserve them. If. living b such mce and wickedness as we 
do, we flourished and were happy, tlieri indeed God might be 
accused of not goveriii ng. In support of h is argument tlie author 
Iiaiids an appalling picture of the condition of the Empire, 
Hk descript ions of the corruptness of the administration and 
of the oppression of the poor by the rich furnish the modem 
historian with an instructive conuaetitajy on those Ini[tfiiaj 
laws w’hich attempt to restrain the rapicity of public officials, 
Saivinn docs not forget to dwell, with the ieal of a churchman, 
oil the general love of unedifying pleasures, the games of the 
circus and lieentioua plays in the theatre, amusements of which 
the average Christian was not less avid tlinn the average pagan. 
Rut, it might be objected, we, whatever be our faults, have 
at least right theological beliefs, whereas the barbarians who 
are iiermitted to overcome us are hesthcti or heretics. That is 
true, replies Salviaa; in just one point we are better than 
they ; hiit otherwise they are better than wc. He then proceeds 
to enlarge on the virtues of tlie barbarians, which he uses, some- 
W'hat as Tacitua did in tlie Genmniut as a foil to Roman civilisa¬ 
tion, Among the Germnns, or even among the Huns, we do 
not see the poor ojppresscd by the rich. If the Alaraonnl are 
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givtn to drunkenness, if tLe Franks and Hanjs are perjured and 
perfidious, Lf the Alans ate rapacious^ are not all these vic^ 
found among us ? On the other hnnd^ the Vandals have put 
the provincials to shame by their high etondard of sexual 
morolityp and if the Raxons are ferocioiua and the Goths perfidious^ 
both these peoples are wonderfully chaste. 

There is no relief in Salvian^a gloomy pictnre. It must 
be accepted with the reserv'cs with which we must always 
qualify the rlietoric of preachers or satirists when they denounce 
tiie vices of their age. But the tone of despondency is genuine. 
He says that “ the Eoman Eepublic is either dead^ or at least 
is drawing her last breath in those parts in which she still iieems 
to be alive/’ ^ He speaks as if this were a fact which waa beyond 
dispute and to which men had already become accustomed, 
Jlore than thirty years had elajised since the news of the Goths 
at Rome had surprised Jerome in his retreat at Bethlehem and 
extorted the cry, Qwid salvum est si Bojm perU ? Meanwhile 
the Romans had quickly recovered from the sliock and had 
almost forgotten it. The calamity of the provinces did not 
move them to alter their way of life or renounco their usual 
aiiniPenientK, And the one phrase that is worth remembering 
in xSalviaa^s gloomy, declamatory book is the epigram on Rome, 
Mofi^ur pt ridels 

I 7, J/cHfcr?i FicirJ on fJir. Collftpse of (he 

The explanations of the ealamities of the Empire which ha ve 
been hazarded by rncMlem writers are of a different order frtjm 
thfjiie vvbich occurred to witnesses of the events^ but they are 
not much more STLtlsfj'iiig. The illustrious historian whose name 
will always be ftssoeiated with the “Decline” of the Roman 
Empire invoked “ the principle of deeayj” a ]>rinciple which 
has itself to be explomed. Depopulation, the Christian reJigioii^ 
the fiscal system have all l>een assigned as causes of the Empire's 
decline in strength,“ If these or any of them were responsible 
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for iU diz^rncmboriiicnt by the b^l^ba^iall§ in Llie it may 

be aakecl hitvr it wag tbat in the East, where the aiinie causes 
operated+ the Empire aiirviv^cd much longer intact and nuit^. 

Conisider dejK)|juhitioD. The depopulatipn of Italy was an 
unportaTit fact and it had far-reaching couKCtiuencea,^ But it 
wad a process which IumI probably reached its limit in the Linie 
of AugUdtUd^ There is no evidence tlmt the Empire was less 
populous in the fourth and Efth centuries than in the hrstv- 
Thc “sterility of the humau harvest'" in Italy and Greece 
aOeeted the hiatory of the Empire from its very beginning, but 
does not explain the collaji^e in the fifth century. The truth is 
that there are two distinct queatioiis which have been confused. 
It id one tiling to seek the caused which changed the Euinan State 
from what it w'as in the best days of the Republic to what it had 
become in the age of Theodosius the Great—a change which from 
certain points of ^=iew may be called a dechne.” It Ls quite 
another thbig to ask why the State which could resist its enemies 
on many frontiers in the daya of Diocletian and Constantine 
and Juliau suddenly gave way in the days of Honoiius. ** De¬ 
population ” may partly supply the ansiver to the fir&t qucj^ 
tion, but it Lg not an answer to the second. Nor can the events 
which tninsferred the greater part of western Europe to German 
masterd be accounted for by the numbers of the |ieopIed who 
invaded it. The notion of vast hosts of warriors, nuni- 
berctl by hundreds of thoiisands^ pouring over the froiitierSj 
is, as we saw^ perfectly untrue.^ The total number of one of 
the large Eo^gt German nations probably seldom e.vceeded 100,000^ 
and ita army of Eghting men tan rarely have been morei than 
from "20,000 to 30,000. They were not a deluge, overwhelming 
and im^istible^ and the Empire hod a wreJl-organisod military' 
e-st^bhsliment at the end of the fourth centuryj lolly suffilcieiit 
in ea{)able hands to beat them back. As a matter of fact, since 
the defeat at Hadrianople which vm due to the biunders of 
Valens, no very iiiiportant battle w'as w'on by German over 
[m]>erial forces during the whole course of the invasions. 

It has often been alleged that Christianity In its ^xiliticai 
eEecta was a dismtegrating force and tended to weaken the 
pow'ef of Eome to resist her enemies. It is difBcult to ^ thnt 
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it lifld any such tcndencj^j so long as this Church itaelf was uuited. 
Theological hercvnics were indeed to prove a disintegrating force 
in the East in the iwsveoth oentury^ when differences in doctrine 
which had alienated the Christians in Egv^pt and S^Tia fr^ni 
the government of Constantinople facilitated the eonqoesta 
of the Saracens- But, after the defeat of AriamBm, there was 
no such vital or deep-reaching dlvkion in the West, and the 
effect of Christianlt}’' was to unite, not to sever, to cheeky rather 
than to emphasise, nationaL or seotional feeling. In the jjolitical 
calculations of Constantine it was probably this ideal of unitVt 
as a Counterpoise to the centrifugal tendencies witich had been 
dearly revealed in the third century, that was the great recom- 
meiidatioti of the religion which he raised to power-^ Kor is 
there the least reason to suppose that Christian teachiDg had the 
practical effect of making men less loyal to the Empire or less 
ready to defend iC The Christians were as pugnacious as the 
lagans. Some might read Au^stiiie^s Ciljf of God with cdifica- 
tion^ but pmhabi}' veiy' few' iiitcrjircted its theory witli such 
strict practical Il^c as to be indifferent to the safety of the 
b^pire- Hardly the author hiuiKelfp though this lies been 
disputed. 

It Tvas not long after Alaric*s capture of Rome that Volusian^ 
n pagan senator of a distinguished family,- whose mother wris a 
Christian and a friend of Augustine, proposed the question whether 
the teaching of CJiristiaiiity b not fatal to the welfare of a State, 
because a Christian smitten on one cheek would if he followed 
the piecepts of the Cospel tiLm the other to the smiter. We 
have tJie letter ^ in which Augustine answers the question and 
skilfully e^Kplains the text so as to render it consisteiit with 
common sense. And to show that warfare is not forbidden 
another text b quoted in which soldiers w'ho ask What shall 
we do ? ” are hidden to Do violence to no iiisn, neither accuse 
any falsely^ and be content with your wages.^' They are uot 
told not to serve or fight. The bishop goes on to suggest that 
those who wage a just war are really acting tniscria>rditer^ in a 
spirit of mercy and kindness to their enemies, as it is to the tnie 
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interests of their enemies thst their vices shauld be corrected^ 
Aiiguntine's misencorduer laid dowD uiiintentionaily a dangeraus 
and hypocritical doctrine for the justification of war, the same 
principle which was used for justifying the liiquisition. But 
his definite statement that the Chrlstiaii disciphne does not 
condemn all v^'nrs was equivalent to saving that Christians 
were bound as much as pagans to defend Rome againsti the 
barbarians. And this was the general vievr. All the leading 
Ohurchmen of the fifth century were devoted to the Imperial 
idea, and when they worked for peace or compromise, as they 
often did, it was always when the cause of the barbarians was 
in the ascendant and resistance seemed hopeless.^ 

The truth is that the success ol the barbarians in penetratmg 
and foundjng states in the western prov^incea cannot be explained 
by any general considerations, It is accounted for by the aetual 
events and would bo clearer if the story were Imowti more 
fnlly. The gradual colbjisc of the Roman jiower in this 
aectiuu of the Empire was the oonsequerice of a eeries of 
cohlingetU etJenfs, Ko general causes can be assigned that made 
it inevitable* 

The first contingency was the irruption of the Huns into 
Eiux>pet an event Ksulting from causes which were quite Inde¬ 
pendent of the weakness or strength of the Roman Empire. It 
drove the Visigoths into the Illyrian proAinecs, and the dilfi- 
cult situation was unhappily mlHmajiaged, One Emperor was 
defeat>ed and lost his life • it w'as his mvn fault. That disaster, 
which need not have oecumHlj was a second contingency.^ f JLs 
sncceasoT ahow'ed a whole fetlcrate narion to settle on provincial 
soil; be took the line of least resistance and estabEshed an 
unfortunate jirecedent. He did not foresee consequences w'hieh, 
if he had hved ten or twenty 3 'ears longer, might not have ensued. 
His death was a third contingency. But the situation need have 
given no reason for grave alarm if the succession hud passed to 
an Emperor like MmseU, or Valentinian I,^ or even G rat Ian. 
Such a mail was not procreated by ThccKlosius and the govern- 
metit of the West w as inherited by a fecblc-miuded boy. That 
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was a f&urtli event, depeudcnt on caitses which had notldiig to 
do witL the ooiiditiou of the Empire. 

In themselves these events need not have led to disaster. 
If the guardian of Ifonorius and director of hk government 
had been a man of Koman birth and tradition, who coinTTiandcd 
the public conddenoe, a man sucb as Honorius hlinself was 
afterwards to find in Coustantius and his successor in AqtlnSp 
all might have been tolerably weU. But there was a point of 
weakness Ln the Imperial system, the practice of elevatmg 
Germans to the fiJghest posts of command in tlie amiy. It had 
grown up under Valeutinian I., Gratian, and Theodosius ; it 
had led to the rebellion of Maximus, and had cost Valetifcinian 11^^ 
his life. The German in whom Theodosius reposed his coniiilence 
and who assumed the control of a&irs on hia death probably 
believed that he was Eservung Enme faithfully, but it was a 
Singular misfortune that at a critical niomcnt when the Empire 
had to be defended not only agaiiu^t Germans without but against 
a German nation which had penetratod inside, the responsibility 
should have devolved upou a German. Stilicho did not intend 
to be a traitor, but his policy was aa calamitous as if he had 
platmed deliberate treachery. For it meant civil war. The 
dissatisfaction of the Romans in the West wjia exprcsscil in the 
.rebellion of Constantine, tlia successor of Maximus, and if 
Stilicho had had his way the soldiers of Honotiua and of Artadius 
w-ould have been killing one another for tbepoBsessionof Illyricuiu, 
When he died the miachief was done; Goths had Italy at their 
mercy, Gaul and Spain were overruji by other j^eoples. Uh 
Roman successors could not undo the reaulla of events which 
need never have happened. 

The tiupreuiacy of a Stilicho was due to the fact that the 
defence of the Empire had oome to de]>end on the enrolmeot of 
barloiriaiss, in large numbers, in the army, and that it was neces¬ 
sary to render the Bet\dce attractive to them by the prospect 
of junver and ivcaltb. This was, of course, a consequence of the 
decline in milUaiy spirit, and of depopulationj in the old civilised 
Mediterranean countries. The Germans in high command had 
been useful, hut the dangers involved in the policy had been 
shown in the cases of Silerubaudes and Arbogostes. Yet this 
policy need not have led to the disniembemient of the Empire, 
and but for that series of eliancea its westeni provinces would not 
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Lave been convcrt«l, aa and when tLey were, into Gennan 
kingdoms. It may be said that a Qeimaii penetration ol weatern 
Europe must ultiumtely have come about. But even if that 
wore certain, it might Lave happened in another a'ay, at a Jater 
time, mote gradually, end with less violence. The point of the 
present contention is that Rome’s loss of her provinces in the fifth 
century was not an “ inevitable effeet of any of those features 
whidi have beeu rightly or wrongly described as causes or 
consequences of her general ‘ decline.’ ” The central fact that 
Rome could not dispense with the help of barbarians for her wars 
harbnramm auxUio indigemus) may be held to be the 
cause of her calamities, but it was a weakness which might 
have continued to be far short of fatal but for the sequence of 
contingencies pointed out above. 


CHAFTER X 


LEO J, AND RlCT,\tER*S EULR JK ITALY 


§ 1* F^o L (a.d. 457^74) 


It w^is alwja^jfi a critical iHOmcnt when &n Emperor died without 
o desigi'iated succeaaor or a lueixiber of Ills family niiLrlvcd out to 
claim the diadem. Theodoaiua I. had created hh sona Angusti ■ 
Arcaditis had oo-npted his infant son ; TheDdusIu^ II. had 
designated Marcian ns hia successor Just before Ms death, and 
MareUn^a title was E^eoJed by Ms marrii^ with the Augusta 
Pulcheria, On Marcian a death the Thcodosian dynast\' had 
Come to an end, and the choice of a new Ejii|>eror rested with 
the army and the Senate. There was one ob\TOUs candidate^ 
AntheinitiSj who w^os the grandson of the great Praetorian Prefect 
and had married Marcianos daughter Euphemia. He had hcicl 
the office of Master of Soldiers In IllyricQiii, and had been consul 
in A. 0.455. But Marcian had not designated him aa his successor, 
and though the Senate perhaps vrould have liked to elect hini^^ 
he WU3 not favoured by the niaa of moat authority in the army, 
the patrician Aspar, who with Ms father Ardaburius had dis¬ 
tinguished himself thirty-five years before in the suppression of 
the usurper John. Being an Arian, as w^ell £is a barbarian, he 
could not hope to wear the Imperjo] diadem ; the only coturse 
oj^n to Ilia ambition was to secure the elevation of one on whose 
pliancy he might count. He chose IjCO, a native of Dacia and 
an orthodox Christian, who was tribune of the Mattlarii,* a legion 
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THE REIGN OF LEO / 


^ t 


belonging to the tr(X3|ja H-Jiich ^vere under the control of n 
Miiiitcr of Soldiers in praaienli. Aspar doubtless lield this post, 
as Leo wos liis rfomesftViw. The Senate was unable to reject the 
geueraJ’s nominee and [on February 7) Leo waa crownal at the 
Falace of Ilebdoraon. As there was no Augustus or Augusta 
to perform the ceremony of coronation, this duty ^vas assigned 
to the Fatrlareh AimtoJJua, who had perhaps taken some part 
in the coronation of ilareiand We have a contemporary descrip¬ 
tion of the coremoniea connected with Leo's elevation, tJiough 
the act of crowning is {lassed over. 

The senators and officials, the Scholarian guards, the troops 
which ^veIV present in the capital, and the Patriarch gatliered 
at the Campus in the ilchdomoii. TJie military insignia, the 
lahara and the standonls, lay on the ground, aIi began to cry, 
“ Hear, O God, we call upon thee, W will be Einjieror. The 
public weal demands I,co. The army demands Is'o. The 
palace exjiects j^o. This is the wish of the palace, the army, 
and the fienate,” Then Leo ascended the tribunal or raised 
)>lutfon!i, and a chain was placed on JiLs head, and artotber in 
his right hand, hy oBicera.® fnimedlately the lahara were 
coUectcii, and all cried i " Leo Augustus, thou con<^uerc 3 t! ® 
God gave thee, God will keep thee. A long reign 1 God will 
protect the Christian hmpire." Then the Carididati closed round 
him and held their hacked shields over his head. At this stage 
he must have retired into the palace where he pnt on the Iriii»rial 
robes and the actual ooronation was jwrfomnid.'’ He came forth 
again bearing the diadem, and was ailored by all the officials, in 
order of precedence. Then lie took a shield' and spear and was 
acclaimed itncw. When the cjics ceased, he replied, through 
the mouth of the moffitter a lifteUu,^ in the following w ords : 

“ Impcmbor® Caesar Leo, Victorious, Ever August (saith) ; 
Almighty God and your choice, most valiant lellow-soldieia. 


Noi. />i^.. Of. VI. tl, V. 47. Jjtct'i 
r>Acun origin is inifnt icifi£>d by 
duifr iv.,p, Jmhn Slab Riy, 

. waj4 A Ttirmnun jfi. 

4Ul tbo rojib cpf Giimit, 

^ Sm abcTD, p, 2^^^ 
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ti^K^ at the ek^vatictf^ ai AnMtjuHHn 
(Cciniit, Poqih, irp. Ci$. |i. 433)v Tll^ 
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el«ct«J mu EniiK-rorof tlie Roiniiii Stok.” Atl: “ L«« Auguntuii, 
thou (sinfjuertst. lie who rhosu thee will heep theo, God will 
protect lii.s choice.” Leo: ** Ye shall Jiave me as your master autl 
ruler, who shared tho tolls which as your foliow-aoldicr I learned to 
bear With you.” Ml: “ Our good fortune? The anny accepts thee 
as Emperor, 0 conqueror. We all desire tlico." J,eo: “I have 
decided W'hat donatives I shall give to the troops." .\II ■ “ Tious 
and powerful and wise! ” L.m: ” To inaugurate my sacred and 
fortu^te nsign, I will give five nomisniata [about llSl and a 
pound of silver to each shield."! All: " Pious, lavish 1 Author 
of honour, author of riches! May thy rcigo be fortunate, a gulden 
. LfKj, Gnd Iks with us \ ” Then a proee^jicn was 
formed, and the Emperor returned to the city where more 
ceiemonies awaited him.!= 


The danger which had threatened the Empire in the reign of 
Arcatliiis through the power of Gamas and hU German faction 
was now repeated, though perhaps in a less openly menacing 
shape, and the interest and im^jortance of Leo’s reign He in the 
stru^le for ascendnney between the foreign and native powers 
m the State. To have averted this peril Leo’s one achieve- 
ment. The position of Asjwir, who, though an .4Ian and not a 
German, represented the German interest,* was extreme] v' strong. 
He was Master of the Soldiers in praefenli. and his ™a Arda- 
bnnus was, if not already, at least soon after Leo’s accession. 
Master of Soldiers in the Eaat.^ Tho Emperor, however, whimi 


^ which fehaulfi oh- 

TicHJ^Iy bo jFard Tho 
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Awpar hoped to iis« 11$ a puppet, soon showed tliat he had a will 
of his own and would not be as amenable to Iijb generars dictation 
as he liad led the general to expect. Bnt, though differences 
arose ^ aud Aspar was unable ulwajs to luive hiK own wny^ yet 
for at least six or seven years Ms iniiucnce was predotninant. 
Leo had made two promises, to raise Aspai's son Patrieius to 
the rank of Caesar/ thereby designating him as Ruceeasor to the 
throne, and to give the Ckesar one of his daiightera in marriage/ 
The second arrangetnent could probably not be carried out im- 
mediately because the gitl was too young, and Leo iiitmuged to 
postpone the ftiJJilmcnt of the first. In tJiu nioantime ho dis- 
00%’ered a means of establishing a eoimterpoiae to the excessive 
influence of the Geimana. 

Ill order to neutralise tlie fact on which jVspar’s power rested, 
naniety that the bulk and the flower of the army consisted of 
Germans and foreignertr-who since the fall ol the Hun Empire 
had begun again to offer themselves as recruite—bo formed the 
jibiii of recruiting regiments Itoui native subjects no leaa valiant 
and robust. He chose the hardy race of laniirian iiiuuntaineeis 
who lived almost like an independent people in the wild 
regions of Mount Taurus and were little touched bv Hellen¬ 
ism. The execution of this policy, Ijognn by himself and 
carried out by his successor, counteracted the danger that 
the Germans would prevail in the East as they were pre¬ 
vailing in the West. 
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Leo liad reooiirtie to Tarasicodissa,^ an I&aiirian chieftain, who 
came to Coiustantiaoplc, and presently matried his duugliter 
Ariadne (a.d, 46G or 4f>7},- having changed his imcouth name to 
Zeno. For alH>ut four years there was a struggle for aseendanev 
between the two factions. A new corps of Palace guards was 
formed, and we may lionjeoture that it was recruited from atalwart 
[saurians, with the title of ExcubitoTJi.^ The Excubitorti are for 
many ceaturica to be an iHi[)ortaiit Eicetion of the residential 
troops, and, when we meet them for the first lime in the reign 
of Leo, they were, as w'e shall see, called upon to oppose the 
Genuana. 

li\'heii a great expedition sailed to Africa against the Vandals 
lb A.ij. 4(58,^ Leo entriLstcd the oouimand, not to .jVspjir or hia 
son, but to Basiliscus, the brother of the Empress Verina. The 
commander’s incompetence led to the failure of the enterprise. 
It was alleged, but the ehai]ge was probably false, that Aapar, 
sjTnpathising with the Vandals, bribed Basilisctia to betray the 
fleet with the promise of makuig him Emperor.® In the following 
year Zeno was conaul. It is ptisaible that he had already beeri 
appointed Master of Soldiers in praenenli,^ and in this capacitv 
he took the field in Thrace upinarently against an incuriion of 
Huns,' Some of bis soldiers, at the instigation of Aspar. con- 
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spired tw assassinate him, but fore^mmed of the plot he eampcd 
to Sardica, After this he ^vos ncmiinated .^fuwter of Soldiers in 
the East, and left Constantinople for Isniirin, where he suppressed 
the brigand Indacus, one of the most doagerous and daring of 
the t&aurian bandits.^ 


It was probably during the absence of h!s son-in-Juw in tbe 
East that Leo was at length induced by Aspar to perform his old 
promise of eonferring the rank of Caesar upon Jus son PatriciuH 
{a, 1>. 169-470).® Aspar is said (whether on tUs or some previous 
occasion) to have seized the so%TBn by liis purple robe and aifd 
*' Emperor, It is not fitting that he who wears this robe should 
speak falsely," and J^o to hsve replied, “ Xor yet is it fitting 
that he should be constrained and djiven like a slave.” ^ There 
was great displeasure m Byzantiniq at the e]e%'ation of an Arian 
to a rank which n^as a recogniaed step to the Imperial throne. 
It appears that a deputation of clergy and lavmen waited on the 
Emperor, imploring him to choose a Caesar who was ortliotlox, 
and the public iliasatiflfaction was expressed in the Hiiipodrome 
by a notouB protest, in which monks played a prominent part 
Leo pacified the excited cread by declaring that Patrieiiis was 
about to turn from his Arianism and profess the tnie faith.* 
The new Caesar was soon afterwards betrothed to Lcontia, the 
Emperqr's younger ebughter. 

Meanwhile Anagast, a German soldier who had been appointed 
Master of Soldiers in Thrace, threatened to rebel. Messengers 
from the court persuaded him to desist iiom his enterprise, and 
he alleged that he had been instigated by Ardaburins, whose 
letters he sent to the Emperor as evidence * lla’i-ing failed in 
tills attempt, .Arrlaburins endeavouml to gain over the Isaiirian 
troops in Constantinople * to hla father's faction. These intriguea 
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were belrtiyed to ZcnOj,^ who, if he \va£i still in the East, mmt 
Lave Imsteued hack to the oapital (a-b^ ITl)* The deatniction 
of Aspar and Lis family was mw resolved ufjon. There was only 
too good reason to regard them as public eneDiiesj but foul 
means were employed for tLeir removal, Aspar and Ardahurius 
were sljdn in the palace by etLOUcks; ^ the Caesar Patricsiis was 
wounded, but unexpectedly recovered; the third son Enuannrie 
happenetl to be absent and escaped.^ Fronj this act tLe Emperor 
received the name of Butcher (i^lakeUes). It was an important 
act in the long struggle agoinst the German danger in the East. 
But it inaugurated a period of Tsaurian domination which was 
to involve the Empire in a weary civil war. This was the price 
w^hieh had to be paid for the defeat of the German generals w'ho 
aought to appropriate the Empire. 

But the German diinger vrm not yet quite stamped out. The 
Gothic friends of Aspar were dismayfd. and they determined t(} 
avenge hinu Count Ostrys,^ an oflicer of liigh, nnik who belonged 
to .\sparis faction^ burst into the pakce with an armed troop, 
hut in an cneounter with the new guards, the Excubitonj, they 
were w orated, Ostrys fled to TlimcOp taking with him Asparis 
Gothic concubine. The Byzantine populace, with whom the 
powerful general, Arian as he was, probably had not been un- 
popiilor, cried, “ A dead man has no friend save Ostn-e." ^ The 
fugitive found a refuge in the camp of the Ostrogothic chief of 
Gt-^rman federate troops^ Tlieoderic Striibo, Aspar^s relative, wlio^ 
as 30on as ho heard tidings of the Jiiurder, replied by ravaging 
Thrace. AVhether he was deeply incensed or not, he sa^n- an 
opjjortunity of stepping into Aspar^s place, and when he made 
his peace with Leo in a*d, 473, he was apfK>inted to the post of 
llaater of Soldiers in pra^s^tiH, which Aspar had held. The 
career of StTiibo will claim our attention later.® 
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At tliis time it was a coiuuion practice for rich people to 
mulDtain in their service not only armed slaves but bands of free 
retainers, often barbariauB. It was natural enough that this 
practice should grow up in provinces which wore exfiosed to 
hostile depredations, as in fllyricuni and in those parts of Asia 
Minor which were constantly threatened by the Isaurian frec- 
bootera. Blit it is noteworthj', in view of I^’s Isaurian policy, 
that ill his reign Isaurians were themselves hired or retained by 
private {icrsons and that the Emperor found it necessary tit forbid 
this dangerous usage A 

Leo was a man of no education, but he seems to ha ve possessed 
a good ^al of natural good sense. The historian Malchus, who 
hnted him for his religious bigotry, describes him os a sewer of 
adekedness and condemns his administration as ruinously rapa- 
eious.* This accusation is probably untrue and malidous. The 
Gnnuciol methods of the Empire were so oppressive tlmt the 
charge of rapacity might be brought against any Emperor, but 
Leo seems to have done nothing to make the s;videm more 
rigorous, and to have folJowed in the steps of IVIareian in adopting 
particuJar measures of relief and clemency as occasion offered A 
He is reported to have said that a king should distribute pity to 
those on W'hom he looks, as the aun distributes heat to on 
whom he shines, and he may at least in some degree have practised 
what he preached. An anecdote suggests that he encouraged 
petitions. His unmarried sister, Euphemia, resided in a house 
in the south-eastern comer of the .Augusteum, close to the Hippo¬ 
drome. The Emperor used to pay her a visit with afeetiouate 
regularity every week. She erected a statue to him beside her 
house, and on its base petitioners used to place their memorials, 
which Tvero collected every morning by one of the palace 
servants A 

One of the destructive conflagretioos which have bo often 
ia\'aged Constantinople occuired in a.n. 465 (September 2). The 
fire broke out close to the arsenal,and it was said that it was 
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c&iiEied hj an old womati who wa& careless with her candle. 
Stiper&titious people believed that a maUgnaiLt denion had 
assumed the shape of the old womanH^ The fire spread eastward 
to the Acropolis, as far aa the old temple? of Apollo, and south¬ 
ward to the Fomm of Constantiiiej whence it devastated the 
|>orticoes and buildings of Middle Street westward as far as the 
Fomtn of Taurus, and also puraiied a southward course to the 
House of Amantius or Church of St. Thomas and to the Harbour 
of JuliacL^ It lasted three daya^ The SenEte-house on the north 
aide of the Forum of Constajitine was destroyed,^ and the 
Nymphaeum directly opposite to it, a building in w'hich tlioae 
who had not large enough houses of their awa nsad to coiebratc 
their weddings. Many magnificciit private residences were burned 
down. It b said that Aspar ran ahont the streets ivith a pail of 
water on his shoulders, urging all to follow' his example and 
offering silver coins to encourage them. There is no hint of the 
existence of a fire-brigade.^ The Emperor, alarjiied by the dis¬ 
aster, withdrew across the Golden Horn to the palace of St. Mamas 
and remained there for abc montbB. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Leo follow ed Marcian and faithfully 
niaintained orthodoxy as establisheil by the Council of Chalcedon. 
No memomble feat of arms distingubhed Lis reign ^ to counter¬ 
balance the disastrous issue of his ambitiogs expedition against 
the Vandab, which will be Ticqoiinted in another place. The 
Illyrian f>eninsula was troubled by the restlessness of the Ostro¬ 
goths, but the brunt of thdr hostilities was to he borne b? Leo's 
successor. He died on February 3, A.D, 171, having co-opted aa 
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Augustus (in October) his grandson Leo^^ an infant aged about 
tfix jeara.^ 


§2, Avitm, ami Maj&nan {a.d, 455-461) 


If it was a critical inoment at Constantinople at tbe death of 
ilarcian^ it liad been a stUItuore critical motnent in Italy on the 
death of ValentLuIaa IIL two years before fA-i>- 455). For not 
only was there no male heir of the house of TKcodoaliis^ but there 
was no minister or gouemi of commaudLug influcncOj no AetiiL^ 
or Aspar, to force a decision. Military riots were inevitable, a 
civil war was p<wsibJe; and we read that Rome was in a state 
of disturbance and confusion* and the military forces were di^dded 
into two factions^ one wishing to elevate "Maximus, the other 
supporting Alaximian (son of an Egj^tian merchant) who had 
been the steward of AetiusJ' * A t^rd possible candidate was 
Majorian, brother'in-anns of Aetius, with whom he luid fought 
agamst the Frants^® and he had the good wiihes of Eudoxia, the 
widowed Empress. If there had been time to cooanlt the Em¬ 
peror Marelttti, we may conjecture that his inBuence would have 
been thrown into the scale for Majorian. But the money of 
Petronius ^laximus * decided the event in his fav'^onij just as 
Pertinax had won the Empire after the death of Commodus by 
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bribing the Praet^Jrian guasila. He was elevated tfl the throne 
Oil March 17, a.d. 45!I, 

Maximus endeavoitred to strengthen himself on tlie throne by 
forcing Eudoxia to marry himj and if she had yielded ■sinlLEngljj 
it ia possible that the ItaEana might have rallied round him and 
he might have reigned securely^ But though he was a member 
of the noble Anician hdiis;e, he was not like ^laiciciaa; bo was not 
one whom the Augusta could bring herself to tolerate even for 
cogent political reasons. If he was really related to the British 
t)Tant Maximus, who had been subdued by Tlieodofjius, the great- 
granddaughter of Theodosius had perhaps not forgotten the con¬ 
nexion ; but the widow^ of Valentiuian must have known or 
suspected the instigator of her loid^s murder,^ In anv case, the 
new Augustus was so hated and despised by Eudoxia that she 
Was said to have taken the bold and fatal step of summon iug 
Gaiseric the Vandal to overthrow the tyrant. There was indeed 
a particular reason for asking aid from Carthage, instead of 
appealing^ as one might have expected her to do* to Constanti¬ 
nople, Maximiis had not only forced her to wed him, but he also 
forced her daughter Eudocia to give her hand to his son Palladius 
whom he crested Caesar. And Eudoeia was the aDHanced wife 
of Huneric, the heir to the Vandal throne. The act of Maximus 
touched the honour of Gaiseric^ and he would bo likely to conio 
to the rescue more promptly than Marciam The story, there- 
fore, of the appimi of the Empress to the Vandal is credible, 
though it ia not certainly true.^ 

Petronius Maximua enjoyed the sweets of power for two 
months and a half, but he found them far from aweetr The 
man who as a private individual was so great a figtiie, “ once 
mode emperor and prisoned in the iislace walls, was rueing his 
own sncccBS before the first evening feU.” Formerly he used 
to live by the clock, but now he had to reuDunce his old 
regular bfe and his senatorial ease."" His rule waa "" from 
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the first tempestuous^ with popuJax tumults, tuioult^ of 
Boldiery^^ tumulta of ailies.^* An iniiueutial noblemau, ivho 
was often with him, used to hear tiiu exeUlni, ** Happy 
thou, 0 Damocles, whose royal duresse did not outlast a single 
banquet t ” ^ 

In ^lay it was known in Italy that Gaisenc had set aaih 
There was consternation at Eome, and a considerable exodus 
both of the higher and the lower classes, MaximUiaj whca he 
heard tliat the Vandals had landed, thought only of flight. He 
was deserted by his bodyguard and all hia MencLs, and as he 
was riding out of the city, some one cast a stone and hit him 
on the temple. The stroke killed him on the spot and tho 
crowd tore his body limb from limb (May 31)+^ 

Three days later * Gaiserjc and his Vandab entered Rome. 
^^Tiether they came entirely of tbek own accord or in answ^er 
to a Hummous from the Empress, they were now bent only on 
rapine. The bbhop of Rome* Leo I,, met them at the gates« 
Although he did not succeed in protecting the city against 
pillage, violence* and -* vandalism/' he preserved it by his 
intervention from the evib of massacre and conflagration. For 
fourteen days the enemy abode in the cityp and plundered it 
oooUy and methodically^ The palace on the Palatine was 
ransacked tboroughiy. Precio^is works of art were carried off, 
and many of the gilt bronze tiles which roofed the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus were removed. The robbers added to their 
booty the golden treasures which Titus had taken from the 
temple of Jemsaleni. WTicn they had rifled the pubbe and 
private wealth of Rome, and loaded their ships, they retnmed 
to Africa with many thousand captives, including the Empreas 
Eudoxia and her two daughters, Eudoeb and PlacidiaA It will 
be lemembered that the ides of an alliance: between Gsbericb 
heir and a daughter of Valentiniiin hod been su^ested by 
Actius. This plan was now carried out, Hunerio ruarded 
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Euclocia. Her sister Plncidla was aireadv the wife of a dis¬ 
tinguished Homati, Oh brius.^ 

But the <^uestioii was, who was to be Emperor ? Rome wsj* 
paralysed by the shock of the Vandal vkltatbut but Gaul 
inter^^cned, Marcus Maecilius Flavius Eparebiua Avitus, the 
man who had fought hy the side of Aetius and at a great eHsia 
had decided Theoderic the Visigothic king to nisTch against 
the UunSj had been appointed by Maximus blaster of lk>th 
Services in Gaul It was uoportant for the new EniperoT 
to establish a friendly imderstandlng ftith the Visigotliic mler^ 
and no one was more htted to bring this about than Avitus, the 
intimate friend of Theoderio I,, and no less a to 

Theoderio If, He was, in fact^ at Tolosa when the news of the 
death of Maximus arrivefl, ^nd Theoderic persuaded him that 
he was the necessary man." He w^as proclaimed Emperor by 
the Goths at Tolosa {July 9^ or 10) ■ five weeks later his assump¬ 
tion of the iiuperkl power was confirmed at a meeting of re¬ 
presentative Gallo-Komans at Ugeiuum (IJeaucaire), anti he was 
lormally invested at Arles with imperial insignia,® 

Towards the end of the year A^itus crossed the Alps to 
assert Ids authority In Italy and a-BSume the consulship lor 
A,D. 45<5. He was accompanied by a famous man of lettere 
who was bis soa-m-Iaw'^ Cains Sollius Apollinaria SidoniuSj son 
and grandBon of Praetorian Prefects of Gaid.* Sidonius had 
been bom and educated at Lyons, and was now about tw'cnty- 
five yeurs of age. For a quarter of a centuir he was to play a 
considerable part in the relations between GauJ and Italy us 
well ns in the internal afhurs ol GauJ. The poetical jMinegiTic 
which he reLited at Rome in honour of hU father-in'law'^s 
CDns'ubhip * marks the beginniiig of his public career; his 
statue was set up in the ForuiUi of Tmjnn* But the Emperor 
Avitus, who was ao much at home at Tolosa, was not welcome 
at Rome, though he was acknowledged by Marcian. He w^aa 
acceptable neither to the soldrera nor to the Senate, and Ids 
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behaviour did not tend to make Mm popular^ aUhough his reign, 
waa dbtinguished by inilitjiry siicces-ses by labd and 

Both the Vandals and the Suevkne had boen alert to tJike 
advantage of the difEciiltics which follor^'ed Valentiman’s death. 
Gaiseric had been extending lik authority over those iVfrictin 
provinces which ha*! been left to Rome by the treaty of a.d. 
112, The Emperor ilarcian had sent an eDihiissy to remonBtmte 
with Mm on the sack of Rome and the captivity of the Iniperial 
ladies : Avitna sent an embassy warning bini to observe the 
treaty. But Gaiseric was inflexibly hostile ; he defied both 
Alarcian and Avitus; and he sent a fleet of sixty to descend 
on rtoly or Gaul* Tlie general Bicimefp destined to be the 
leading figure in the West for al)oiit sixteen years, now makea 
his appearance on the scene. His mother wag a daughter of 
the Visigothic king Wallia, and Lb father was a Sueve; he had 
risen in Roman service, and Avitns appointed him Master of 
Soldiers.^ He now went to Sicily with an army and a fleet; 
a Vandal descent □□ that bland was evidently expected, and 
was apparently attempted in the neighbourhootl of Agrigentum. 
The enemy was forced to retreat, but Ricimer followed them and 
gained a naval victory in Corsican waters (a.d. 450).® 

Theoderic IL, who seems to have been chiefly responsible 
for the elevation of .Vvitus^ bad won the Gothic throne by 
murdering Ms brother Thorbmund (a.d. 453).^ He now showed 
his goodw411 to the new Emperor by marching into S]>aiii and 
making war ii[)on the Suevians, who were perpetuallv harrying 
the Roman proAincea. But, though he went in the nnme of 
.Avitns and the Roman Republic, we cannot doubt that he was 
deliberately pteijaring for the eventual fulfilment of the ambition 
of the Goths to possess Spain themselves, by wcakemng the Suc^dc 
power. The king of the Snevians, Rcchkr, was Ms brother-in- 
law, and to him Theoderic sent ambassadors calling ufion 
him to desist from his raids into Roman territory* Rechiar 
defied Mni and Invaded Tarraconensk, whercu|K>n Theoderic 
led a host of Coths, reinforced by Burgundians, into Gallaeda, 
and defeated the Sneviaiis in a battle on the river Urbiens, 
near iVstorga (October 5, a.d, 456). The victor pushed on 
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to Bracam, which he captured three weeks later, and hia 
barbarous artn}'' committed all the acta of violence and rapine 
UiSual in sacks, short of numacre and rape. Sometinio later 
Rechisir, who bad fled, was captured at Portuscale (0|H>rto) 
and paid ti-ith his life for defying hia brother-in-law.^ The 
battle of the Urbietm wag an iirLj>ortant event, for it shattered 
the power of the Suevians. Tbeix kiugdoni indeed survived 
for 120 j^ears, but it never recovered its old strength. 

TJie cnislung %detorj^ won by hig German allies in Spain did 
not avail Avitus. Before the great battle was fought he had 
left Rome, virtuaUy aa n fugitive, on Ms way to Gaul, and was 
probably already a prisoner. The circumstances which led to 
his fall are thtis rdat^: 

^VTien AvitUii reSgn&d at Ruinc there wds famme in tlm city* mid the 
people blaming AtitEEs oompeUtd him ta remove hom the city of the 
Humfliifl the nlliea froin Gaul who had entered ft Evloug with him (that so 
there might be fewer mouths to feed)* He also dismissed the Goths whom 
be had brought for the prot'eetlcn of Rome, having distributed among them 
iuonG3« whieli he ohtamed by celling to merchants bronss stripped from 
publie works, for tbcrc -wim no gold lu t he imperial treJisTiry. This excited 
the Eomans to revolt when they saw their city stripped of its adardjaeiit& 
But Majozian umJ Riviraer, no longer held in fear of the Gotha, openly 
rebelled^ so that Avifns was couirbniiiicd—temlied on the one hand by the 
prospect of inteniDil Itoubh^fl, pn the other hand hy the hoslilitJra of the 
Vandals—to withdraw from Rome and set oiit far GauL^ 


He w'as enptured at Pbcentia by Ricimer and Majorian. 
He was deposed from the throne sntl elected bishop of the city 
w hich witnessed his discomfRure {OctQl>cr 17 or 18, a-U- 4o 6)* 
but died Boori aftenvards.'* 

A new Emperor was not inunedJately elected. A temporsrv 
cessnrtioii of a separate Imperial mb in the West occurred on 
several occastuns during the twentj^ yeaR 5 which follow’cd the 
death of Valentinian, On_e of these intervals cKrcnrred now. 
Tlie_v are often called interregunnis ■ it is nntnnil to say that 
from October A.m 456 to April a.d. 457 there wag an inter- 
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iregniim in the West^ and the expreasion repnesente the actual 
situatiQU. But we must not forget that in tbeorj^ the phrase 
is ineorxect. Legally, Marciaa waa the sole head of the Empire 
from the fall of Avitns to hia own deutJi at the end of January, 
and Leo was the sole head of the Empire for three months after 
the death of Marcian.^ 

The Master of Soldidfs^ EieLnicrj whose prestige had been 
established by his naval victory, now held the destinies of Italy 
in hu; hands. He had aneeceded to the post and the tesponsi- 
billtidB of Stilidho* Cnnstantiiis, and Aetiiis, hut hi& task W'da 
vastly more dltlicult. For while those defenders of the Empire 
against the German enemies were supported by the secure 
existence of an established dynasty^ Ricimer had to set up 
Emperors in whose name he could act. At the beginning of 
457 the situations in Italy and at ConKtantinople were 
similiLT, In both cases the solution of the difScnlty dc|iendcd 
on the action of a leader of barbarian birth ; Aspar'a 

[HMition was as that of Kicimer. Both w ere the makers of 
Emperors, neither could aspire to be an Emperor himself. They 
were Amns as well as barbarians,- 

The legitimacy of any Eniperor set up in Italy depended on 
hifl being recognised aa a colleague by the Emperor reigning at 
Constantinople. Avitus had been recognised by i^larciun, and 
if the Beat of his successor w^aa to be flmily established it was 
indispensable that he should obtain similar recognition. The 
political inipcrtance of oonforming to this constitutional necessity 
was realised by Eicimer, and we may confidently assume that 
after the fall of A\dtus, he, acting probably through the Eoman 
Senate, commimicated with the Eniperor of the East. lifarcian's 
death postponed a settlement, but one of the early acts of IjCO I. 
was to nominate a collcjigiie. That the suggestion of Majorian's 
name came from Rome we can hardly doubt. Julius Valerianns 
Majorianiis w&a a thorough Ronuin and on that account most 
acceptable to the Senators. He had been, we ^\v, the candidate 
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of Eiidoxia after ker hufsband's death. He fras elevated to the 
throne on April a.d, 457.^ At the some time Leo eonferrei] 
upon Ricimer the title of Fatriciaii* 

Tliere were two taskss for the nsw xlugu^tini to aocompliali 
if he was to make his seat on the throne secure and exercise 
effective rule in the west. He had^ in the first place, to quell 
the opposition in Gaul The fall of .4>dtiis had aroused the 
wroth both of his barbarian friendH, Visigoths and BiugimdiaDS^ 
atid of the pro^dncials. Gallic Avitos had foiled to conciliate 
Italian goodwill; it was now to be seen whether ItoEon ^hijoriao 
would succeed in solving the reverse problem. There w^as little 
love lost between the Homans and the tmns-Alpine pro’^daciab, 
and there was now a serLciis danger^ such as had often occurred 
before, that Gaul would attempt to dissociate itself politically 
from ltal>\ and have an Emperor to itself. 

There arc indeed signs of a gradually widening rift between. 
Gaul and the rest, of the Empire ever sinoe the rime of the 
tyrants in the reign of Honoriiis. It has been observed® that 
of tho tw'enty-eLght Pmetoriun Prefects of Gaul in the fifth 
century whose naracs are recorded, we knoiv that eighteen were 
Gaule, and of the other ten none is known to be of Italian birtin 
This points to the conclusion that the feeliug Ln Qaid was such 
that the central government considered it impofitio to appoint 
any one to tliat poet outside the circle of Gallic senators. The 
loss of Africa probably accentuated the aecrioiud feeling in both 
Italy and Ganb and from this point of view^ the elevation of 
Avitus was a momentarily successful attempt of the Galfic 
nobility to wrest from the Italians the pohtical predomiiiiince 
which had hitherto been theira. It w^aa the business of Majorian 
to preserve for Italy her learling position and at the same time to 
conciliate the Gallic nobility. 

Miijorian entered Gaul wdth an army composed mainly of 
Gornum mercenaries, and found the Burgundians in league with 
the mhabitanta of Lngdiinenais Prima against himself.® Lyons, 
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which had jD&ceivcS a Buiguiidiaii gairi^n, was compelled to 
BLUTendcT and was punished for its rebellion by the iinpoaitidn 
of heavier taxation. This biuden, hots'ever^ was soon remitted, 
throujeh the eflorts of Sidonius ApoUinaiis, who delivered an 
enthusiastic raoegyric at Lyons on the man who had helped 
to dethrone his fathcr-in-law+* The YisigotliB were befiieging 
Arelate^ but Majodan's genera], Aegidiua^ drove back Theoderic 
from ita walb and firm compacts were nwde between the two 
potentatcfl," The BurgundLana W'cre allowed peaceluEy to 
jHiikiess the province of LugduneiiBiB l^rinia.^ Honoiira w^ere 
freely distributed to the Gallic nobility. 

Majurian liad accomplished one taak; the other w'as more 
difficult. It was indispensable for an Emperor, who had not 
the prestige of belonging to a dynasty, to win general con¬ 
fidence b}' proving hirn^ll e<|mil to the great emergency of the 
time; he must “presei^^e the state of the Roman world,”* 
The deliverance of ^Irelatc was a good beginning. But the great 
emergency was the hostility of the Vandals who in their ships 
harried the Ronian provinces and infisated the Mediterranean 
w^aters. The defeats which Ricimer had inflicted on their fleet 
nt Corsica did not paralyse their hostilities. The words of an 
historian indicate that Avitus in facing this danger had felt his 
inability to grapple with Jt : ^Mfe was afraid of the wars with the 
Vandak"* 

Majorian prepared an expedition againat AfriL-a on a grand 
scale ; his fleet nimibered 300 6hi|)a and was collected o^ the 
coast of Spain. The hopes of all his subjects were avvakened and 
their eyes fixed on his preparations. But a curious fatality 
attended all exjMfditions undertaken agaloBt the Vandals, whether 
they proceeded from Old Rome or from New Rome, or feom 
both together. The expedition of Castinus had collapsed in 
A.t>. 4^:^, that of Aspar had failed in A.t). 431, the armament of 
Ardaburtiis did not even reach its destination in a.d. 441, snd 
the expedition of Majorian came to naught in A.n. 4fl0. Gaiserie 
ravaged the coasts of Spain and many of the Roman wamhipa 
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were surptlbed. nod captuiped in the bay *of Aiica^ute.^ Yet 
ftUQther expedition, and one on a grand scale^ was soon to bo 
fitted out and also to meet with discomfiture ; and moTO tlian 
seventy years were to elapse until the numeroiiis failure were to 
be retrieved by tho victories of Justinian and Beiisarius. 

This misfortune led to the fall of Idajorian. lie returned 
from SjMiin to GauJ, and alter a eojoum at Arles ^ passed into 
Italy w^lthout an army. In Italy^ and at Rome,, he was probably 
popular; ^ but now timt he had proved himself unable to “ pre¬ 
serve the state of the Roman world,” Hicimer, who w pa thoroiighl}'' 
dissatisfied ^vith him, eonld venture to take action p^iist him. 
At Tortona ilajoTisn was seized by Eicimeris officers, stripped 
of the purple^ and beheaded (August 2, a.d. 461).* Ho had done 
fit once too little and too much. An Emperor w^ho was just 
strong enough to act with independent authority, but not strong 
enough to contend with the enemies of the State^ was useless 
to liicimer, who himaolf seemed resolved not to leave Italy * 
probabl}" judging tluit the constant presence of a capable general 
with conaiderable forcea w^aa necessary against descents of the 
Vandals. There w ere other enemies too against whom he had 
to defend it. He had to fight against the Ostrogoths of Panuonhi, 
and to te|]el an invaafon of Alans. But the great foe was Qaiieric^ 
who hated him as the gtandson of King Wahia. 


§ 3. The Iftir wUIi the Ymidah {a.d. 461^68) 

Kearly three and a half months passed before Majoriaii was 
succeeded by Libiiia Sevema, a Lucanifin^ w^ho vras elected by the 
Senate at the instance of Kicimer and proclaimed at Ravenna 
[Xovember 19^ a.d. He w'ns not recognised at Cbnstan- 
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tiiiopIt 3 + Ho roigned AS a figuTcIi£?ad; Eicimer was the actual 
rider.^ 

It Might seein that at this jjimcturc Italy might have received 
another Auguetus from Gaul^ and that Aegiciiu:^^ blaster of Both 
Services in Gaul^ and friend of JMa|oriaii, aught have emsaed 
the Alps to avenge his death. Aegidiiis acknowledged no aUcgi- 
anoe to EicLmcr'e Emperor,^ but ha was fully oconpLed with the 
defence of the Oivllic pro^incea against the V'isigothsp who 
were attempting to e^ctend their power northw^ard and eastward, 
Wc find him winning a battle et Orleans in a.b. 463,'* and in 
the followhng year he died. 

l^cimer had an opponent in another quarter^ the count 
hlareellintie. In a.d. tG-l this general was in Sicily, in command 
of an anny chiefly consisting of Hun auxiliaries ; he had probably 
been posted there by Jilajoiian to protect the inland against the 
Vandals. But the bribes of Kicirner prevailed upon the cupidity 
of the Hum; and induced theM to leave the service of Ainrcellinus 
and enter his owm Then MarcellimiSj conscious that he could 
not via w-ith RicLmer in riche®:, went to Dalmatia, where he 
ruled under the authority of Leo, and perhaps with the title of 
Master of Soldiers in Dalmatia * On his departure SicUy UTis 
ra^'nged by the Vandals and Moors, and a pacific embassy jErom 
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Ricimer had no effect. But anutlier embaasy sent at the same 
time by the Bnij^erur Ijeo inJucHjd GaiBcrie to come to terms 
at last in regard to the ladies of the Theodosian house, whose 
deliverance from their captivity in Carthage hfarebn had vainly 
endeavoured to secure. Eudocia, the bride of Jiuneric, was 
retained, but her mother £udo.Tia and her sister Pladdia ivero 
sent to Constantinople. In return, Gaiseric bargained for a 
certain share of the property of Yajentinian III. os the dowry 
of Eudocia.^ He had already occupied and annexed the Jlaure- 
tanian provinces, os well as Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
islands. 

This concession hud its dehnite jiolitical purjiose which was 
soon revealed. The Vandal monarch now caine forward as the 
champion of the Theetdosian house against Rieimerand h ia upstart 
Emperor. Placidia had married Olybrius, a member of the noble 
Anieian gens,and Gaiseric demanded that Olybrius should succeed 
to the throne in Italy, Threatened on one hand by the Vandals, 
on the other by the ruler of Dalmatia, Ricinier and the obedient 
Senate solicited the good ofHcoa of Leo, Ha woa ashed to bring 
about a reconciliation with Gaiseric and with Marceltinua. Leo 
consented. One envoy prevailed on )laiccllinu.s not to wage war 
against the Romans, the other retnmed from Carthage without 
result. Gaiseric claimed in his daughter-in-law’s name all the 
private property peasessed by her father in Italy, and also the 
inheritance of Aetius, whose sonOaudentius he leteined a prisoner. 
In pursuance of these claims ho led a groat expedition against 
Italy and Sicily, ravaged the country districts and undefended 
towns. There was no eflicient navy to oppose him at aoM 

The elevation of Olybrius, which would have boon a restitution 
of the Theodoskn dynasty, might havo seemed a hopeful solu¬ 
tion of some of the difBctdtics of the situation, but the fact that 
he was Gaisenc’a candidate and relative was a reason against 
accepting him. For a i-car and eight mouths after the death of 
Sevens {.4ugus.t 15, a. 1>. Hio)« no successor was npjffimted. Then 
Gaiseric made a raid on the Pelopunnesus (a.D. 467) and Leo 
determined to take docisi™ steps and act in dose conjunction 
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with the Italian govemmeat. Xow that not only Italy and 
Sicily were threatened, but the entire eommorce of the Medi¬ 
terranean, the forces of the east w^ene to be united with tho-so ol 
Italy and Dalmatia ag^ainst the African foe. The first step was 
to find a auitable man to invest w'ith Imperial authority in the 
west. The choice ol Leo fell on the patrickn Anthemius, who^ 
as the son-in-law of the Bmperor Marcian, might bo ctmsidorcd in 
some sort a representative of tho houso of Theodotiiui!* and Lis 
pretensions might be set against those of Gaiseric's candidate^ the 
husband of PJacidia. The riupiwrt of Kicimer was secured by 
an aTTungoment that he should morry the daughter of Anthemias. 
The elder Flaoidia had mnrried Athaulf^. her grunddaughtar 
Eudocift had niurried tiuneric, both indeed under a certain 
compulsion; yet AntheTniua afterwards professed to regard it 
as a great comiescensiDn to have given his daughter to the 
barbarbn geneital. He arrived in Italy and was proclaimed 
Emperor near Rome on April 13, a,d, 4GT.^ 

The expedition wldeh organised to overthrow the kingdom 
of the Vandnh ^vaa on a grand and impressive ecale^ but it ended 
In miserable iaiEiire^ due to lukewarmness and even treaoher}' 
both in the east and in the w est. 

The number of ve^ls that set sail from Constantinople 
(a.d. 16^) is said to have been 1113, and the total number of 
men who embarked was calculated as exceeding 100,000. But 
unfortunately Leo^ under the influence of his wife Veriiia and his 
friend Aspar, appointed as general a man who was both in¬ 
competent and antnistw^orthy, his wife^a brother Easiliseus. 
Aspar, it is said;, was not over-anxious that Lco^s position should 
be strengthened by such an exploit as the subversion of the Vuiitlal 
kingdom ; he schemed therefore to procure the election of a 
general whose success was extremely improbable.^ The w estern 
armament obeyed a more competent commander. Jlarcdlinus 
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assumed the direotioii of the Italian fleet.^ But his i>iirtiei|Tatioii 
ia the enterprise: aliemited Bicimer, who was his personal enemy, 
and who seeirm to have been jcaloua of Anthemius already. 

The plan of operations was that the eastern forces should, be 
div ided into two parts^ and that the Vandals should be attacked 
at three |>Qiiits at the same time^ Eosiliscus hijnsell was to sail 
directly againet Carthage. Fleraclius, another general, having 
taken up the forces of Egypt on his way^ was to disembark m 
Trifxjlitanaj and to march to Carthage by land, ^lareellinua, 
with the Italian forceg^ was to aurprise the Vandak m Sardinia, 
and sail thence to join the eastern armies at Carthage. 

If the commander-in-chief had not been Bosiliscus, and if 
the Opponent had not been GaiseriCj the expedition might easily 
have succeeded. But Gaiseric, though physically the least, was 
mentally the greatest of the barbarians of his time. Even as 
it Was, though EnsiUsoua bad such a foe to rope w'ith^ ruccobs 
w'as within the grasp of his hand. The invaders were welcome 
to the Catholics of iUrica, who were persecuted by their Arlan 
lords, Marceltinufl accomplished his work in Sardinia without 
dilficiilty ; Heraclius mot no obstacle in ejceciifing bis part 
of the scheme ; and the galleyfl of Basilhcus ottered the fleet 
of the Vandals in the neighbourhcMid of Sicily. On hearing of 
this disaster, Gaiseric is said to have given up all for lost; the 
Ronian general had only to strike a decisive blow and Carthage 
would have fallen into his hnndsi. But he let the opportunitv 
abp^ and, taking up his station in a haven at some distance from 
Carthage, he granted to the humble prayers of his w^ily opponent 
a respite of five days, of which Gaiseric made good \m. He 
prepared n new fleet and a number of fireships. Tlic winds 
favoured his designs, and he suddenly bore down on the Roiuan 
armament, which, under the combined of surprise, adverse 
wind, and the destructive ships of fire, was routed and at least 
half destroyed. Basiliseus with the remnant to Sicjly, to 
join Marcell in ns, whose energy and resomccs might possibly 
have retrieved the disaster; but the hand of an assassin, inspiml 
perhaps by Ricimer, rendered this hope futile ^ HeTaclius, w ho 
had not reached Carthage when he heard of the defeat of the 
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rptTac^ his steps, and EasiliBciL^ returned tn ConKtantinopk^ 
where amid popuJar odium ^ he led a life of retirement at Heraelea 
on the PropoatiSt until he appeared on the scene of piiblio life 
again after Leo^s death. 

The ill-succesa of thia expedltioin organised on auch a grand 
scale that it might have seemed irresistible, must have produced 
a great moral efiecfc. The Roman Empire had put forth all 
its strength and had signally failed against one barbarian 
nation. This event must have not only raised the pretensions 
and arrogance of the Vandals themselves, but increased the con¬ 
tempt of other German nations for the Bomnn power; it waa 
felt to be a hiimlhating disaster by the government at Conatan- 
tinople, while the government in Italy was too habituated to 
defeat to be gravely affected. 

The cost of the armament was immense^ had found in 
the treasury a reserve of 100^000 Ibs- of gold [over £4*500^000).=^ 
This was exceeded by the expenses of equipping the ill-omened 
expedition,^ and the consequence is said to have been that tho 
treasury hov^ered on the brink of hankruptoy for more than 
thirty years. 


§ 4 . Anthemius and IfiriwieT (a.i>^ 467 - 474 ) 


The conciliation of Qaul w'as a problem which was no less 
important for Anthemius than it had been for Majorian, The 
situation there had changed for the worse. The Viaigothic crown 
had passed to Euric, who bad murdered his brother Theoderit 
in A.D. Euric was perhaps the ablest of all the Visigothic 

kings, and he aimed at eartondlng bis nik over all Gauh The 
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Ga!lo*EoniaiiA fdt theniijelve^ dow in great 4 ^T danger, and they 
looked to Aiitliennus for piotisctioii mth an eagemees whkh they 
had not shown in the case of ilajorian. They sent a deputation 
to the new Emperor at Hotne^ both to petition hTrn to remedy 
«onie aibninistrative abuses and to stimulate him to take ade¬ 
quate measures for the defeuoe of the Gallic provinces. The 
most diatmgiilshed inemher of the deputation was Sidonius 
ApollinaTis.^ The panegyrist of Avitns and Majorinn was now 
cflllccl upon to compose a panegyric of a third Emperor* on the 
occasion of hb It was publicly recited on the 

kalends of Januaiy^ a.d. 468^ Tlic poet emphaBiBed the fact 
that the elevation of Antheniitia was a restoration of the unity 
of the Empire, He haded Constantluople in these words : 

Salvo BceptroniJn oolumoD, reginii oriqntiBt 

orbiE Romn tm, 

and praised the Byzantine education of the new Augustus of the 
Weat. He was rewarded by the Prefecture of Home, This 
appointment was much more than a recognition of his per^nal 
merit; it W'sls intended to conciliate GalloHoman sentiment.® 
The pleasure of Sidonius in hGldJng this high office waa some- 
w'hat marred by the sensational trial of Ar^^aiidna^ the Praetorian 
Prefect of Gaul, with whom he was on terms of friendship. 
Ar\'andus had sunk deeply Into debt and had peculated public 
funds. His prosecution waa decided by the Council of the Seven 
Previnees* and he was brought to triarbefore the Homan Senate. 
Jf niaKersation had been the only charge* he might have escaped 
through the Inituence of his friends, but he had been guilty of 
treasonable commtinications with the enemy* and there was clear 
proof of this in a letter in his own handwriting to King Euric* on 
which his accusers had managed to lav hands, Bidoniiia did all 
he could to hdp him, but the confidence of Arvandus himself, 
who waa unable till the last moment to believe that he could be 
condemned* refused the advice of his friends and frustrated thdr 
efforts to save him* His confidence indeed was ao strange that 
it has been eruijectiired that his communjeations with Euiic 
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tod been secretly prompted bj Bjciiner, and that he was trustiug 
in the protection of the Eiupefor^s son-Jn-law^^ lie was eon- 
demned tg death “and flung into the island of the Serpent of 
Epidaimia (island of the Tiber), There,” writ^ Sidonius, ** an 
object of compassion even to hb enemies, hia elegance gone, spewed 
ns it were hy Fortune out of the land, he now drags out by benefit 
of Tiberius' law hk respite of thirty days after sentence, shudder¬ 
ing through the long hours at the thought of hook and Gemonian 
stairs, and the noose of the brutal executioner/^ ® - 

Antbemins made large concessions to the Burgundians in Gaul 
to ensure their aid against the Goths, but he was not successful 
in resisting the aggrcBsigu of Euric,® In Italy he was not popular. 
He was a Greek i he waa too fond of philosophy or thaumaturgy ; 
he was inclined to paganism/ His high standard of Jtistke and 
honest attempts to administer the laws impartially did not over¬ 
come the prejudices of the Italians, and the failure of the Vandal 
expedition did not heighten his prestige. Hb relations to Eicimer 
graduallj" ebangai from mutual tolerance to dbtrust and hostility; 
the fatherdn-Iaw' regretted that he had given hri daughter to a 
barbarian i the son-in-law retorted with the epitheta Galatian 
and Greekling (Graeculna), In thia contest the Senate and 
people of Borne preferred the Greek Emperor to the Suevian 
patrician.^ The question of “ Koman or German ascendancy, 
which had underlain therituation for fifteen ycars^ was now' clearly 
defined. 

As a result of these dissensions, Italy in a.d. 472 was prac¬ 
tically divided into two Idugdonis, the Emperor reigning at Home, 
the Patrician at Milan. The venerated Epiphanius, bishop of 
Ticmnm^ attempted in vain to bring about a reconciliation. It 
will he remembered that Gaberic had wished to elevate to the 
Imperial throne Olybrius, the btiaband of the younger Placidia. 
At thb time Olybrius was at Constantbioplep and hb Vandal 
connexion made him a suspicibiu person in the eyes of Leo^ 
who is said to have planned a treacherous device to remove hfrn. 
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He scDt- Olybritis to Home for the os-ten^ibk purpose of neoonciling 
Anthoniius and Ricimor. But he oJao 3 Ciit a mesaenger in 
AntheniiuB with a letter instructing liiiu to put Olybrius to death. 
Hicinier intercepted the letter, and Leo^a stratagem led to the 
result whidi he least vi ishedA Riemier invested Olybiins with 
the purple (April). 

The army of Eidincr soon besieged Rome. I^eo had overcome 
the power of Aapar; was Anthomiua to overcome the power of 
Ricitner ? In the camp of the besiegers was the Scirian soldier 
OdovaeaTj son of Edeconj destined soon to ptay a more memoniblc 
rSle in Italian history thEin Ricimer himself. The Tiber was 
guarded and aupplica were ent off; and the Romans pressed by 
hunger resolved to fight. An amy under BiUmer, w'ho was per¬ 
haps Master of Soldiers in Gaul, had come to assist them. The 
Iniperiai forces lost hea vily in the battle^ and Ricimer completed 
his ’victory by treachery.® Anthemius, when his adherents had 
siimcnderetl to the barbarians, disguised himself and mingled with 
the mendicants who begged in the church of St. Chrysogonus.® 
There he was found by Gundobad, Ricinier’s nephew^ and 
beheaded (July 11. a. D. 472) * 

But the days of Ricimer were numbered. He snrvived hia 
father-in law- by rix weeks ® and the last Emperor he created 
died two months later.® He is not an attractive figure, and it 
would be easy to do him injustice* Barred by his Arian faith 
as well as by his German birth from ascending the throne, Ricimer 
"bad the choice of two altemntive policies—to maintain an 
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iiuccesijbn in Italy or to recognise tlie sole authority of 
the Ecnperoir at ConatAntinople. It would probably have been 
repngnaut to the ideas and traditions of his traimng to have cast 
oil all allegiaTioe to the Einpiie and created in Italy a government 
on GermiLn foimdaticmti, formally as well as praotiealJy inde- 
pendent. His choice of the drat of the two policies was doubtless 
decided by public opinion and tbc inducuoe of the Eoman Senate, 
perhaps alao by bis ow n attaebiuent to the ayatera under which 
he the sucecssoj: of the great Masters of SoldierSk Stiheho 
and Aetius. But Ital)" had a taate of the other altenmtive in 
those sometimf^ bug inten^als between the puppet Emperoraj 
when Leo i-vas its only leffliimate ruler. The succeaa of Rbirner 
in maintaining this system for so many years w'aa partly due to 
Ilia diplomatic skill in dealing with Leo. But it worked badly. 
For it was baaed on the aaaumpiioii that the Emperor was to be 
a ooiientity like Honorius and VaJentinLan, and e^Ecept in the 
case of Sevorus (whom Leo never acknowledged) circumstances 
hindered EicLmer from choosing a man who was suited to the 
role. In the matter of the esepedition against the Vandals he 
had shown but lukewarm loyalty to the iuterests of the Empire^ 
but Italy ow'cd much to him foi^ having defended her shores^ and 
for having kept in strict control the German mercenaries on 
whom her defence depended. The events which foUow'ed his 
de^th will be the best commentary on the signiBcance of his 
rule and enable us to appreciate his work* 

§ 5.- B-Mensum of German in Gaid aitrf Spain 

The accession of Buric to the Visigothic throne, which he 
won by murder* meant tbc breaking of the lost weak federal 
links which attached the Visigoths to the Empire,^ Enrie was 
probably tlie ablest of their kings. He aimed at e.xteiiding hia 
powder over all Gaul and Spain« and he accomplished In the 
eighteen yearn ol his reign a large part of bis programme. He 
w'as a fanatical Ariau. ** They say tliat the mere mention of 
the name of GathoUc so om bitters liis oountcTiafice and heart 
that one might take him for the chief priest of lii$ Ariau sect 
rather than for the moniirch o! liig nation/^* The principal 

^ Ke Mint ^ eiDbABy CuiuLilII- dKiiQiiiicf tLo H[t4llU ut foedcrali mnd 
tuiaplb (Hydatiiia 23S>. It Imwu clMim fiiU aui'r*>nty L 26Qjb 
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bops of tboso Gallo-RoniaDS of t ht soutlij who cltiog pa^ionately 
to tb^ Homan oonuexiQn^ lay lo th^ Burgujidiaii powtrj which 
had itself in recent years made large encroachments on the 
Imperial provinces. King Cbilperic ruled in Lyoiia and Yieijpe 
in the westj and at Geneva in the east; the pro’^'inces of Lug- 
dujiensis Prima and Jfaxima Sequanomm were almosl: entirely 
under his away. Hia Arianiain wag not lihe that of Euiic; 
he liras tolerant and on friendly tanas with Catholic bishops; 
he was glad to enjoy the breakfasts of Patiens. the rich and 
hospitable archbishop of Lyons.^ The higher clergy, who were 
mostly men of means and good family, played prominent parts 
in the politics of the time, and did a great deal to preserve the 
Homan tradition In the north the Imperial cause depended 
much On the attiinde of the Salian Franks, who, under their 
king Childericj seem to have been consistently loyal to their 
federal obligations. But in the Bcigic proii'inccs Homan civilisa¬ 
tion wag gradually decUning.^* The lands of the Moselle and 
the Somme had never recovered from the shocks they had 
experienced in the days of Honoriua. As for north-western 
Oaul^ the province of the Third Lugdunensisj which was at this 
time generaBy called Armoricap it aeeiug since gome yearn before 
Videntinimi*g death to have been virtually independent. 

The first Important succegg that Enric won was a victory 
over the Bretons on the Inclre. This enabled him to sei^ Botirgca 
and the northern part of Aquitaniea Prima, which, under their 
ting Riothamua, they had come to defend at the request of the 
Emperor Anthemiug, But he was unable to ad^'unce beyond 
the Loire^ w^hich w'as bravely defended by a count Panlua. 
Soon afterwards he laid aiege to Arles^ and defeated an Imperial 
army which bad advanced to relieve it under Anthemiolue, the 
Emperor’s eon* Arleg he appears to have occupied and then 
to have marcbed up the valley of tbe Ebone, burning the crops, 
and taking the towns of Riez, Orange, Avignon, Viviers and 
Valence.* He did not hold these places, for he was not prepared 
to go to war with tbe Burgundiana, but he left the land ruined, 
and the people would have staived if the archbishop Patiens 
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hiMl not collected supplies of corn at Im own esponso, and sent 
grain carts tbrough the ravaged districts. 

Eude was determined to annex the irich country of Auvergna, 
and here he met a stout and protractetl resistancej of w'hich 
Eedieius,^ son of the Emperor Avitus, wag the soul. He was 
supported by his brother-in-law, Sidqnius Apollinaris, now bishop 
of Clermont, which held out for nearly four years against repeatned 
sieges. But no help came either from Italy or hom Burgiuidy, 
and finally the Emperor Julius Nopns arranged a peace with 
Euric, which surrendered Auvergne and recc^iaed the conquests 
ivliich the Goths hod already made in Spain as weU ag in Qaid 
(A.O. 475).® The Gallic portion of tho Gothic kingdom was now 
bounded by the Loire, the Rhone, and the Pyrenees, and seems 
to have included Tours, 

Sidonius wm taken prisoner and confined in fort Li^'ia, near 
Carcasaonue.^ Here he employed his time in eiliting or trans¬ 
lating the life of Apoiloniiis of Tysna, by PhilostratnsT and was 
BD well treated that the worst he bad to complain of was that 
when he lay down to sleep there were two old Gotliic women 
established quite close to the wiodoiv of my chamber w ho at 
once began theh chatter^—quarrelsome, drunken^, and disgust mg 
creature^.'* * Ha was finally released through the inllucnce 
of Leo, the principal minister of Enric and hb owti good 
friend. 

The peace lasted for little more than a year. Then Enric 
found a pretext for denouneing it, invaded ProvencCi and seiaed 
Aricsj and Marseilles. Then a new airangement was niEuie, and 
fioiithcm Frovcncc, with the consent of the Emperor Zeno, was 
conceded to the Goths.® 

Euric w^as now' the most powerful of the German kmga. 
His prestige spread far and w'idc. The BurgundiaiiB hastened 
to make peace with him. Ostrogoths, Hemla, Saxons, Franks 
were to be seen at Toulouse or Bordeaux paying court W him. 
Even the Persian king thought it worth while to send envoys 
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to liiu court,^ ^Vliori iia died in a.b. 4M the Spanish peumsuJfij 
except the Siievian kingdom in the north-w*eati vras entirely 
under tia dominion.® 

For the Gallic provincials the change of inaetere probablj 
made very little difierenoe. They and the Goths lived side by 
side, each according to their oTvn law* The Homan magnate 
hud to suirendet u part of his estuteS;^ but he could Uve with 
as much freedom and cose, and La just the saiiie way* under the 
Goth as under the Emperor. Some of these men were enlisted 
in the royal service, snch as Leo of Narbonne \ Xamatius* vvIlo 
coniTiianded the Gothic fleet in the Atlantic to guard the coasts 
against Saxon pirates; ^ Victorius, who was m^e governor of 
Auvergne, Latin W'us the language ol intercourse. It is probable 
that v^iy few' provincials learned any of the Gennan tongues which 
were spoken by their masters. Syagrins^ a man of letters, who 
lived much at the Burgundian court, mastered the Burgundian 
language^ to the amazement of his friends. Sidonius bantered 
him on his feat. You can hardly conceive how amused we 
all are to Lear that, when you are bj% not a barbarian but fears 
to perpetuate a barbarism in his own language. Old Germans 
bowed with age are said to stand astounded when thej'^ see you 
interpreting their German letters; they actnallv choose you 
for arbiter and mediator in their disputes. You are a new Solon 
in the elucidation of Biirgundiaa lawv In body and mind these 
people are as stiff as stocks and very hard to form ; yet they 
delight to find in you^ and equally deBght to learn, a Burgundian 
eloquence and a Homan spirit/* * In this connexion it ia 
signiHcant that the early German codes of law were composed 
in Latm. The earliest that w e know of was the code of Euric, 
of which some fiagments are preserved ; * a little later coma the 
Burgundian laws of Gundobad. It is legitimate to guess that 
the Visigotliic law'-book w'ae drawn up under the supervision of 
Euric^s minister Leo^ W"ho was a notable jurist, 

Sidonius gives us occasional glimpses of the life and habits 
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of tLe Genuans, wlio were tten mouldiiig tlie destinies of Goul. 
Writing to a friendp for Instancep he describes the wedding of a 
BurgundiBji prinee&s : the brldcgrooni,^ waLking amid his guards 
"in fkme-red mantkp with much glint of ruddy gold^ and 
gleam of snowy silken tunic» his fair haiij red cheeks and white 
Hkin ftcoording with the three hues of his equipment." The 
chiefs who accompanied him were b martial accoutrement. 

" Their feet were laced in hoota of bristly hide reaching to the 
heels ; ankles and legs w'ere exposed. They wore high tight 
tunics of varied colour, hardly descending to their bare kneeSp 
the sleeves covering only the upper arm, Green mantles they 
tkad with crimBon borders ; baldrics supported Bwoid^ hung 
from their shoulders, and pressed on aides covered with cloaks 
of skin secured by brooches. No small part of their adorn- 
meat consisted of their arms ; in their hands they grasped 
barbed spears and missile a^es j their left sides w ere guarded 
by shields w hich hashed with tawny golden bosses and snowy 
silver borders, betraj’ing at onCe their w'calth and their good 
taste." 

Sidonius confesses that he did not like Germans,^ and it m 
the Bocie^ of lus own feUowSp the country gentlemen of southern 
Oaul, among whom he had a wide acquaintance, that k mably 
depicted in im concspoudcnce. The life of these rich members 
of the senatorial class went on its even and tranquil way, little 
affected by the process which was gradually substituting Teuton 
for Homan power.^ They had generally town mausioiis^ as w'dl 
as country estates on w^hich they lived, well provided with 
slaves, and amurihg themselves by hunting, hawking, and 
fishing, ball games, and dice. But the remaTkablc feature of the 
life of these Gallo-Homuu magnates was that they did not confine 
themselves to the business of looking after their domains and 
the outdoor pimuits of country gentlemen, but were almost 
all meu of literary tastes and culture. There were many poets 
and trained rhetoriemus among them i they circulated their 
Verges; and mutually admired one anothcris aecomplislunents. 
It h probable that iu lltcraiy achievement Sidonius w^as con- 
Hidcrably superior to his friends, but m any ease his works show 
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ust the sad docadeoce in atyle to wliich the tendcbdee of the 
rhetorical schools of tJie Enipue, in GauJ 113 elsewhere^ h^d bionght 
litoraiy proi>e. Of his epistolary style it ia enough to say that 
it gains in a good modem ItanslntioD. He could write good verses* 
occasionally Approaching ClaudlAriT and bad vemesj which remind 
us of Meiobaiides. 

Of the last thirty years of Imperial rule in northern Gaul 
we know virtually notMng, ChiJderic* the principal kmg among 
the Salian Franks^ soeiiia to hare loyally maititained the federal 
bond with the Empire.^ The blnc-cyed Saxons^ who wem at this 
time the scourge of the coasts of Gaul, in the west aa well as in 
the north* hud sailed up the Loire and seized Angers. We find 
Childcric aiding the Imperial cooimander Paul in his operations 
against this foe*® Wo have already seen Paul holding the line 
of the Luire sgsinst the Visigoths. W'e are not told his oflicial 
rank or iimctions ; he is designated by the title of Couut, but we 
may fairly assume that he had succeeded Ae^dius as Master 
of Soldiers, ills name and that of Syagiius are the only twu 
recorded uames of Homan functionaries who uiaiutaJned Imperial 
authority in northern Gaul alter the death of Aegidiua, Syagrius 
was the gOQ of Aegidius* and on him devolved the defence of 
Belgio Gaul in the last years of CltOderic,^ 

Childerie died in a.u, 431 and was succeeded by his aon Clovia 
(Clilocimg), who entered upon new paths of policy. He saw 
clearly that the Imperial power in Gaul was now negligiblo. 
The few pto\ince8 that wmi still administered in the name of 
the Augustus at Constantinople were cut off from the rest of the 
Lnipire by the kingdoms of the \ isigotliB and the HuigmidJazis, 
It Was evidently the destiny of Gan) to be possessed entirely by 
German rulers* and Clovis determinExi that the Frants should 
have their share. He took the field against Sysgrius soon after 
his accession and defeated him near Soissons 486),* The 
province of fielgica Sccundup with the important cities of Soissous 
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flnd Heum^p immedktety passed under his sway.^ Of Ms sub* 
sequent adynncer westward to tbe Loire and the borders of peuin- 
suJiir Brittany wo know nothiiig^ probably because it was gradiial 
and easy* 

The victory of Soissons completely changed the political 
situation and prospects of Gaul* Two years beforftp when 
Euric died, the destirtiea of the land seemed to depend on the 
Goths and the Burgundians, and if any one had prophesied that 
the whole land would ultimately be ruled by Gothic kings* few 
outside Burgundy would have queationed the probability of 
the predictiom Yet twenty years later the formidable powor 
which Euric had created was to go down before the Franks ; 
afterwards it would be the turn of the Burgimdiaas+ The failure 
of the Goths to fulfil their early promise was due above all to 
their Arian faith, which depiivod them of the support of the 
Churclu ’WTieu Glosis embraced Christianity in its Catholic 
form, ten years after the battle of Soissons, he made the fortune 
of the Franks. 

The part which the Church was able to play thronghout the 
critical age in which the country was passing from Homan to 
Teuton lords depended on the ^ct that the Gallic episcopate 
was recruited from the highly educated and propertied class. 
The most public-spirited members of the senatorial fa mili es 
found in the duties of a bishop an outlet for their energies. It 
was these bishops W’ho mediated between the German kings and 
the Homan government^ and after the Imperial power had 
diaapi>eared, helped to guide and moderate the pohej of the 
barbarian rulers towards the proviDciab, and to preserve in some 
measure GaUo-Koman tmditiona^ The study of the society 
mirrored in the pages of Bidomus^ himself a case in point, h an 
indispcRsabla preparation for the study of the France created 
by Clovis, of which the early history is recorded by Gfi^oiy, 
the bishop of Tours, 

* For lome wart CIq™ aJlDwod bu^op of adjiivw! to him 
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CHAPTER XI 

Ofl^lTRCH ASTD STATE 

The exiifftfliieo of the StAte Chimcli mAde a ptofoimd difiecence 
in the politicid and social development of the Empire. The old 
State religion of Eomo was often used as an instrument of policy^ 
but perhaps its main ^}oUHcal value ^vas syinboUo< It involved 
no theory of the universe, no body of dogma to divide the minds 
of men and engender disputes. The gods were not jealous, and 
it was compatible with the utmost variety of other cults and 
faiths. For the Christiaii Church, on the confemr}'^ a right belief 
in theological dogmas was the breath of its life, and^ as such 
questions are abstruse and metaphysical, it was imposaible tu 
define a unifomi doctrine which aE minds would accept. As 
the necessity of ecclesiastical unity was an axiom, the govern¬ 
ment had to deal with a new problem, and a very arduous and 
embarrassing one, such as had not confronted it in the days 
before Constantine h Doctrine had to be defined, and heretics 
aiipprcased. Again, the Church, which once had ekimed freedom 
for itself, denied freedom to others when it was victorious, and 
would not suffer rival cults. Hence a systematie pohey of 
religious intolerance, such as the Greek and Roman w'orld had 
never known, w'as iotioduccd. Another eonseqnenee of the 
Chrktianisbig of the State was the rise to power and importance 
of the institution of monasticism, which was not only influential 
econoniically and socially, but was ako, as we shall see, a political 
force. The theological controvetHies, the religious persecution, 
and the growth of monastickm,, in the fifth century, will be 
re^iew'ed briefly in this chapter. 
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§ L The Contm^vri^iee mi the Inmrmlim 

The great theological controversy which rent dtristendom 
m twain in the fourth cecitnry had been finally closed through 
the energ)" and detenninatjon of Theodoaiuti the Great, and unity 
wae for a sliort time restored to the Church. Theodosius 
had been baptized in Thessalonica in A.T>, 380, and invmcdi- 
ately afterwards he issued an edicts commanding his subjecta 
to accept the orthodox faith of the Council of Kicaca,^ He 
described it as the doctrine profess^cd by the blahop of Rome 
and the bishop of Alexandria. Then he proceeded to hand over 
to the orthodox all the Arian chuxiohea m Constantinople^ and 
to prohibit heretics from holding public worship in the city. 
In the meantime he had come to see that the best prospect of 
terminating discussion in the East would be by a CDuncLl which 
was not controlled either from Alexandria or from Rome. The 
Council which met at his summons in a.D. 381 at Constantinople 
wns entirely easternp and Meletitis^ the bishop of Antioch, pro- 
sided. Seventy years later it came to be called an Ecumenical 
Conned ; in the West it was not recognised m such till the 
end of the fifth century. This itsscmbly of eastern bkhops 
ratified the doeferme of the Council of Nicaea, and declared that 
the Son is of the same substance with the Father. Theodosius^ 
after n vain attempt to win over the Arians by a CoimciJ 
which he summoned two years laterj proceeded to measures 
of suppression,® and Arianism gradually declined. 

Rut, while the Arian heresy in itself led to no permanent schism 
in the Church,^ new and closely related controversies soon agitated 
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the eastern world and wens destmed to issue in lasting didsions. 
Once the divinitj of Clmst in the fullest sense was iini\'ersally 
admitted^ the question ensued how the imion of his divine 
substance with his human iintufe is to be eonoeived. Was the 
Godhead mixed with hnmanittv or only conjoined ? Did Mary 
hear the flesh only or the Logos along with the flesh 1 Did 
Christ’s human nature survive the Eesurreetion 1 In the fourth 
century, there was no definite doctrine, but the problem was 
disturbing the minds of some metaphysical theologians. 

Apollinaris of Laodicca argued that the iiruon of a perfect 
God into a perfect man was out of the question. For the result 
of such a union would be a Dionster, not a unifonn being. He 
coochided that Christ was not a perfect man, and that he adopted 
human nature* determining it in such a wav that it did 
not iu\Tjlve free wlLI, which would be incoiMistent with his 
Godhead, His flesh tvas taken up into the nature of the 
Logos and waa thus divine^ and the Logos shared in the suffer¬ 
ing of the fleshn Further, Christ's mind was not human j for* 
if he had had a human mind, he would have had a duplicate 
personality. 

It has been said that this theory of ApoUinaria expressed the 
belief entertained at heart by all pious Greeks.^ But it was clear 
that it did not do jiiatice to the humani^ of Christ as depicted 
in the Gospels* and other theologians who, like ApoUinoris himBell^ 
belonged to the school of Antioch, sought to render intelligible 
the union of a perfect God with a perfect man. According to 
Theodore of Mopsuesfia* the union of the bro natures was a 
contact which beesame more intimate at each stage of human 
growth, and the iudw eUing of fie in the man was not 

substantial* but of the same ottler as the indwelling of God* 
by grace, in any human being. Each nature w‘as itself a peiaoii^ 
and the Logos did not become man. It wag the man onlv who 
suffered. And 5Iary was not* in the strict sense* the mother 
of Go<L 

In the reign of Theodosius TL this Insoluble problem raised 
a bitter controversy, which agitated the eastern world. When 
Sisinniua, Patriarch of Constantinople, died at the end of a.D. 
427, the bl'^hojjs, the dcigy* and the monks could not agree on 
the appointment of a sqcceesoF, and the nommation was com- 

* HiLmat’k^ 155. 
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mittcd to the EmiKirof; who, swbg that no possible candidate 
among the ecclesiastics of Constantinople would bo generally 
acceptable, chose Neatorius,^ a monk of a convent at Antioch, 
who had a high reputation as a preacher. The eloquence of 
Nestorius was matched by hia intolemnce, and no sooner was 
he Seated on tha Patrinichal thiono ■ than ho began an energetic 
campaign against bereaios. But bis forcible language in con¬ 
demning ApoUinarian views, which he discovered to be rife 
among the local clergy, soon gave the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who was the uatimil enemy of any Patriarch of Constanriaople, 
a welcome opportunity of accusing him of heresy himself. The 
rhTilry between these great secs, bitter since the Council of ji.n. 
3dl, when precedeoco over all sees except Rome had been granted 
to New Romo,* had been aggravated by the struggle between 
Theophilus and Ghrysoistom, 

The Patriarch Cyril and the Alexandiiiies held that the two 
natures of Christ wenj joined in an indUsolublo, “ hypostatic ” 
or personal union, yet remained distinct, but that the human 
nature had no substance indepudently of the divine; that 
the Logffl suffered without suffering, nnd that Mary is the mother 
of God Inasmuch as ehe bare a<sh which was united mdiflsolubly 
^tb the Logos. Cyril's doctrine approached that of ApoUinaris 
in so far as it denied the exiateoco of an indiridual man in Christ, 
but ;vas sharply opposed to it by maintenance of the dis- 
tipctioEL of the two ruitures, 

Kestorins leaned to the doctrine of Theodore of Mopauestia, 
which was popular in Syria. He characterised aa fables the 
statements that a God was wrapped in aw'addlingcIotlieH and W‘as 
nailed upon the cross, and he protested against the use of the 
dKignarion “ .Mother of God " [TAeolokos). 

It is to bo observed that in this controversy both parties agreed 
in coudemning the theory of ApoUineris and in holding that 
there were two natures in Christ. The main difference between 
them ooneemed the formula by which the union .of the two 
natures was to be expresaed-^wil maintaining a “natural 
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umoti ” 1 and N^istorius a less intimate " contact.” ^ The truth 
may be that the view' of N'eatoiius wofi not m very different 
from that ol CjtlI aa Cyril thought. It fleema probable that the 
doctrine of two Pewits, somehow^ joined together, which is 
cominonly iinputed to Nestorius^ would have been repudiated 
by him*^ Cyril wrote to Theodosins, to Eudocia, to Pulcheria 
and her sisters, ceiiauring the heretical opinion of Xestorins/ 
and stirred up the Egyptian monks, who were ever ready for a 
theological liay. A heated coTToapondenco ensued between the 
two Patriarchs, and l>otb invoked the support of Celestme^ the 
bishop of Bonie^ Pope Celestine was no theolo^an. He was 
guided by the political expediency of supporting Alexandria 
against Constantmople, and he evaded the real issue by bringing 
into the forefront of the controveisy a minor pointy namely the 
qut^tion. whether Jlaiy might properly he called the Jfother of 
God. On this parfcicakr point Neatoriiia was ready to yields but he 
would not recant his doctrine at the bidding of a Roman s}Tiod.® 
Anathemas and counter-anathemas flew between Alexandria and 
Constantinople, and then the Emperor, by the advice of Nestorius, 

■ or L-rMTarwii. Ofi 
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SEmmoned a CouiitU on tlie neutral ground of Ephesus for 
Whitsantide a,d. 431. The two antagomfita arrived in good 
tinaCj but John the tatmrch of Antioch waa three weeka late. 
Cyrilj who accompaiiied by fifty bighopa, would not wait 
for him ; and the aupportera of the Alexandrian party met and 
d^Kjrced the deposition of Nestorius, who refiased to attend the 
assembly. When John and the Syrim contingent arrived, ^ rival 
but far less numerous Council was opened; the tommiasioner 
Candidian, Count of the Domestica, who lepreaentcd the Emperor, 
presided - and Cyril was condemned and depoaed. Then the 
Homan legates appeared upon the scene, attended the assembly 
of Cyril, and signed tho decree against Xeatorius, 

The ghameless pruceedinp of the satellites of Cyril and the 
nibble whom they collected are graphically described by Ifestorius^ 
whose house waa guarded by soldiery to protect hirFi froni violence, 
“ They acted in everything as if i t was a war they were conduoting, 
and the followers of the Egyptian and of Memnon [bishop o( 
Ephesus)^ who were abetting them, went about in the city 
girt and armed with clubs, men with high necks^ performing 
atiange antics with the yells of barbarians^ snorting fiercely 
with horrible and unwonted nobes, raging with extravagant 
arrogance against those w-hom they knew to be opposed to their 
doings, carrying bells about the city^ and lighting fires in many 
pUcea and casting into them all kinds of writings. Everyijhing 
they did was a cause of nmujsemcnt and fear i they blocked up 
the streets so that every one was obliged to flee and hide w Idle 
they acted as maatcra of the situation, Ijnng about drunk and 
besotted and shouting obseonitiee.” ^ Such were the cireum- 
stances of the Third Ecumenics] Council, winch had gathered to 
pronounce on fcha tnie doctrine of the natures of Christi 

The Emperor had at first resolved to reject the decree against 
Neatorius, but afterwards he decided to cany out the rulings of 
both assemblies. The two Patriarchs were deposed ; Nestorius 
retreated to his old convent at Antioch, But at Constanriuople 
there was a strong ecclesiastical oppoffition to Neatorius; tho 
clergy addressed a petition to the Emp&rot detnanding justice 
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for CyrUt and tie monkjB^ under the leadership of Dalinatius, 
excited the people.^ The popular demonHtratiohs were aided 
by Cyrirg intrigues at court and a distributian of bribes ; ® 
Pulcberifl doubtless threw her infliience into the ecaJo; and the 
Emperor was compelled to yield and to permit Vyxil to resume 
hist Patriarchal ecat. Cyril then sought to come to tmns with 
Antioch, and a new formula was invented—the unconfuKed 
union of two natures''—which could bo accepted botli by the 
Alexandrines and by moderate men of the Antiochian schooL 
Cyril subscribed to this creed in A.i>. 453. Good Nestorians 
retreated to Edessa, and here their theology was in the ascendant 
until the Emperor Zeno (a,d. 489) took measures to cxtiTpato 
Nestorianism and succeeded in driving it beyond the fcoatien 
The subsequent fortunes of the sect are connected ^rith Pershm 
and Saracen history. 

It is clear that throughout the whole coentroYersy personal 
dislike of Nestorius, who waa not an amiable or courteous man, 
played a considerable part. He was permitted to Temain peace¬ 
fully in his monastery for a few yeais^ notwithstanding the urgent 
request of Pope Cclestine that such a firebrand should be removed 
from all contact with men. But at length the Emperor adopted 
harsh measures against him 435).^ He was denounced in 
an edict as sacrilegious^ his hooks were condemned to the fiamca^'^ 
and he was banished at first to Petra and then to Oasis in Upper 
EgTr'pt He seems to have died m a.d* 451.® 
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The onraproniise of jld. 433 was not final. The qgcstion was 
Opened again by Dtoscorus, who had succeeded Cyril (a.d. 444) 
in the see of Alexandria, and was Jealous of the prestige of the 
theologians of Antioclu He set himself the task of destroving 
the Antiochian formula of “two natures or ht/po$ttfscis and one 
Christ. ^Hia views foimd a waiiu supporter at Constautluopla 
in a certain Eutyches, tho arctumandrlte of a monaateij', who had 
been prominent in the agitation against Kestorins, and enjoyed 
the favour of the eunuch duysaphius.i Eutychea waa chareed 
with heresy; the Patriarch Flavian a took up the matter and 
procured his conde mnation at a local synod (a,d, 448), Euty ches 
appealed to Leo, the bishop of Rome; and Dlosoorus u^ed tho 
Emperor to summon a general Council. Theodosius, guided by 
tho couiiacU of Cbiysaphius who hated Flavian, yielded to the 
wishes of Alexandria, and the Council met at Eph^ in August 
A.D_ 4*i9. 

In tho meantime Leo had come to the conclusion that the views 
of Eutyches were hcroricaJ, and be wrote in this sense to tho 
Emperor and the Patriarch, He claimed that he was himself 
the person who should decide and define tho dogma by virtue 
of tho authority residing in tho see of St. Peter; there was no 
necessity for a General Conncil,«« But tho GouncU waacalied, and 
^ sent three delegates, committing to them a Dogmatic 
Epistle or Tomo addressed to Flavian in which ho formulated 
the true doctrine : tho unity of two hypostatic natures in one 
pewon, wherein the properties of both natures were preserved.* 
It wao not exphiined how this union was possible, and a dis- 
tinguiahed historian of dogma observes * that Leo left off at the 
point where the speculation of Cyril began. 

Dioficorus presided at the Council. The letter of Loo was not 
read, and the Roman representative did not vote. Eutyches 
was dechred orthodox, and Flavian was depoa^^ as having'gone 
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bojond the doctrine of the creed of Nicaea.' Other more di«- 
tirtguialied adJierentis of the Antiochian doctrine, iueludhig 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyirliiia, a notable theologian, were also 
deposed* The result of the proceedings waa to nnoid the com- 
promise of a.d. 433 and to reinstate the Cyrillian doctrine of 
the one mcomate nature of the God-Logos. The voting of 
many of the 116 biahopa who signed the Acts was not free; they 
were overawed by the Imperial authorities and by the violence 
of a noisy crowd of monks from Syria. Yet it has been 
perhaps with truth, that this Council than any othoT 

expres&ed the geneml religiotifi feeling of the time, and would Lave 
permanently settled the ooatrovesy in the East if estraneoufl 
interosta Lad not been in%^lvod* 

The bishop of Rome denounced the “ Bobber (kmncil/- 
afl he eallcd it, and prompted ValentiniaiL in. to propose to his 
coii^ Theodosius the convention of a new CJomicil in Italy. 
Theodosius replied that the recent Council had simply defended 
the ruliags of Nicaea and EpLeans sgainst the innovations of 
Flavian; no further action waa called for; the Chtindi was 
at peace. If the question had been simply doctrinal and no 
political cousideiations had infcers'caed, the decision of the 
" Robber Council” might have been the last word b Eastern 
Chnstendom^ But that CktuncU had been u triumph for 
Alejtandria, and the prestige which Dioscortia acquired was a 
menace not only to Old Rome—he promptly excommunicated 
Leo—but also to New Rome, This danger could not long be 
ignored, and the death of Theodosiua w as foUowed by a chnuge 
of policy at Gouatantinople* 

Marcian resolved to temaiiiafee the ecclesiastical despotism 
which the Alexandrian bishops sought to impoae upon the East* 
and Anatolius^ who through the inflncuce of Diosooxus had 
succeeded Flavian as Patriaich, did not scruple to lend himself 
to a new policy and to subsetibe the Dogmatic Epistle of Leo, 
Marcian wrote to Leo agreeing to his request for a now CounoUt 
but that it ehoidd meet in the East, Then tbe Pope 

changed hia tactics. He clahnedp as before, that Ms own Epistle 
was suMcient to settle tho whole mattcrj and did all he could 
to prevent the mooting of a Council.^ But ilarcian knew that, 

1 Ho wu luuitiliMl to ia cdUBequodCfci of lU-irtwtment 

LydiJi, MiU diwi im. fail wmj tkither ia * Leo, Ejtp. 
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however wonderful Led'a Epistle might be, 4 Cbimcil would be 
indispensable to satisfy public opinion in tlie Eadem Cbtirchca.^ 
ntid lie fiUiniDoncd a CoiuitLl for the aiitujiLn (a+d, 4o 1). Leo 
rather sulkily yielded.^ In Oetobertiu unusually assembly 
of ecdcaiaatica * met at Cbalcedon^^ and the preeideiioyj which 
meaut the right of first Tccording his vote* was given to the 
legate ol the Pope. 

It waa the common object of Leo and of Marcian to procure 
the deposition of DiossconiSj and in thk they succeeded, bat not 
without exercising moral violence. Most of the bishops^ includ¬ 
ing Anatolius who really agreed with Diosconia^ vot^ against 
their consciencea and rehoquished the formula in which they 
believed. But, while Leo desired that his epistle should be 
accepted aa it stood, Marcian saw that a new formula^ which 
should indeed take account of the Pope's statement, would be 
less unacceptable in the East. Accordingly the Cotmcil decreed 
that the true doctrine was contained ia certain writings of 
CjTil ® as well aa In Leo^s epistle; and described Jeeua Christ 
as complete in Lis huuianit^'^ as weU as in h?-^ divinity 1 , one and 
the aatfic Christ ni tiivo natures,, without oonluaion or change^ 
division or aepamtion;^ each nature concurring^ into one 
penion and one hypostasis. 

The doctrine of the Fourth Ecumenical Council is still accepted 
as authoritative in the Churches of Christendom* It is mterest- 
ing to learn the judgment of one of the moat learned living 
theologians. The Council ol Cholcedou, ** which we might call 
the Hobber and the Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of the 
Greek faith.” “ The disgrace attaching to this Council conebrta 
in the fact that the great majority of the bishops vrho hdd the 
same views as Cyril and Eioseorus finally allowed a formula 
to be forced upon them, widch was that of strangers, of the 
Emperor aud the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief."« But the truth is that the ddinition of Cbaloedon 
might be interpreted in different wap. To Leo and the Western 
Church it meant one thing] to the followers of CJyri] another; to 
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Antiochian^ and Theodoret, somctliing diJIerciit which Nestoriiuj 
hincLBclf could have accepted.^ 

Politically, the Council was a dccbiva ttiuiuph for CoiiBtaJi- 
tinople and a final blow to the pretensions of the see of Alexandria. 
Martian completed what ThcNiKlo^iia the Great had begun. Three 
succeaaive Patriarchal ThoophiluSj Cyrilj and Oioaconuaj had 
aimed at attaining to the auprome portion in Eastern Chrieten- 
doiD and at ruling Eg)^t like kings. Aie 3 Eandfia could never 
again claim to lead the Church in theology. But the defeat of 
Alexandria was accompanied by an exaltation of Byzantiiini 
which was far from acceptable to Rome. By the Wenty-eighth 
Canon equal pri^ilc^aa with Eome ware grants to the see of 
Constantinoplej and all the episcopal sees of the Dioceses of 
Thraco, Asia, and Pontus were assigned to the-jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch. The Komim legates protested against this t'anon^ and 
Leo refused to oanfirm it,* 

Dio&coms ivas depoBfti by the CoimcHj and was banished to 
Gai^^. Feeling ™n so high at Alexandria that the aid of 
soldiers iiraa required to establish bja successor Protcrius. 

In Egypt and Syria there was a sobd mass oi opinion loyal 
to the doctrine of one nature, and firmly opposed to the fonmUa 
of Chnicedou, Ihese Hotiophysites, as they were called, iverc 
far too uumeroua and earnest to be stamped out; they ultimately 
ermted the national Coptic Church of Egypt, Throughout the 
reign of Leo I, the dispute over the meaning of the Incarnation 
led to ecoaes of the utmoet violence in Alexandria and to 
occuxrences hardly less scandalous in Antioch, 

At Jcni^em the Slonophy^sites obt^dned the upper hand after 
the Co^cil of Chakedon, and a reign of terror prevailed for 
Home time. The episode derives interest from the njwwintbm 
of the Empress Endocia, who was living there in letiiement, 
with the Monophyritic caused A mont named Theodosius, 
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who was a zcaloufi supporter of Diosconis^ gained the ear of t he 
people^ and the bkhop of Jeruaakmj Juveoal, when ho TetiuTLcd 
from the Council, waa forced to floe for his lifoj because he refused 
to renounce the doctrine which he had subfioribed. Theodoaiua 
was ordained blshopp and methods of the utmost violonee were 
adopted to eoorce those who refused to oommimicate with him* 
He Was supported by Eudocia^ who bad been a devoted admirer 
of Cyril and was led to believe that Cyril^a doctrine waa identical 
with that of Dioeconis and had been condemned at Cbaloedon. 
The Emperor ^larclan at length took strong meosurea; Thcodoidus 
Bed to Mount Sinai, and Juvenal waa restored to his see J Eudocia 
after some yeam began to feel doubta about her theology end sho 
consulted the pilhir saint, Simeon^ who recommended her to 
seek the adrice of EuthjmiiLB^ abbot of the convent of Saheb 
a few miles east of Jerusalem. An interview with the monk 
showed the Empress the airor of her ways, and she di@d in the 
faith of Ohalcedon. 

The Christian rebgionj with its theology which opened auch 
a wide field for differences of opinion, had introduced into the 
Empire dangerous discords which were o sore perplexity to the 
government- In some ways it augmented^ in others it weakened, 
the power of the State to resist its external enemies. It cannot 
be maintamed — m wo have already seen—that it waa one of the 
eausea which eontributod to the dismembement of the Empim 
in the West by the Teutonic peoples; and subse^uentlyp the 
religious communion^ which was preserved throughout poLitic£iL 
separation, helped the Empire to recover some of the territory 
it had Lod;. In the East, bitter theological diviaione, con¬ 
sequent on the Councj] of Chalcedon,^ facilitated the Saracen 
conquest of the provinces of Syria and Egypt, but afterwards, 
in the diminished Empim, the State religioa formed a strong 
bond and fostoTcd the growth of a national spirit; which enabled 
the Imperial power to hold out for centuries against surronnding 
foeSp 
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§ 2 . The CmifQV€f&y m Fredesiinalim^ ayd the Growth of 
the Papal Poayer 

The subtle questions on tlia nsture of the IncarnatiDni wMeh 
were $0 hotly diluted by the Greeks and OrientJilSj created little 
or no dieturbiLnee in western Einpope. But in the early yenrs of 
the fifth century the western provinces were agitated by a heresy 
of their owHj on a subject which had more obviously practical 
beanngSj but involved no less difficult theological metaphysics. 
The Pelagian controversy coneernod free and original sin. 
Pelagius, ptobably a Briton of Irish extraction propagated the 
views that irmii possesses the power of choosing between good 
and^ evil^ and that there is no sin wiiere there is not s voluntary 
choice of evil i that sin is not inherited ; that man can live^ and 
men actually have lived, sinless; and that unbaptked 
infants attain to eternal life.^ The controversy is memorable 
b^ause these doctrines found their chief antagonist in AuguBtinc 
and led him gradually to develop the predestinflrinnL theories 
which had such a powerful infiuence on subsequent theology. 
He maintained that sin was transmitted to all men from Adam ; 
that man^ by the mere gift of free will^ c^annot choose aright 
without the Constant operation of grace | that no man has ever 
bved a sinless life; that infants dying unbaptized ore oondemtiedi 
as a just punishment for the sin which they inherited. As time 
went on, Augustine developed his theory, which raked the w hole 
question of the origin of evil into a system which, while it pro¬ 
fessed to admit the freedom of the will, really annulled it. God, 
he &Eid, decided kom eternity to save some members of the 
hnmfln race from the consequence of sin \ he fixed the number 
of the Saved, which can be neither increased nor diminisbed, and 
on these favoured few he bestow*s the gifts of grace which are 
necessary for their salvation* The rest perish eternally, if not 
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through their own traD^gre^Iotis, through the eSecte of origitial 
This is uot tiujust, because there is do reasoo why God 
should give grace to any man; by reftidng to bestoTi^^ it^ ha 
alhnds the truth that none de$atve It. Augustine allowed that 
in the eternal ptinkhiueat which awaits all but the lew' theio may 
be difierenfc degrees of pain. 

Pelagius^ along with bis friend Caelestius w^bom he had con¬ 
verted to his views, went from Rome to Africa 409). Leaving 

Caelestlus there^ he proceeded bimsclf to Paleatine. Caelcstiua 
stated his vie^vs before a council of African bishops at Carthage 
and was excommunicated (a.d. 412|. Three years later a synod 
was held at Jerusalem, at which Pelagiua was present, the ques¬ 
tion was diactiaaed, and it was decided that it should bo referred 
to Pope Innocent I. 415), but some montha later aaother 
Bjruad at DiospolLs acquitted Pelagius of hetorodosy. In the 
meantime Augiiatine was wTiting on the subject,* and the African 
bishops condemned the Pelagian doctrine and asked IimoceiLt to 
express his approval.- A decision on the matter devolved upon 
Innocent^g successor Zosimus, who was elected on March 17p 
A.B, 417^ and the ear of this Pope was gained by Caelestius^ w ho 
had come to RomOi ZosimiLs ccnauied the African bishops for 
condemning Caelestius, and intimated that he would dedde^ if 
the accusers eume and appeared before him. Then he received 
a letter from Pekgius, which convinced him that Pelagiua waa 
a perfectly orthodox Catholic.^ But the African bishops were 
not convinced, and in defiance of the Pope's opiniony they con¬ 
demned Pelagius and his teaching in a eyuod at Carthage (^fay 1, 
A.D. ilfl). ^knus at last became aware that the doctrines of 
Pelagius were really heretical; he was obliged to execute a re¬ 
treat,* and he conftrmed the findinp of the African synod. 
Honorius issued a decree banishing Pelagius and Caelcstius from 
Borne and inflicting the penalty of confiscation on their followers.^ 
Although the views of the British heietio were crushed by the 
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arguments and authority of Augustine, they led to the formation 
of ati ijiBuential school of opuiion in Gaul^ which, though oon- 
demnmg Pebgianism, did not accept the extreme predestioarian 
doctrines of the great Afri can divine. 

In the list of Eoman pontiffs the name of Zoaknus b not one 
which the Catholic Church holds in high esteem. Ilia brief 
pontiheato fell at a critical period, when the Roman was 
laying the fouiidatioiis of the supremacy which it was destined 
to gain by astute policy, and propitious ciicmustances, over the 
chiuehes of western Europe. Zoslnius, through his rashness and 
indiscretion, did as much as could be done in two years to thwart^ 
the purposes which he was himself anxious to promote. In the 
matter of Pela^us he committed himself to a judgment which 
shows that he was cither unpardonably igiiorant of the doctrine 
xihich had been challenged, or that ho eomiidercd orthodox in 
A.i>. 417 whnt he condenmed as heterodox in a.d. ilS ■ and he 
oxp^ him^lf to a smart rebuff from the bishops of Africa ^ But 
hb indberction in thb affair was of less importance than the 
ilhcortsldered policy un which he embarked on a question of 
administration in the Gallie Church, and which proved highly 
eiuharraiiaing to Ms aucecssorB, 

^ The authority which the Honum see excrcbed in wcatern 
Europe at tlib time, beyond its prestige and acknowledged 
pnniacy b Christendom, was twofold. Decrees of Valentiniitii T, 
and Gratian had recognised it aa a court to wliich dergy <ron- 
demned by proiuuckl Hynods might appeal.^* In the sei^nd pbeo 
it waa looked up to m a model, and when doubtful quesdenB 
arose about dbeipline it wm consulted by pro™ckl bbhops. 
The answers of the Popes to Guch qu cations were known as 
Decretab. They did not bind the bishops ^ tbev were responses, 
not oidmanoes. Appellate jurisdiction and the moral weight of 
Ae Decretals were the principEj bases on which the power of the 
Roman see w as gradually to be built up> 
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Zosimus entertained on idea of hia antboritjf T^hieb tran¬ 
scended these rights and anticipated the claims of his successors. 
Immediately after hTa election his ear was gained by PetrocluSj 
the bishop of Arle-s^ who desired to make his see an ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the first rank. In the three provinces of Viennensis* 
Narbonensis Prima, and Xarbonenais Secunda, tho bishops of 
Vienne, Narhonde, and Marseiltes^ were the metropolitans i juries 
was merely a bishopric in Xarbonensis Prims. The idea of 
Patrochis was naturally enough suggested by the translation of 
tiie residence of the Praetorian Prefect of Gaul trom Trier to 
Arles.^ Zosimus determined to deprive the hishop of Vietme, 
NarbonnCj and ^larseilEcs of their nietropoUtan rights^ and to 
invest the bishop of Arles with jiubdiction over the three pro- 
vinceij. He also proposed to establish the new Metropolitan of 
Arles as a sort of Ronmn vicar, apparently over the whole of Ga ul.^ 

The bishop of Nnrbonne yielded with a protest to this revolu¬ 
tionary assumption of sovranty. But the bishops of Maraeilles 
and Vienne defied Zosimiis and brought the question before a 
council of the Milanese diocese which met at Turin {Scpt+ 

A.n. 417)A The council at first decided against the pretensions 
of Arles, but finally compromised by dividing the Viennese 
province into tw^o parts, of which the Konthem was to depend on 
Arles. Zosimns was not pleased, but deemed it prudent to concur. 
The bishop of Marseilles, who declined to yield, w^as excommuni¬ 
cated by a Homan synod, but remained quietly in his see. 
Thus a part of the Pnpe^s plan was actuAUy carried out, but t-bo 
facts remained that the council of Turin had refused to recognise 
the supreme authority of Rome, and that MarseiUea had resisted 
with inipunJtji 

The indiscretions of Zosimua were a lesson for his succc&sonaA 
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Moreover^ they neoogtus^ tbafc the eatabli^nieTit of sncb a large 
and powerfu] sea as tbat which 2k^simu[s called into being was 
likely to be a rival rather than a vassal of Home, Their aim 
was to undo what Zosmios had done^ and in acoomphahitig this 
they acted with greater circumspection and increased the auth¬ 
ority of their see. Eotb Boniface and Cclestiiio ^ did what they 
could to restrict the powers of tlie bishop of Arles. The first 
Narbonenais was wiUitLmwTi from his jurisdiction and restored to 
Narbonne,* But the situation was more difficult for Rome, 
because the monks of L^rins^ whose infiuence was strong in 
southern Gaul* threw the weight of their interest into the scale 
of Aries. Their founder, Honoratus, bad beerii elected to succeed 
Patroehis, and he was followed by his disciple Hilary* whose 
authority threatened to usurp that of Rome in the Gallic Church 
The conflict between RLIaxy and Leo I,, who was elected in 
A.D, MO* is not edifying. An appeal to Rome (a.d^ 441) gave 
the Pope a welcome opportunity of strlkuig Ina opponent. He 
did not ventiiro to excominnnicate bim* but he deprived him of 
the remnant of the prov“ince which Zosimus had created. This 
sentence could not he executed without the aid of the secular 
power. He had much infiuence with the Emperor and GaUa 
Placidia, and he procured an edict* which was ifisued (July 8, 
A.D+ 445) at the Bame time as hie own decree.* Arles was deprived 
of its metropolitan dignity.® 

But that edict of Valcntinian III. did much more than settle 
io Romeos favour thia particular question. It assigned to the 
Roman see that supremacy over the provincial churches which 
the Pop^ had been endeavouring to establish* but which the 
African synoda and the council of Turin had lefused to acknow¬ 
ledge.® It ordained that “the bishops of Gaul or any other 
province should take no decision contrary to the ancient rules 
of discipline without the coiiBeiit and authority of the venerable 
Pope of the eternal city. They must conform to oil the decrees 
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of the Apostolic see. Bishops ffurnmoned before the tnbonnl of 
Rome miist bo compelled to appear by the cLvil anthoritiesp” 

It is the political bearing of tbk law that mtereste us herep 
When many of the western pnoTincea had whoUj or partlj passed 
out of the Bmperof^a control, it was a matter of importance to 
etrive to keep aUve the idea of the Empire and the old attadiment 
to Rome in the minds ol the provincials who were now' subject 
to German maeterB^ The day might come when it would be 
possible to recover some of these lost Innda^ which the Imperid 
gr>%"emment never acknowledged to be really lost, and in the 
meantime a close ecclesiastical unity presented itself as a powerful 
means for preserx^mg the bonds of sentiment, which would then 
prove an Indispenssbk hdp. To acciiBtom the churches in Gaul 
and Britain, Sfioin apd Africa to look up to Rome and refer their 
disputes and dlfhciilties to the Roman bishop was a wise policy 
from the secular point of view, and it was doubtless principally 
by urging considerations of this nature that Leo was able to 
induce the govern ment to establish the supremacy of hb see. 

It b important to bear in mind that the adinij|.btrative 
authority of the Pope, at this time, extended into the demmionB 
of the eastern Emperors. The lands included in the Prefecture 
of tllyricum belonged to the Patriarchate of Rome, and con- 
Btituted the Vicariate of Thessalonica, w here the Popeb vicar, 
who was entrusted with the administration, resided. Theodosius 
II. wished to place thb ecclesiastical province under Constanti¬ 
nople and published an edict with thb intent, but the reuign- 
stranccs of ITonorius induced bint to retract it ■ ^ and Greece, 
Macedonia;, and Dacia remained under the see of St. Peter till 
the eighth oentuiy. 


13. PertecuHm o/ Pag^msm 

Persecution was an unavoidable consequence of Conatmitineb 
act in adopting Cbrisrianity* Two of the chief points lo which 
this faith differed from the Roman State religion were its e^du- 
siveness and the vital importance which it assigned to doguta^ 
The first logically led to intolcpauco of pagan religions, the second 
to intolerance of heresies, and thcBe consequences could not be 

^ Above duLp* n. p. C4. ArPr Th* xvL 11. 4& Cp. 

Ep, ii- 217. 
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averted wten Chnstianity became the rcligioa of the State. It 
might be suggested that Constantine would Lave done better 
if, wlien he decided to embrace it and favour its propagation, 
he had been content to deprive pagan cnlte of their ofiidai 
status and to allow Christianity to compete in a free field with its 
rivals, aided by the prestige which it woulil derive from the 
Emperor’s personal adhesJdn and favour. But such a policy 
would liave been an anaclmmism. A state, at that time, was 
untynfcnble without a State cult, and if an Emperor became a 
Christian a logical result was that QhrisLianJiy should be adopted 
as the official religion of the Empire, and a second that the old 
Roman policy of toleration should be thrown overboard. In 
an ago of auperstitjoo this was demanded not merely in the 
inteiest of the Church but in the interest of the State itself. 
The purpose of the official cults in tbe pagan State was to secure 
the protection of the deities; these were liberal and tolerant 
lo^ who raised no objection to other forma of worship; and 
toleration was therefore a principle of the State. But the god 
of the new official religion was a jealous master; he had 
" thou ahsit have none other gods but me," and idolatiy was an 
offenee to him ; how could his protection and favour be expected 
by a state in which idolarty was permitted ? Intolerance was 
a duty, and the first business of a potiiotic ruler was to ^n l ^ ^ ^ 
mea.snres to extirpate the emus of paganism. 

But these consequences were not drawn immediately. It 
must never be foi^otten that Qmatantine’s revolution was jicr- 
haps the most audacious act ever committed by an autocrat 
in disregard and defiance of the vast majority of hia subjects. 
For at least four fiftlis of the population of tlie Empiru were 
Btill outside the Christian Church.^ The army and all the leading 
men in the administration were devoted to paganism. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Constantine, who was a statesman as 
well as a mnvert:, made no attempt to force the pace. His 
policy did little more than indicate and prepare the way for the 
gradual converaion of the Empire, and was so mild and cautious 
that it has been maintained by some that his aim was to establish 
a pfljity between the two religions. 
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He retained the title of Poatifcx Maximum, and thereby tho 
constitutional right of the Emperor to supervise the religiouB 
inatitiitioDs, He withdrew the support of st^te funds from 
pagan rites, but made an a^ception in favour of the official cults 
at Eome. Jlia most important repress! A^e nieaauie was tho prcihibi- 
tion of the sacrifice of \ictmia in the temples.^ One reason for 
this measure was the dangerous practice of divination by entrnila, 
often employed by persona who contemplated a rcbeltioa and 
desired to learn from the higher powers their chances of success. 

Id some partictdar places cults were suppressed, but a pagan 
could still worship freely in the temples, could offer incense 
and make libations of wine, and might even perform sacrificial 
rites in a private house. The eons of Constantine - were Indeed 
inclined to adopt a atriugent pclioj^ and their laws might lead 
m to suppose that there was something like a severe persecution. 
Constantiua, in reaffirming the prohibition of sacrifices^ menaced 
transgressors with the avenging sw'ord.^ But the death penalty 
was never indicted, and there was a vast difference betTveen 
the letter of the law and the practice. In the same edict was 
ordained the dosing of temples “ in all places and citica/' but 
this order can only haA^e been carried out here and there. Its 
esecution depended on local circumstances, aud on the sentlmente 
of ther provincial governors. In some places Christian fanatics 
took advantage of the Imperial decree to demolish heathen 
shrinest and the pagans were naturally apprehenriva. Whm 
Julian visited Ifion, ho inspected the antiquities under the 
guidance of Pegaaius, who was “ nominally a bishop of the 
GalilaeansJ' but really worshipped the Sun god/ He had 
taken orders and succeeded in becoming a bishop in order that 
he might have the means of protecting the heathen sanctuaries 
from Christian desecration. 

^^Tien paganism was restored by Juliun, it h probable that 
any temples w^hich had been dosed under the edict of Con- 
stantiuB w^ere again reopened, and after his fall it would seem 
that they were allowed to remain open for worship,, though 
Bacrificcs were regarded as unlawfuL 

^ Thft liiir if not preserrejl, \mt im rrron jnx/anai-Hm rttiaionumt 
recordei] by EunbiiUp t'lia Co»#t LL th^Ki to diuMlfc laMumnn: 
iE, and fcferml tc by Coo^UiitiaB, • C. TA. ivi m. 4 (jld. 345) ffJWio 
C?, ktL 10. 2^. i#lrF;iiatiir+ 
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The Emperors VxJentinjan and Valena were consistently 
tolerant. The mystics of Eleuais were expreaaly permitted, 
for the proeonsul of Actab told ValeutmiBiii that if they were 
Buppres£3€d the Greets would find life not worth living.'^ But 
A new religious policy was inaugurated by Gratian and Thoodoaiufl 
the Great. Gratian abandoned the title of Pontifex Ma^dmus; 
he withdrew’ the public money which was devoted to tho cults 
of Rome, and he ordered the altar of Victory to be removed from 
the Senate-honse, to the deep chagrin of the senators. The 
fathers appealed to Valentinian IL to revoke this order* and to 
restore the public maiiitenance of the TcUgiotis institutions ol 
the capital ■ but the moving petition of SymmachuSj who was 
their spokesman* wag overruled by the biduence of AmbroBe* 
the archbishop of Milan* who possessed the ear of Valentmian 
and of Theodosius.^ 

It lemaioed for Theodosiua to InBict a far heavier blow on the 
ancient cults of Greece and Rome. In the earlier years of his 
reign the extirpation ol pagan worship docs not to luivo 
been an aam of hia policy* He weis only concerned to enforce 
obedience to the laws prohibiting sacrifices* which had evidently 
been widely evaded. He decided on the olosing of all sanctuaries 
in which the Law had been broken* lie entrusted to Cynegitis^ 
Praetorian Prefect of the East* a pious Christlanp the congenial 
task of exeeutwig this order in Asia and Egypt* But otherwise 
temples were still legally open to worshipperfl,* It is to he 
particularly noted that the Emperor did not desire to destroy 
hut only to occulaiise such bnildiugs as were condemned^ and the 
cases of barbarous demolition of splendid buildings which 
occurred in these yeors were due to tho fanatical zcai of monks 
and ectlesiasticaH Monks wrought the destruction of the great 
teuiple of Edessa* and the Serftpeum at Alemndrm* which gave 
that city the semblance of a oaured world/^ ® was demolished 
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under the diioctioD of tHe archbishop Theophilua (a.d. 339)p^ 
who thereby dealt an effective blow to the paganism of 
Alexandria. 

But Theodosius and his ecoleslaatical advisors thought that 
the time was now ripe to make a clean sweep of idolatry, and in 
a.Dp 391 and S92 laws were issued which carri^ to ita logical 
conclusion the act of Constantine* may conjecture that 
this, drastic Ii^Iation was principally due to the inffuence of 
the archbishop ol hfjlan. To aacrifice, whether in public or in 
[irivstCp was henceforward to be punished as an act of treason. 
Fines were imposed on any who should frequent temples or 
shrines; and for worshipping images with incense, for hanging 
sacred hllets on treest for building altars of turf, the penalty 
was confiscation of the house or property where such aeta were 
[jerformed.^ 

In the insurrection of- A,m 392 the reatoratiou of paganism 
was a capital feature in the progmuuue of the general Arbogastes 
and Eugenius tha creature whom he crowned, and the lure 
attracted some distinguished adherents. For a short time the 
altar of Victory was set up in the Homan Senate-house, After 
the suppression of the revolt Theodosius visited BoinCj attended 
a meeting of the SenatOp and though his tone was concLhatory, 
his fiminesa compelled that body to decree the abolition of the 
ancient rcligioue institutions of Home*® Some of the pagan 
senators had Christian fumilie^j,* and domestic mfluenee may 
have reinforced the Imperial wiU. 

The last years of the fourth century mark an epoch in the 
decay of pagarusm* While the gioda were irrevocAbly driven 
from Eoine itself^ time-honoured institutions of Greece also 
came to an cud. The old oracles seem to have been ailenced at 
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a miicli eaTlier date. Tiie " last omdc " of tho Delphic god, said 
to ha VO been delivered to J ulian, is a sad and moving expression 
of the passing away of the old order of tilings. 

ToU the king on earth has tolloii tho glorious da'ollitig. 

And the water springs that ipoto arc quonched nnd dead. 

Not a cell Is left the god, no roof, no cover; 

In hifl hand the prophet lanre] dowers no more.*- 


The Olympian games were celebrated for the last time in A.D. 
393, and the chrj^selephantine Btatue of Zens, the greateat 
monument of the genius of Pheidina, was removed soon after¬ 
wards from Olympia to Constantinople.® Tlie Eleuainmn 
myatenea ceased three yearo later in consequence of the injuries 
wrought to the sanctuaries by the invasion of Alaric.® The 
legend that Athena was saved from the rapacity of the Gotlia 
by the appeamnoa of Athene Promachos and the hero Achilles 
illustrates the vitality of pagan su|icrstition. Athens had fared 
better than many other towns at the hands of the Emperora.* 
Constonline, who ransacked Hellenic ahrinea for works of art 
in order to adorn hia new capital, spared Athens; and in the 
reign of Theodosius, when the SamLiii' Hera of Lysippus, the 
Cnidian Aphrodite of Praiitelea, the Athene of Lindos were 
carried off, the Parthenon was no't compelled to snirender the 
ivory and gold Athene of Pheidias. Boon after a.p, i29 this 
precioiiB w'ork was ravished from the Acropolis,^ but we do not 
know its fate. Nor do we know at what date the Parthenon 
was converted into a church of the Virgin .• 

The ordmances of Theodosius did not, of course, avail immedi¬ 
ately to stamp out cverTwhero the forbidden cults. Pagan 
practices still went on secretly, and in some places openly, 
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and thfl govetijment, f;enerally perhaps jidding to cccleaiaatical 
pressure, issued from time to time uew laws to cisforeo the 
execLtioQ of the old or to supplement them ^ Arcadinfl, under 
the inloence of Cim^sostom, issued &n edict to destroy, not merely 
to close, temples in the country and to use the material for publk 
baildinga * Chiyiostom sent monks to Phoenicia to cany out 
the work of destruction tharo, but the money requiretl wag 
]jcovided not by the state but by pious Christians, especially 
women.* We huTe seen how bishop Porphyrius of Gasa secured 
with the help of the Empress Eudoxia the demolition of the 
temple of Mamas. As a rule the Emperors desired that the 
ancient ssnetuariefl should be preserved and turned to other iisea, 
and we find them interlering to prevent destruotioD * In many 
country distnets Christiaiiity was only beginning to penetrate, 
and for the eradication of heathenism there was much ims- 
sionaiy teachuig to be dona, such as was carried on by Martin 
in western Ganl, by Victricius, archbishop of Rouen, m 
the Belgic provinces, and by Nicetas of Remeaiana in the 
Balkan highkntle.^ 

Theodosius ll. at one time professed to believe that no pagans 
snn ived in his dominions,* but this sanguine view, if it was 
seriously held, was premature, for in a later year he repeated 
the prohibition of sacriheca and ordered anew the conversion 
of temples into churches \ ^ and Leo T. legislated severely against 
h^then practioes.* It is to be observed, that this persecution 
differed in one important respect from the ecclesiastical perso- 
cutions of later ages in western Europe, Only pagan acts were 
forbidden j opimon ot such was lotefsicdf and no restrictiona 
were placed oa the diffusion of pagan literature. Perhaps the 
only exception was the edict of Theodosius II. shortly before 
his death,® ordermg the books of Porphyry, whose dangerous 
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treatise tJie Ghri^iians had apparently ali(x;ked the 

Eidperor or Aotne of hb advisere, to bo burned. The same 
monarch had enacted that no Christian ahall dbturb or provoke 
Jews Or pagans lining peaceably," ^ Indeed pagans could not 
be dispensed with in the civil service, and in tho sixth century 
we still find them in prominent positiona,^ Hellemsm largely 
prevailed in the kw schoob, and was no bar to pioTHofion, 
though it tmglit be made a pretext for renioving an official 
wLo had faUisn out of favour. An ablo pagan, Tntian, enjoyed 
thfl tonfidfrnce of the fanatical Theodoaius the Great, and was 
appobted Praetorian Prefect of the East; and the same Ejaperor 
showed friendly regoid towards epokesincn of the old religion 
like Libanins and Symmachtis, The headquarters of unchristian 
doctrine, the university of Athens, was held b high esteem by 
Constantme and Constans,® and it contmued throughout tbe 
fifth Century uimiolested as the liome of a philosophy which was 
the most dangerous rival of Christian theology. Pagans also 
received appointiaenta in the uiuvereity of Constantbople. 

In a ^hundred years the Empire had been transformed from 
a state in which the immense majority of the inhabitants were 
devoted to pagan roligiona, into one in which an Emperor could 
say, with gross exaggenitloL, but without manifest absurdity, 
that not a pagan survived. Such a change was not brought to 
pass by mere prohibition and suppression. It is not too much 
to say that the success of the Chinch m converting the gentile 
world in the fnnrth and fifth centuries was due to a process 
which may be described as a pagan transmutation of Christianity 
itself. If diriatian beliefs and worship had been retained un¬ 
altered in the early simpDcity of their Bpirit and form, it may 
well be doubted whether a much longer period would have 
sufficed to christianize the Roman Empire. But the Church 
permitted a compromise. All the religtons of the ago had common 
pound in crude suparstition, and the Church found uo difficulty 
in proffering to converts beliefs and cults similar to those to 
which they had been accustomed. It was a comparatively small 
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matter that incensep lights, and flcwera, tho accesieories of various 
pagan ceremonials, had been introduced into Chrhitian 
It waa a momentoas and happj atroke to oncourage the introduc- 
tion of a disgtiified polytheism. A legion of saints and martyrs 
replaced the old legion of gods and licioes^ and tho hesitating 
pagan could gradually reconcilo hinuself to a religion^ whichj if 
it robbed him of his tutelary deity^ whom it stigmatized as a 
demon, allow ed him in compensation the cult of a tutelary saint. 
A new and banal mythology was created, of sainta and martyrs, 
many of them fictitiouB i their bodies and relics, capable of 
working miracles like those which used to be wrought at the 
tombs of heroes, were conatantlj being discovered* The devotee 
of Athene or Isis could transfer hia homage to the Virgin Mother* 
Tho Greek sailor or dsherman^ who used to pray to Posddoa, 
could caU upon St, Nicolas. Those who worshipped at stono 
altars of Apollo on hiU^tops could pay tlie same allegiance to 
St. lilljas^ The calendar of Christian anniversaries corresponded 
at many pomts to the calendars of Greek and Roman festivalsi 
lien could more easily acquiesce in the loss of the heathen cele- 
bratioiis connected with the winter fioktico and the vernal 
equinoic, w^hen they found the joyous celebrations of the Xativity 
and the Resuirection ussociated with those seasons, and they 
could transfer some of their old custome to the new feasts. The 
date of the Natirity was hsed to coincide with the birthday of 
Mithms Invidi^ Deeetubor 25), whose rellgioii had many 

affinities with the ChiistiaiL This process was not the reaultp in 
the first instance, of a deliberate policy. It was a natural 
development, for Christianity could not escape the iuduenco of 
the ideas w^hich were current in its environment. But it was 
promoted by the men of light and leading in the Church.^ 

A particular form of miraoidous heali^ illustrates the way m 
which Christianity appropriated pagan superstitious. The same 
dream-curcs whidi used to be perforxncd by Aesculapius or the 
Close tiri for those who slept a night in the temple courts were still 
available; only the patient must r^rt to a sanctimr}^ of Sdnts 
Cosmos and Damian,* the new Castor and Pollute, or of the nreh- 
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sugel Michael ^ or aomc other Clmatian substitute. Wo Lave an 
intorosting; example of the method employed b-y ecclesiastical 
magnates in an incident which occurred in Egypt. Near Canopus 
there was a temple of lais where such nocturnal cures wero dia- 
pensedj and professing ClmstiiLne continued to have lecourse to 
this unhallowed aid. The Patriarch Cyril found a remedy. He 
discovered the bodies of tw^o martyrs, Cyrus and John, in tho 
church of St. Mark at Alexandria^ and dialodgiiig Isis ho interred 
them, and dedicated a church to them, in the same place, where 
they freely exhibited the eame mysterious medical poweis which 
had been displayed by the great goddess.^ 

The more highly educated pagans offered a longer and mors 
obdurate resistance to the appeals of CJhiistianity than the vulgar 
Crowd. Throughout the fourth and £lth ccntiiiies they retained 
higher education in their hands. The schools of rhetoric, philo^ 
8ophy% Jaw, and kilcnco Dmintaincd the ancient traditions and 
tho pagan atmosphere* * In their wTitings, some pagans frankly 
showed their hostility to Christianity^ others affected to ignore 
it> We saw how they threw upon this religion the leaponaibility 
for the invarion of the barbarians. But in general tbeir attitude 
was one of resignation, and they found no lUniculty in serving 
Christian Emperor? and working vdth Christian ooM^gees.^ This 
spirit of TWignation is expn^sed in the most interesting piece wo 
have of the poet Folladas of Alexandria, occaaioned by the sight 
of a Eerme« lying in the roadway. 

At a meeting of wayia I was ware ol a bfonze god proai^ at my 
And I knew bim tlie ofEkpring of Zciii, wLoin im prayed td of old, aa wiw 
meet. 

^ told of the triple mncm," 1 crietip airertcr of woe. 

Ever a lofd haat ihou iK-cUp and heliold, in tin? dti^ thou art low," 


* In hJi thumb at ^jt^tbeniDo on the 
Bcaphnnw, ^OEomonp li :i. 

■ Soo thw Aon in P.G. Uxs^iL 3. 
3424 i^. 

* Thipifl H4-EKUI lo faiLTe bppji mQrti 
matuoL tobrui^ IjcIw»d dhrfrtiuju! 
andpa|;nnHmpjiva$»lif(i. C!ki^'*04lnin 
Nihorti to goodwill Bud fiiendUneiiB 
towAfd HfIkbcfl. ■' Thoy uo all 
chilElnnip^' hojaygL, and, lilu» cbildmn, 
when wn talk aboui uccwm thiura 
thaj do null attend, lytil laugh. //vm. 
4 on i nd Cfwinth^^ F.O. Iif, 3S, 


In another e^rmcm ho draicrLlm □ 
dwputo between a Helktio and a 
(.lirUftiBn GD tbfl mrriLH of l^to and 
Paulr thei Onu aa»xting that Paul Wad 
rude and ynlcatnod, iho alhc^r that 
ho woe moil; kuunl aJid eloquent 
than Pinto. couuaent 

ia thal tho ChriMtijm iodk a witiag 
bne, and Ihafc the gt&ry of the 
apofltlet lay In tholr radiFiu&i and 
^oraniDG (//oiw. fiL iS. 27). Elw- 
whefB ho diaparm^ SocTatoi illom, 
J*' Plato (Stm. 4 iMi 
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But at nigbt with a amilc on bin Mpo the god stood by nw sublime. 

And Hiid, ** A Bptl tlioiigh i be, 1 eerve, and my umster is Time.” ^ 

Throughout the liftb centiiry Athens woa the headquii^TS of 
whst mny he culled higher pnguuksiu. The Stoic aod Epiciircao- 
echools had died out in the third century, and in the fou^ the 
moat difitinguished savants of die najvereity like Proaeicsiua and 
Uinierius were sophists, not philosophers. But the Platonic 
Academy continued to oxiat, independent of State grants, for 
it had ita own private property producing a revenue of more 
£{500 a year.* Ita acholarchs, however, were not men of 
much talent or distbiction, until the office was filled by Priscus ® 
a Neoplatonist and a friend of Julian, after that Emperor's 
death. PriscuB inangnrated the reign of Neoplatonism at Athens ; 
with him tho revival of the university, as a centre of philosophic 
study, began, and vastly increased under his successor Plutarch. 
Towards the end of the fourth century, Synesius had spoken in 
disparaging words of Athena and her teachers: her fame, he 
aaid, rests with her bee-keepers. He was jealous for the reputa¬ 
tion of .41iJiandria, and with good reason, for under Plutarch and 
his su ^yeflHOTfl Syihunis and Ptodus Athena waa to eclipse the 
Egyptian city. These Flatonlsts attracted students from all parts 
of the East, and soma who had b^un their studies, like Froclus 
himself, at .•Ue.'candria, completed them at Athens.* 

The Athenian profesaoia had always regarded themselvies as 
the champions of Hellenism, but when the Neoplatonic philosophy 
became ascendant, the Hellenism of Athens was a more serious 
danger. At this time Neoplatonism was the most formidable 
rival of Christian theology among educated men of a speculative 
turn of mind. Augustine recognised this; we know how it 
attracted him.* The Neoplatouiata taught a ^^atem Inndament- 
ally differi n g from the current Christian theology as to the pom- 
tioA which was OBsigDcd to the creator of the world. According 


1 AnOct, Pal ilC. 441, 
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umvenity Ufe at Atbom In the faurth, 
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An^oa* oflhdv, IMt p, 26B. 
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to PlotmuQ, Nous or Roaflon* tho creator, fim^nat^ from and 
was snbordlnato to tbo absolute Odo, and Soul again emanate 
^ni Nous. Jlis anccf^FS deveIo|>ed his principle by multiply¬ 
ing and di\dditig the emanationSj and tbo growth of the philosophy 
culminated in the system which Proclus constructed by means 
of a dialectic which H^el Mmself has described as ** extremely 
tiring.*^ ^ In aU these phases, the Demiurge or Creator is sub¬ 
ordinated to the One of which no divine attributes could bo pre¬ 
dicted, and thus an apparently inapaasable jgnlf was hxed between 
the later Platonic philosophers and Christian theologians. There 
was, indeed, at Alexandria another school of Platonism, w'hich 
held olouer here and there to the teaching of Plato himselfp ^rtd 
men who were tmiiied in this school found the transition to 
Christian docstnne comparatively easy^. We know' something of 
the system of HierocleSp a leading Platooist at Alexandria in the 
fifth centuryIn his system there w'as no One or any other higher 
principle above God the creator and legislator, who was above, 
and in no sense co-ordinate with* the Company of sidereal gods j 
and he, Ukfl the Christian Deity, created the w'orld out of nothing. 
Some of the pupils of Uierocles became Ohristdans. It la a curious 
circumstance that Hieroclca should have been condemned to exile 
at Coastantmople on grounds which are unknown to us.^ It can 
hardly have been for Ilia teaching, seeing that the far more anti- 
Christian Platoniata, who had their stronghold at Athena, were 
tolerated. 


det Fhilo&opkU^ 73-74, io 
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But thfl danger and offence of tlie liiter Neoplatoniata did not 
Uc in their mystical mctaphyaics^ but m the theurgy and pagan 
practices to which they were almost always addicted. Proelus ^ 
in bis public lecture^ as scbolarcli confined himself, doubtless, to 
the mterpretation of PJato in the Neoplatonic t&eose, amd to 
problema of dialectic^ but ha rcsen'^ed for Ms chosen disciples 
esoteric tcachiDg in theurgy, and venerated the gods as beneffcent 
beings worthy of woraMp, though occupyii^ a subordinate place 
in tha hieraichLy of existences* He believed that by footing and 
purifiLcations on certain it was possible to get into com¬ 
munication with aupcmatural beings, and he recognised the gods 
of other nations as well as those of Greece. He said that the 
philosopher should not confine Mmself to the religious rites of 
one city or people, but eliouid be a hlarophant of the whole 
world,” He was more scrupulous in observing the fasts of 
the Egyptians than tho Egyptians themselves,* He had been 
initiated in the Eleinsinian secrets by his friend Asulepigenia, 
the cht Lighter of Plntarch^^ who had learned them from the laat 
priest of Eleuais, and in one of his writings he told how he had 
Been Hecate herself. Athens believed in Ms magical powers j he 
was said to have constructed an instrument by wMcb he cotdd 
bring down raim 

The HeUeniets, even in the days of BrocluSj had not abandoned 
all hope of winning toleration for pagan worsMp. At any time 
some one might ascend the throne with Hellenic sympathies. 
The ele^Tition of Authciuiua in the West was a proof that this 
was not impossible, though Anthciiiius was able to do little to 
help the pagan interest. Proclus died in a.n. and at that 
very time a former pupil of his was prominently associated with 
a rebellion ^ which, if it had been succ<^ful, might have been 
followed by some tempDrary relaxatioii of the severe law's against 
polytheisra and pagan w'orsMp^ This was to be the last flutter 
of ft dying cause. 


I M^rinil^p Fifa PrucSif Cv 10. SLf 
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§ 4. Pcrseciilion of Heresfj 

^ The perseciition of heretica was mom r^soluto aod severe than 
tKe persecution of piigaiia. Those who stood outside of the 
Church altogether were leaa dangerous than those members of 
it who threatened to comipt it by fake doctrine^ and the unity 
of the Catholic faith in matters of dogma was considered of 
supremo importance, ** Truths which m simple and oae/^ ^vrote 
Pope Leo L, does mi admit of variety/*^ ^ A modern inquirer 
k accustomed to regard the growth of heresies as a note of 
Vitality, but in old times It was a sign of the active operation of 
the enemy of mankind. 

The heresy W'hich was looked upon aa the most dangerous and 
abominablo of all was that of the Mamohees^ which it would be 
truer to regard as a rival teligioo, than as a form of Christianity.- 
It w'as baaed on a mixture of Zoroastrian and Ohrbtian ideas, 
along with elements derived from Buddhism, but the Zoroafitriau 
principles were prepoudemnt. This religion was founded by 
Manes in Pensia in the third centuiyj and in the oourae of the 
fourth it spread throughout the Empire^ in the West as well as 
in the East. Augustine in hia youth came under its induence^ 
The hiudumeiitai doctrine w^as that of Zoroaster, the existence 
of a good and an evil principle^ God and Matter, independent of 
each other. The Old Testament was the work of the E\il Being. 
Matter being thoroughly evil^ Jesus Christ could not have invested 
himself with it, and therefore hk human body was a more appear¬ 
ance. The story of his life in the Grospels was interpreted 
mystically. The Manicheea had no churches^ no altais,^ no 
incense i their worship consisted in praj’ers and hymns; they 
did not celebrate Christmas^ and their chief festival the 
Bcma, ia Alareh, kept in memory of the death of their founder, 
who was Said to have been dayed alive or crueihed by Varahran 1. 
They condemned marriage, and practisod rigorous austerities.^^ 
The laws against the ALanichees, which were frequent and 

^ 172 t^ric£afem peniffij, of iti daTclopmcnit)-EpipbjkiiiiiAp 
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drastiOj ijegiiii m tJie mign of Tkeodosiua L Tlie heresy was 
iimiliaiis„ beeauBO the heretics were difficuit to di^orer; th&y 
oft-en took part in Christian ceremonies and passed for orthodox, 
and they disguised their views under other names. Theodosius 
deprived them of civil rights and bauished them from towns. 
Those who sheltered themselves under harmless names were 
liable to the penalty of death; and be ordered the Praetoriati 
Prefect of the East to institute inquisitors ** for the purpose 
of discovering theuL^ This ia a very early mstanco of the 
application of this word^ which m later ages was to become 
60 offensivOj to the uses of religious peisecutiom TVTien the 
government of Theodosius U., under the inHuenoe of Nestorius, 
made a vigorous effort to sweep heresy from the worlds the 
Manicheans were stigmatised on men who bad descended to 
the low<^ depths of wickedness,” and were condemned anew to 
be expelled from towus^ and perhaps to be put to death ^ (a^i>* 
428). I^ater Icgiajatbn inflicted death unreservedly ■ they were 
the only heretics whose opinions exposed them to the supremo 
penalty. 

Arcadius, at the beginning of his reign, reafErmed all the pains 
and prohibitions which his predecessors had enacted against 
herctic-s.^ In most cases, this .meant the suppression of their 
services and assemblies and ordinattona. The Eunomiaiis, an 
extreme branch of the Arians, who held that the Sou waa unlike 
tbe Father, were singled out for more sovcie treatment and 
deprived of the right of execudng tcatamente. This disability, 
however, was afterwards withdrawn^ and it was finally enacted 
that a Eunomian ooiild not bequeath property to a fellow- 
heretic.^ Thus there was a certain vacUlation in the policy of 
the government, caused by circumstances and mflucuces which 
we cannot trace. 

The combined eflorts of Church and State were successful 
in virtually stamping out Arianiain, which after the end of the 
fourth century ceased to be a danger to ccclosiostacal unity. They 
w^ere also successful ultimately in driving NcatorianiBm out of the 
Empire, The same policyp. applied to the Monophysitic heresy, 

* C. Tk. ZVJ. Ss 7 {a.D. ; © Irotfeiuftf, la C.J\ L 5. £ ana oinitt 4 ^ 
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failed* Majxsian^fl lair of a*d. 455 against the Eutyeldans was 
severe enougli,^ Thoy were excluded from the service of the 
State; they were forbidden to pubiiah books criticising the 
Council of Chalcedon; and their literature, like that of the 
Nestoriuns, was condenmed to be homed. But in Syrian w'here 
anti-Greek feelmgg were strongs and in Egypt^ where national 
sentimejit was beginning to aesociata itsdf with a i^ligious 
symboh all attempts to impose uniformity were to break dowm 
The severe measures taken by the State against the Donatista 
in Africa were chiefiy due to their own fanaticiaiiii Donatism 
was not properly a heresy, it was a schism, which had grown out 
of a double etection to the see of Carthage in a.i>* 311, and the 
question at isane between the Catholics and the Dodatists was 
one of church djseipline* We need not follow' the attempts of 
Constantine and Constana to restore unity to the African church 
by militarj' force* The cause of the Honatists was not recom- 
mended by their association with the violent madmen known as 
Circumcellions, who disdained death themselveSp and inflicted 
the most cruel deaths on their opponents. The schiamaticH 
aurvived the persecution. At the death of Tbeodoaius I. the 
greater number of the Aftieoii chuTches seem to have been in 
tbek bandap and during the usurpation of Gddo they peraecnted 
the Catholics. When Angustine became bishop of ffippo, where 
the Donatists were in a great majority, he set himself the task 
of restoring eocieaiaatical unity in Africa by conciliation ^ He 
and the Catholic clcr^ had some success in making converts, 
but the fanatics were so infuriated by these desertioiLa that 
with their old aUies the Cireumcellions they eommitted barbarous 
outrages upon the Catholic clergy and churches; Auguetino him¬ 
self barely escaped from being waylaid. Such diBordem 
demanded the intervcDtion of the secular power. Some injured 
bishopspreaeuted themselves at Eavenna , andin a*d*405 Honorins 
^ndemned the Donatists to severe penalties by several laws 
intended “ to extirpate the adversaries of the Catholic faith.*' * 
The Donatista rejoiced at the dBath of Stilicho whom they 
regarded os the author of these laws, and disorders broke out 
afresh.’^ When Alaric w'os m south Italy threatening Romo, 
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the Emperoi? y^vokcd tis decrees mxA soon fifterwards, at tlie 
reqaost of the Catholias^ he convoked a conference of tho bishops 
of the two parties whict met at Carthage (A-D. 411) under the 
preaideiicy of Marcellnius^ one of the “ tribiine;s and notaries ” 
whom the Emperors employed for special aemocs, Marcellmoa 
waa empowered not only to act as cbainnan but to judge bet^-een 
the rival ckima. Tlie appointment of a secular official to 
adjudicate did not mean fiat the civil power claimed to settle 
gnestiona of doctrine. The controversy, which originally turned 
on a dispute about facts, had throughout concerned the govem- 
fnent not in its ecclesiaatical aspect but as a cause of grave 
disorders and disturbances, Eut the coinmbsion entrusted to 
MarceUinus ehowe that the bishop of Roma was not yet recognised 
as possessing the |urMictioQ which in later tidies resided in hi^i 
Bee. At the end of the discussions, Marcellinus decided against 
the Donutists ; they were allowed a certain time to come into 
the Church.^ Some were convinced, but others appealed to the 
Emperor I who conhrmed the decision of his deputy and emictcd 
a new lawr against the schismatics, imposing heavy fines on the 
recalcitrants^ and banishing the deigy,®^ Two years later they 
Were deprived of civil rights,® These strong measures, which 
Augustine defended, alleging the text "Compel them to come 
in,"^ broke the Btreogth of the schismatics, and though the 
Douutist sect continued to exist and was tolerated under the 
Vandals, it ceased to be of import^ee. 

It must bo allowed that if the government had been perfectly 
indifferent and impartial in mattera of rcUgion, it would have 
Imd ample excuse for adopting severe measures of repression 
against the fanatical sect w ho disturbed the peace of the African 
proviucea and persecuted their opponents. The penalties were 
severe but they stopped short of death. It should be remem- 
bered to the credit of the Emperors that, in contrast with the 
Christian princes of later ages^ they never proposed, in pursuing 
their policy of the suppression of heresy, to inflict the capital 
penalty* except in the case of the Manichacans, who were regarded 
aa almost outside tho pale of humanity * The same may be said 
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for tlia leading and iiepreaentative ecoleaiasticfl, all of whom 
would kttVft recoiled with horror if they could have foTeseen 
the system of judicial murder which was one day to bo cfitablishcd 
uudoT the auspices ol the Homan sce,^ Slartin ol Tours did all 
he could to stay the persecution of the Spanish bishop PrhiCiUlanj 
who, Tightly or wrongljj was accused of heresies akin to Maai- 
ehaeanism. IMaciJlian was put to death by the Emperor 
Maximus (a.i>, but he vfn^ tried before a civil tribunal for 
a secular oSenoe.^ It may well have been a miscarriage of 
justice, but, formally at leasts he was not executed aa a heretic; 

Under the Christian Empire the Jews remained for the most 
part in po^ssion of the privilegea w^hich they had before enjoyed,^ 
The Church unable to persuade the State to introduce 
measures to suppress their worship or banish them from the 
Empire, They were forbidden to poesess Christian slaves,* 
and a law of Theodosius D, excluded them from civil odicea 
and dignities,^ But the legislator was perhaps more often 
concerned to protect them than to impinge upon their freedom.* 


§ 5+ M 

The same period^ in which the Christian religiQU gmdiiaily 
won the upper hand in the Empire, witnessed a movement 
which was at first mdependent of the Church but was destined 
soon to become on important part of the ecclesia$rical system. 
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The gerutd of asceticism had been implanted ia Chiiatdfimtj from 
the very beginning, and the tendencies to a rigorous life of self- 
abnegation maj have beea. stimulated bj the e^mplo of the 
austerities of the Esseaes, the Therapeutae, the monks of Serapifi* 
and later by the luduence of the aeiai-Christian Zoroastrian 
religion of the Manich^^ Ascetic practices seem to have been 
a strong teniptatbn to all men of an ardently religions tempera* 
ment in these ages, whatever doctrines they might hold con¬ 
cerning the universe ; Julian the Apostate ia on eminent example. 
For the Christian Chitrch and State the consequences were far- 
reaching and could not have l^een anticipated. In the course of 
the fourth and fifth eonturi^^ a laigo and ever-growing number 
of men and women withdrew themselv^ from society, severed 
themselves fcoin family ties, and embraced, whetheir in celJs 
in the desert or in recluse communities in town or country, a life 
of celibacy, prayer, and fasting. Gradually regularised and 
organised by disciplines of varying degrees of rigour, mouasti- 
cism established itself firmly as one of the most infiuential 
institutions, of the Christian world, thoroughly consonant with 
the spirit of the timo and richly endowed by the liberality of 
the pious. 

We have not to foUow the history of its growth, but the reader 
may be reminded that Christian monasticism origiiiated ciVea 
A.m &CX) under the auspices of St. jVnthony in. Lower Egypt, 
At first it took the form of a solitary life in the dessert, where 
flscetios lh«-od independently of one another in neighbouring 
cells and devoted themselves to an otherwise idle existence 
of religiDiis contemplation.^ Another variety of nionssticism 
was soon afterwards founded in Upper Egypt by Fachomius. 
In his monasteries near Tentyra (Denderah) and Fanopolia 
(Akhmiiti) the brethren lived in common and performed aU l^da 
of work. The Antonian ideal was approved by Athanasius, and 
his inlluenco went far to spread it in the West. It was intro¬ 
duced into PaleKtiue by Hilaiion, and into Syria, where the 
rigoum of the herinit ossunicd their most extreme and repulsive 
shape. There was originated tho grotesque idea of living for 
years on the top of a high pillar. Simeon, the first of these 

* Tfws clvkii Mtikq3(inE» wtn? in IIm cud oJ ihe loUitfa ecatury. Tho chwf 
dowrt fionlfa al AlpiaEidrui, ml Nitrio fur Egyptian muluatidBia am 

(W^iirdi NotiioaJ aad Scetp. At ^'itrin pahoditu, //wfann LaNnaea^ fkad 
tlwiti vm sew maakg tnmiidi tba Eulmuj^ manofAisruin. 
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pillaT-satuts liad many followers^ and such was fclie 

temper of the times that th^ abnormal self-tormentors, who 
could not hare been more healthy in mind than in body, were 
universally levered and consulted oa omclesH 

The monastic movement engaged the attention of St. BaaiJ:, 
and awoke his enthusiasm. He came to the conclusion that 
monaatJe mstitutioiK, framed on right lines, would be useful 
to the Church, and he established n coenobitic community at 
Neocflcsarea (about a.d+ 3d0)^ and drew up minuto regulationa. 
The brethren were not required to take vows ; the asceticism 
of their life was not immoderate i and they were esipccted to 
XMsrfomi work in the delds, St. Basil's idea had an ittimediate 
success and he became the founder of Greek monastioifiio^ 
Cloisters adopting his Buie - sprang up throughout Asia iLuior* 
and in the following century in Palestine. Eut here there 
flourished also the InuraSp or encloeurea m which the monks 
lived an almost eremitical life in separate cellar and these institu¬ 
tions were numerous in the plain of the Jordan.^ The most 
famous of the ascetics of Pales^e w'ere Enthyrmus, Sabas^ and 
Theodosius.* Euthymius founded the lanra of Sahek to the east 
of Jerusalem, in a.d. 428 ■ ® Sabaa founded in A,U. 48^ the Great 
Laura on the Cedron, with a grotto which nature had moulded 
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into the form of a chimhj and many otbeia ; and TheodosdiiH 
his coenobitio monastery at the grotto of the ilagi near Bothleham 
in A.D. 476, Sabpa was appointed arcliiiimndritc of all the 
lauras, and Theodosius of all the iix^nobia^ in the dioceao of 
JeruKftbm by the Patriareh Sallust (a.d. 494). It would seem 
that the moaka of the lauras wore considered to have attained 
to a higher grade of spiritual Efe than those who lived in convents^ 
which were regarded as a prejiaraution in ascetic diseipbiie,^ As 
Sabas and one of his disciples w'alted one day from Jericho to 
the Jordan, they met a young and comely girL *^l>id yon 
remark that girl ? ” said the snint^ '"alio is one-evedj' ** Ko* 
Father^n” said the disciple, ^'she had both her eyes.” ^'You 
are mistaken, my soa^ she is one'eyed.^' No, Father, she has 
two very fine eycs/^ “ How do you know? ” “I looked at 
her intently.” “ IftTiat about the commandment, * Fix not your 
eyes on her, neither let her take thee ^dth her eyelids *1"^ And 
the saint sent the youth to a convent till he had learned better 
to control bis oyea and his thoughts. 

The hisfoiy^ of monasticism at Conatantinople begins with the 
abbot ^ isaaCp a Syrianj who in the reign of Theodosius I* founded 
a convent in the quarter of Psamathla outside the Constarttinian 
Wall. He wa3 a typical fanatical ascetic and was buried with 
great pomp when he died A He was succeeded by Dalmatius, an 
active organiser, w^ho founded new houses under Ms own auth¬ 
ority. The commnnity of the Akoimetol or Sleepless w^as estab¬ 
lished at Oomon, near the northern entrance to the Bosphorus, 
by one Alexander in the reign of Theodosius If., hut his successor 
John trauaported the uionbs to a new cloiater at ChibukU, on 
the Asiatic side of the straits opposite to SosthenJon,^ where it 
became famous under the next abbot iltlurcellus, who presided for 
alK>ut forty years. Two other early foundations deserve notice. 
The monaatery of Drys, a suburb of Ohalcedon, was established 
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by Hypatiua, who enforced a very strici:: diiM^ipline^ ftbont a.d. 400. 
Hypatiiiis enjoyed considemble influence. Tiieodosiiis IL ii^ed 
to \mt Iibn^ and ho was cooatjLntly consulted by the nobles and 
ladies of the capital, The most famous of the monastie com¬ 
munities of Constantinople was founded by Studiua, an ex-consul 
who had come froin Romc,^ in the reijrn of Ijeo L lie dedicated 
a small basilica to St. John the Baptist^ which is EtDl preser\''cd 
as a mosqnc,^ not far from the Golden Gate, and subsequently 
attached to it a monastery, in which he eatabUshe<i some of the 
Sleepless brethrcoi who had belonged to the convent of MarceUus.* 
The Btudite commimity was to become the largest and most 
influential in Constantinople. 

Of the countries of w-egteni Europe^ early mcmasticisni s[}n!ad 
most widely in Gaul. Martin of Tours was the pioneer; he 
founded a nionastory at Poictiera about a.d. 362. Some forty 
years later Caspian inaugurated monastic life at Marseilles, and 
Honoratus in the h;landa of Lcrins oil the coast of Provence. 
Both Cassian and Hoiiomtna were under the direct influence of 
the theories of ascetic life which were practised by the Antonian 
monks of northern Eg^qit.* in the same period, monasteries 
both for men and for women—women already took their full 
share in the ascetic movement-—were established at Komc and 
in rtaliun towns, and Augustine introduced monastic life in 
Africa, Spain ^ so far as our evidence goes, seems to have been 
little affected hy the Fashion before the sbeth centurj'. 

We have no informadou that would enable ua to conjecture 
the total number of the voluntary exiles from social life, who in 
the fifth centuiy j whether ui comm unities or lonely celU, mortified 
their bodies and their natural affections in order to assure thetn- 
selves of eternal happiness. Ascetic enthusiasm was infectious, 
and the leading authorities of the Chnrch, such os Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, CJhjyBOStom, all held up the monastic life 
afl the highest spiritnnl ideal, and outdid each other in thdr 
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firai^ of celibacy and virginity* Eqt the Church and the Static 
aoDn found it necftsaary, in the interests of pqbiio order, to exer¬ 
cise control over the ascetics, who in tlie early period of the move¬ 
ment were each hia own tnaster and acknowledged no superior. 
The towns were often troubled by the Inviisioii of vagrant monks^ 
genuine or spimous, who formed a highly undesirable addition 
to the idle and mendicant porrion of the populace.* We have 
seen again and again the tuxbiiience of the monks^ w bo^ in their 
religious Keal, were ready te cemtnit any excess of violence and 
transgn^sion of decency. Their fanaticism was responsible for 
the useless destruction of pagan ternplcs. Tliey played a leading 
part in the disturbances at Alexandiia which ended in the murder 
of Hypatia. They were the chief offenders in the scaiidalotis 
disorders which dis^ced the Councils of Ephesus. During the 
first hall of the fifth centurj% the bishops seem to have been 
gradually acquiring some eontroi over the clobtera^ but the pre^ 
vailing anarchy was definitely ended by the Council of Chalcedon.^ 
This assembly deplored the turbulence of the monka^ imd forbade 
them to abandon their holy life* It ordained that no one could 
found a monastery without a licence from the bishop of the 
diocesCj and that no monk could leave his convent without the 
bishop’s pemiission. Monastic communities were thits biought 
under ecclesiastical control. 

The estates of the monasteries gradnaUy increased through the 
donations of the rich and pious, and at the beginning of the sixth 
centuiy a pagan hklorian writfis thus of the ** so-catl^ munks ”; ^ 
“ They renounce legal marriages and fill their populous institu¬ 
tions in cities and \dllflges with celibate people, usele^ either for 
war or for any service to the State; but gradually growing tfoni 
the time of Arcadiiis to the present day they have apjJTopriated 
the greater part of the earth, and on the pretext of sharing all 
with the poor they have, bo to speak, r^uced all to poverty.” 
This is the exaggerated stetement of a hostile observer, who had 
been an official of the treasury; but. it testifies to the growing 
popularity, wealth, and power of monastic inMitutions. 
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Tlie ascetic spirit^ whict e?cpres9ed itself la monasticiam, 
affected the secular clci^ alse^ The strict austerity of the 
Manichaeau heretics was a certain challenge to the Church,^ and 
in their extravagant praises of virginitj' aonie of the Chrlstiaii 
fathers were barely able to stop short of the condeamation of 
raaniage which was a tenet of the Manichees. The view that 
matrimony is a necen^iy evil naturally involved the question of 
the celibacy of the clergy* In this matter ecclesiastics were left 
f^ to follow’ the dictates of their own consciencop and no legisla¬ 
tion was attemptned^ till a Itoman council (about a.p, 384) simi- 
moned by Pope SiriciuSj forbade bishops^ priests^ and deacons 
to mairy. “ Celibacy,” it has been said, was hut one of the 


many shapes in vrhich the rapidl)^ progressing flacerdotalism of 
Rome was overlaying religion with a multitude of formal ob¬ 
servances^ ® Against the encroachmenta of this sacerdotnlism, 
a piotcstant movement was led in Gaul by VigilantiiiSp who 
denounced celibacy^ fasting, prayers for the dead, relics, and the 
use of incense ■ but it did not survive his death. By degrees, 
the celibacy of the clergy became the rule in the west In the 
eastern pmrinces, where Roman influence was not piepondenint, 
it was otherwise. Marriage after ordination was forbidden^ but 
compulsory separation of clergy who were already married was 
not imposed except in the case of bishojss.^ 
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CHAPTER XIP 


THE REIGN OF ZESO^ AND THE GER31AN ^CHJtOFAtTT 
IN ITALY 


11. The Vsurimiion of Bas^ili^us (a.d. 475-476) 

The new Emperor, Leo IL, was a child of seven jeais, and the 
regcncj naturally devolved on his father Zepo* Bpt with the 
consent of the Senate itnd the eoncuTTenee of the Empress Verina, 
the child conferred the JinperiaL dignity on his fathefp in the 
Hippodrome (February A.n. 474) and died in the same year, 
lea^dng to Zeno nominally as well as actually the sole power 
(TJovembet 17)>^ 

Zeno was pot bdoved,* He was unpopular both with the 
Byzantine populace and in senatorial circlesHe was hated aa 
an Isaurian. If we remember the depredations of the Isanrlans 
in the reign of Arcadius, it ia not surprising thnt they had an evil 
name^ and it b more than probable that the soldiers introduced 
into the capital by Leo had not belied their leputation for rude¬ 
ness and violence. Zeno's accession meant Xsaiirian ascerLdancy^ 
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high pbcea for the Emperor’s lellow-countr^Tnen, and more rude 
mom^taineors m the capital. Hist^riajiB of the time vent their 
fcelinp by describing him as physically horrible and morally 
abommabk/ and he waa said to be a co^vnrd.® His moat trusted 
counsellor vi ne the Isaiman lUua, who was, how ever, to prove a 

thorn m side, and Trocundes, the brother of lUus, also rose 
into ptunimeqq^?. 

The first year of the reign was crowded with anxieties. 
VandaLi, Ostrogoths, Ilims, and Arabs were all in arms against 
the Empire. King Gaiseric must ha\'e been deeply displeased 
by the murder of the Arlan Aspar, with whom he is'said to have 
been on frieudly terms. After Leo’s death, the Vandals descended 
on the western shores of Greece and captured Kicopolia, Zeno 
iras not prepared for war. He sent to Carthage Severus, a man 
of high repute, who made a favourable impression on Gaiscric 
by refusing all his gifts. The king made him a present of all 
the captives who had faUen to the ahare of the royal famiJv and 
allowed him to redeem others from any Vandals who were willing 
to selL A perpetual peace was then concluded between the two 
iKJwera (a.d. 474),* and was niaititaincd for nearly sixty years, 
aieanwhilo Zeno’s coronation had provoked Aspar’a Ost'rogothic 
relative Theoderic Strabo to new hostilities in Thrace. The 
Mtwter of Soldiers in the Thracian provinces was captured and 
slain ; but Ulus took the field and terminated the war. 

If the Emperor was able to cojh; with foreign foes by negotia¬ 
tion or arms, his petition amid a hostile court and people was 
highly prcarious. A formidable conspiracy was formed against 
him, of which theleadingapirit was bis mother-in-law, the Augusta 
Venna 4 She had concurred in Zeno’s eleralion, but she did not 
like him, mid being a woman of energy and ambition she found 
It distasteful to fall into the background, overahadowed by lisr 
daughter, the Augusta Ariadne. Her scheme was to raise to the 
^ne and marry her paramour Patricius, who had formerly 
held the post of Master of Offires. She engaged the c^peration 
of her brother Basiliscua, who had been living in retirement at 
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Herflclea on the Propoiithiij nnd Basiliscus succeeded in seducing 
the Lsaurian brothers Ulus and Truciindes to abandon their loyaJty 
to Zciio.^ When all the preparations were complete, the queen' 
mother, with eonsumnmto skill, [Jcrsuaded Zeno that kis life 
In danger and that Ids only safety was Bight. Taking nith 
Idni a large Company of Isaurians^ and supplying himself \vith 
treasure^ he crossed over to Chalcedon {Januaiy^ % a.d. 475) and 
fled to Isauria,* Those who accompanied him were fortunaiej 
for, when the Empetor^s flight was knowTi, the populace indulged 
in tiieii* inveterate hatred of the laaurians by a ijoloasal maHsaerc, 
Verina now hoped to reign as mistress of the palace, but she was 
outwitted by her brother, who was himself ambitious of the 
purple. The choice of the miiiHiters aud Senate fell not on 
Fatricius but on ELasiliseiia, who was proclaimed and crowned 
En^peror at the Hebdomon pabce. He iminediately emwned his 
wife Zenonis as Augusta, and conferred the rank of Caesar u[>on 
hia youthftd son MiirfruSs whom he afterwards crowmetl Augustus.^ 
The circiimstaiices of his elevation naturally Ictl to a breach with 
Verina, and, having good reason to fear her capacity for intrigue, 
he took the precaution of putting Fatricius to deatb.^ 

BasilLseiLs reigned for twenty mouths aud in that time he 
made himself extremely unpopular, chiefly by hb ecclesiastical 
policy* Tie favoured the heresy of Monophysitism and issued a 
decree against the Council of Chalcedon. He and hb wife had 
fallen under the influence of Timothy Aelurus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, who had come to Constantinople^ and be went so far 
as to withdraw the Asbtic sees from the cent ml of the bishop of 
Constantinople.* Acacius, the Patriarch, was roused by this 
injuiy^ to the rights of his sec. Ho draped ftt. Sophia in black 
and appeared in mourning before a Luge sympathetic cozigrega- 
tlon. Basiliseus left the city. 

The Emperor had made another enemy in the Ostrogothic 
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Tbeoderic Strabo, wbo, aa the enemy of ZenOj had supported Lis 

elevation^ by bestowing a ^laat^rahip of Soldiers ^ on bis relation 
Aju^tus, a young fop, who was the lover of the Kmpress Zenonis, 
Their love is described by a historian in a passage worthy of a 
roraance,- 


BaailiwHS i*rnjitt<d Aniwta<s inaaoiiwli u he was i Idnsuuui, to 
aviate ire^ly with tbu EmptrsB Zenortia. ThicL' intercouiao became 
i^UDCto, and ub tbcy were both peisoiui of no onliniuy beauty tluev bccamo 
ejtrovagiintly enamouted of each otbcT. They uised to Mchaiigi gl«iw 8 
ol the eyca, they uned constantly to tiun their fwos and smile at each 
other i and the pasdoa which they were obliged to wnceaJ ™ the causa 
0 u 0 &n^ t^D. They confided their liouhle to Daniel a eunuch and to 
Mom a midwife, who hardly healed their malady by the remedv of bring- 

Then Zenonis coaxed Boalliscus to gtant her lover 
the highest olBcc m the city. 


whiclt Anuhtua receivfid from Kir undo elated 
him beyond measure. He was naturally effemmate and cruel. 
Thcoderic Strabo despisetl him as a dandy who only cared for 
his toilet and the care of bis body ■ and it was said that in the 
days of IjCo he had punished ammiber of Tbraciaii rebels by cutting 
off their hands. When he was exalted by Ms mistress’s husband, 
he imagined that lie was a man of valour, and dressed himself 
as Achilles, in which guise lie used to ride about and astouish or 
amuse the people in the Hippodrome. The populace nicknamed 
him Pyrrhus, on account of his pink cheeks, hut he took it as 
a compliment to his valour, and became still more inflated with 
vanity. “ He did not,” says the historian, “ slay heroes Hke 
Pyrrhus, but he n'lLS a chamlierer and a wanton like Paris,” 
Basiliscus, perhaps soon after his elevation, had despatched 
rilufl and Trocundes against Zeno, who, now in Ids native for¬ 
tresses,® liad resumed the life of an Jsaurian chief ta in. Bosiliscus, 
however, failed to fulfil what he had promised to the two generals; 
and they received lottem from some of the leading ministerB at 
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the ojurtj thiam tfl secure the return of Zeno. For the ^ 

city wufe now prepared to wcleomo tlie restoration ot the Isiiiiriaiu 
to replace the Monophysite* whose unpopularity weis Lucreased 
by the fiscal rajiacity of his ministcrsj Iliya decided to change 
Bides, and hia resolution may have been reinforced by the fact 
that he had a certain hold over Zeno^ having got into his power 
Longinus^ Zeno's brother^ whom ho kept a prisoner in an Isaumu 
fortress. Accordingly, Zeno and lllua joined forces and started 
f(iT Constantinople. When BasiliBCUS received news of tUia 
danger* he hastened to recall tJs ecclesiastical edicts and to 
conciliate the Patriarch and the people.- But it was too late. 
Armatuft, the Master of Soldiers^ was sent with all available 
forces to oppose the advaocmg army of the Isaurians, but secret 
messages from Zeno* who promised to give him the Mastership 
of Soldiers for life and to confer the rank of Caesar on bis son, 
indueed him to betray Ins master. He avoided the road by 
vrhioh Zeno was advanemg and marched into Isauria by anothssr 
way. This betrayal decided the fate of Brtsili3?cus. Zeno 
entered the capital without resistance in August Mih Basiiiscus 
was seut to Cncusus in Cappadocia and there beheaded ; his 
wife and children ohared his fate- The promise which had been 
made to Armatus was kept to the letter. His son w'as created 
Caesar at Nicaean But Lmioediately afterw’ards the EmperoT^ 
by the advice of Bins, caused him to be assassinated, and the 
Caesar was stripped of his rank and compelled to take orders.^ 

A deplorable misfortune* which occurred in the reign of 
BasiliHcus, is said to have helped, as accidents in superstitious 
ages always help, to render hk govemiiient unpopular. This 
was an immense conEagrution/ which* beginning in the quarter 
of Chalkopratda* spread far and wide, roducing to ashes the 
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adjacent coloimades and houMsSv But more scrioiifl was the 
destruction of the Bnailica, the library founded by Julum, which 
oonteined no fewer than 120,000 books. Among these mils, 
the intestine of a serpent, 120 feet long, on which the /find and 
Odj/sset/ were written in golden eharectera, is specially mentioned. 
The fire spread along Middle Street and destroyed the palace of 
^usiis, which contained among its splendours some of the most 
beautiful works of Greek plastic art, the Cnidian Aphmdite, 
the Lmdian Athene, and the Samian Here 


12. The Rewlie of Marcian and Ithte (a,11. 479-488) 

For the first few yeare after the restoration of Zeno, n!ns 
was alUpowcrfuL He was consul in a,d. 478 ; he was appointed 
Master of Offices, and created a patrician. But he tvas bitterly 
detested by the two Empresses, \ erina and Ariadne, who 
resented his influence with Zeno. Attempts on his life were 
made at Verina’s mstigation. Her favourite, the Prefect 
hpuucu-s. suborned a barbarian to assassinate him. The attempt 
fail«i: the eritniiial confessed that the prelect biid mspired 
his act; and Zeno, listing dcpriv«l Epinicus of his office, 
^nded him over to Ulus who sent lum to a castle in Isauria.^ 
&nic time ela^d, and then, leaA-ing the capital on a pretest, 
lllus \i«tcd Epinictis in his priiion and elicited a confeasion 
that ho had been iiustigated by the queen-mother. He then 
reluHcd (towards tlie end of A.n. 479) to return to Constantmople 
unless Veima were purrendered to him. Zeno, to whom lllus 
was indisi»eusable, complied ; sho was sent to Tarsus where 
she was forced to become a nnn and was confined by Illua in 
the castle of Dalisandus.^ The presence of KIus was sorely 
needed, on account of Ostrqgothic hostUitics ii, lUy-ricum and 
Thrace, and there was still a Gothic faction in the city. In 
^ absence, Zeno had talked of taking the field himself, and 
there was much dissatisfaction at his failing to do so. He was 
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accused cf cowardice:, but tbe true reason probably waa thaf 
he feared not the euepiy but hh own urmy,^ 

The treutnieut of Verina supplied a pretext to her aon-in- 
law, Maroiau^ to aitempt to ovcrtbiow Zeno [end of a.o. 479).^ 
Maician, who waa sou of Antheruiua, the western Emperor^ 
liiid married I^ntin, Leo^s younger daughter, and daimed that 
he had a better right to the throne than Zeno, because his wife 
had been bom in the purple. Thb claim, according to the theory 
of the Imperial succession, was entirely futile, but it illustrates 
how the idciii that childTeii bom in the purple liad a natural 
title to the throne w'as beginning to grow'. The barbarians in 
the city raUied round llarcmn and hb brother h^ocopiufl,^ and 
the citizens were on their side* The brothers united their 
forccH near the house of Oaesarina, to the south of the Forunj of 
Theodosius and then one of them marched upon the palace, 
while the other attacked the house of IIJus.^ The Emperor 
nearly fell into their hands^,^ and during the day the rebels were 
X'ictorious against the Imperial soldiers, on whose heads the 
citizens showered mbsiles from the roofs. But under the cover 
of night, lUns introduced into the city an Isaiman force from 
Chalcedon, and the next day Marcianos party was defeated- 
lilarcian was ordained a priest and banished to Cappadocia ; 
liContia fled to a convent.'^ Thcoderic Strabo was in league 
with Marcian, but did not reacb the city in time to help him. 

It was perhaps not long after thb that the Empre^ Ariadne 
entreated Zeno to recall her mother- Zeno told her to ask Ulna. 
The Empress sent for Illus and implored him with tears to 
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V'leas?^): her mother. And Illua saidj " li^Tiy do you want her ? 
Is it that she may set up anotliet Emperor against your liiis- 
band ? ” Then Ariadne said to ZenOj “ la Illua to be in the Palace 
or 1 ^ ” and he rc^plied^ “ Do what you ctm. I prefer yon," She 
suborned Sporaeitia^ one of the SchotariMi gtaarfls, to uaaaasimite 
Illns, and the attempt was made, on the occaabn of a spectacle 
in the Hippodromej as lUns was walking through the Pnlpita 
behind the Kathisma. The assassin'H sword, aimed at the liead^ 
cut oS the nunisteT's right ear, and he was hewn to pieces on 
the spot.^ lUns did not heliove Zeno's asseverations that he was 
ignorant of the plot» and when the wound was healed he re¬ 
quested the Emperor to allow turn to go to the East for change 
of air. Zeno relieved him of the duties of Master of Offices 
and appointed fiim iliister of Soldiers in the East, Iltus pro¬ 
ceeded! to Antioch^ t^aking with him a considemble number of 
friends and adberonts [4SWS2), Including Marsus and the pagan 
quaestor Famprepiua.* Soon afterwards the patrician Leontius 
seems to have been sent to Antioch demanding the release of 
Veriiifl, but Ulus Avon him over to his interests and he did not 
return to Conatantuiople.^ The estrangement of the Emperor 
from his general was now complete, and a contest between the 
two Isaurians Avas inevitable, lllus and his pArty hoped to 
secure Egypt for their cause, and uttempted^ but Avithout success, 
to take advantage of the ecclesiastical disputes which were at 
this time dividing Alexandris.^ The liastiiifics of the Oatro- 
gotEs prevented Zeno from taking any meaaurea before the end 
of A.D. 46^^+ or the spring of 4S4. When his hunds were at hist 
free , he commanded I Hus to surrender jA>nginu.^ (Zeno’s bmthcr) 
who had been a prisoner for many years. lUiis refused, and 
21eiuj dc[M)scd him from his command of the easiem army and 
appointed John the Scytluan in his stead. At the same time 
he expt^led the friends of Ulus from Constantinople^ conJiscattNl 
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their pTopert 5 % and bestowed it upon the cities of Is^Liria. W a/ 
ell5^uE^^J md lasted for about four years. 

Ulua had employed tlie two years which he spent at Antioch 
(432-4^1:) in making himself popular and gaining friends. He 
counted,, for the coming struggle^ on the support of the orthodox 
adherents of the CounGil of Chnlcedon, who had been displeased 
by an eccleskstical decree (the flenoHkm) in which Zeno had 
expressly declined to maintain the dogmas of thjit assembly 
(a,d, 481 )h He may also ha%'a hoped lor some help from pagans. 
He WHS \-ery intiuiate with the pagan philosopher Famprepiiia, 
who had been appointed Quaestor through liia influence, and 
liad accompaaied him to Antioch. Deciding not to assume the 
purple himself^ lllus drew from his Isaurjan prison the ex-tjTant 
^larcian, and proclaimed him Empert^r, He proposed to make 
war on a great scale, lie had sought the assistance of tlio 
Patrician and king Odovacar in Italy; he had ™tten to the 
Persian monarch Pircut and to some of the satraps of Homan 
Armenia. Odovaour refused; the Pernians and .Armenians 
promised help when the time came, A great defeat which the 
Pemians suffered at the hands of the Ephtbalitcs (January, 
A,D. 484; PirtJE wns slain) rendered it impossible for them to 
fulfil their promise. 

Zeno sent an Isaurian force against the rebeisJ Al^out the 
aamo time lUus changed his plans, and entered into an alliance 
With hia old enemy the Empress Verina who was still languishing 
in an Isaurian fortress,* He brought her to Tarsus, arTuyed 
her in imperial robes i and it was decided to set aside Marcian^^ 
and to proclaim as Emperor the patrician Leontius. Verina 
crowned him Emperor^ and a prodaiiiation in her name was sent 
through the provinces of the East and Egypt- In this document 
she claims that the Empire belongs to her, that it was she who 
conferred it upon Zeno, and that now, since his avarice is mining 
the state, she hns determined to transfer it to the pious Leontius.* 
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The mw Emperor was rccoived at Antioch/ and the rebellion 
spread. The laanriaTi troops which Zetio had sent were obviously 
unable to co{>e with it, and Zeno Kought the help of Theoderic 
the Anial and hia Ostrogotha. Theoderic, as Master of Soldiers 
»n jsraeaeaft, joined the army of John the Scythian, and though 
he WOP recalled almost immediately, hia followers seem to 
have remained and taken part in the campaign.* Kugion 
auxiliaries were also sent under the oommand of Aspar's son 
Emieiiric, A battle was fought, the forces of Zeno were victorioua, 
ami lUujs. I/icntius, and Verina, with all their chief partisaua, 
fled to the strong fortress of Cherris^ in tbe fsaiiriaii mountains 
{autuiun, A,D. 484). The Empreas died in a few days. The 
cause of Ulus was now hopeless, but the furtiess held out for 
□early four years. It was token by tieacheiy (488), and llhis 
and Leontius were beheaded/ 

The struggle between lUua and Zeno derives particular 
interest from the assoeiation of lUus with the pmuiinent paguna 
who still flourished at Athens, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 
These men seem to have hoped that Ulus, if victorioua, would 
be able to secure public toleration for paganism.^ ft was im- 
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po 33 ib]ep of course, to at^mp the movement pagan cha?-^ 

acter* If llluB had come forwrard aa a new Julian, he ii'ould 
have had no loDowicg. But there ifi little doubt that he waa 
personally in sympathy with the ** Hellenes ** j he waa a man 
with intellectual mteresta and was inclined to the Xeoplatonio 
philosophy. His close intimacy the pagan savant, Pam- 
prepius of PsnopolLs, who Bhared his fortunes^ proves this. 
Famprepiiis. who is desaibed as swarthy and ugly^ went in his 
youth ln>m Egypt to the tmivcraity of Athens^ where he studied 
under the philoaopLer Proclus and was appointed professor of 
grammar (literature and philology). A quarrel nith a magis¬ 
trate forced him to leave AthenSp and he betook kknself to 
CoDstantinoplce where pagans of talent, if they behaved dia- 
creetiy, could still find a pkee,^ At the request of Ulna bo 
delivered a lecture^ probably explaining the dootrioea of Xei>' 
platonism, and Ulna procured hk appointment aa professor of 
gram mar at the umversity. He esta bHahed hiiusolf. in the 
favour of HIub by the public recitation of a poem,* in reward 
for which he received a pension. But when Ulus was ab^nt 
in Isauria (a.d. 478), his enemies sebed the opportunifey to 
attack Parnprepiufl as a pagan and a sorcerer. He was banished 
from the city and retired to Pergamum ; but Ulua summoned 
him to fsauria, and then brought him back ia triumph, and 
procured his appointment to the high j>oat of Quaestorship. 
Henceforward his fortunes were bound up ivith those of Ulus, to 
whom he acted as confidant and adviser throughout the struggle 
for the throne. The pagans blamed Pamprepius for the failure 
of the movement, and represented him aa a traitor to the cause 
of his chief. But we may take it as certain that this charge 
w aa false, and that he was akin not because he was suapected 
of treachery, but because bis prophecies had not come true 
and he had proved himself a blind guide.® 
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^ The greater part of Zeno's rdgn had been troubled ua the 
one hand hy the hostile risingist of the Oafcrugoths, which have 
atiil to be dcacribfidr and on the other by rebellioEL In 483 
both theae troubled were tetoxinated by the dejiarture of the 
Gotha from Italy and by the final siuppression of Illiia. The 
Enipeior persisted m his policy of firmly establigbing Isaumn pro- 
doimnancc. His brother Longinus, who had managed to escape 
from his prison,^ was consul twice and pnmx^ps of the Benatc.* 
Kottomenes had been appointed Master of Soldiers ia 
instead of Theoderio^ in ^484, nnd Longinus of Kardalii at the ^me 
time became Master of OfBced; both these men were Isaiirhiiis.'^ 
A modem historiao \v‘ho waa perhaps the first to say a good 
word for Zeno, observes that “ the great work of liis reign w as 
the formation of an army of native troops to sen^e as a c^amter- 
poise to the barbarian meTccnaricH ” ; and goes on to remark 
that the man who snccesafuUy resisted the schemes and forces 
of the great Theoderic cannot have been contemptible.* And 
even from the pages of a hostile oontemporary wTiter * we can 
see that he was not so bad as be was painted. He is said to have 
been in some respects superior to Leo, less relentless and less 
greedy. He w^as not popular,® lor his ecclesiastical policy of 
conciliation did not find general favour, and be was an Isaunan. 
But he was inclined to be mild; he desired to abstain from 
employing capital punishment. In the first year of bis reign, 
Erythriiifl waa Praetorian Prefect, a very huraane man, who, when 
lie saw that snffideiit revemie could not be raised without severe 
Oppressionj resigned his office.^ In fiacfll administration Zeno 
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was le^ eaoceaaful tliim his predecessors and liis successor * 
Anastasiiis. We are fcold that he wasted all that Leo left in 
the treasury by donatives to his friendB and inaccuracy in check¬ 
ing his aocoimts. In A.D. 4TT the funds were very low, hardly 
BU^cient to supply pay for the anii\% But the blame of this 
may rather rest with Bosiliscus, who, reigning precariously for 
twenty monthfl, muBt have been obliged to mciir iorge exjieuseSj 
to supply which he was driven to extortion^ and in the following 
ye-ara the Ostrogoths weTC an incubus on the exchequer ; while 
we must further remember that since the enonnous outlay 
incurred by Leo*s naval expedition the trcftsiir)" had been in 
financial difficulties, which only a ruler of strict econoiny and 
business habitsp Hke the succeeding Emperor iVnantasluB^ could 
have remeflied. Zeno w'as not a man of btisincsaT he w'as indolent 
and in many respects weak. Yet it is said that his reign would 
have been a good one but for the influence of the Praetorian 
Prefect Sebastian^ w'ho succeeded Ery'thriusj and introduced a 
system ol selling offices.^ Of Sebastian we otherwise hear very 
little. 

By hiB first wife Arcadia, Zeno hod a son^- of the same name, 
whose brief and strangely disreputable career must have: been 
one of the chief scandals at the courl. Hia father desired that 
he should be carefuJIj trained in manly exercises, but unscrupul¬ 
ous yonng oourtiersi, who ivishcd to profit by the abundant 
supplies of money which the boy could comniand, instructed him 
in ad the vulgar excesses of luxury and voluptuousnesa. They 
introduced him to bo^'s of his own age, w-bo did not refuse to 
M^tisfy hia desires, while their adulation flattered his vanity to 
such a degree that he treated all who came in contact with lum 
as if they w^erc servants. His excesses brought on an internal 
diaeasep and he died prematurely^ after lying for many days in a 
sensetess condition. Alter his deaths Zeno seems to have in¬ 
tended to devolve the auccesaiou upon his bfother I^nginns, who 
enjoyed a vile reputation for debauchery.® We have already 
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3^a how he was advanced to high posts of dignity* It is rolatod 
that Zeno consulted a certain Maurianusj skilled in occult 1 earning, 
who informed him that a sikutiariiis would be the next Emperor 
and would marrj Ariadne. This prophecy was unforttinate for 
a distinguished patrician of high fame named Pekgiiis, who had 
once belonged to the sUentiarii, for ZenOj^ sebed with alarm and 
suspicion, put him to death.^ The Emperor’s unpopularity 
naturally made him suspicious, and he was in bad health. An 
attack of epilepsy carried him of! on April 9, a.p* 491, 


§ S* Th^ Hen&tikm 431) 


The doctrinal decrees of Cbalcedon were the beginning of 
many evils for the eastern pTovinc-<^ of the Empire. Theological 
discord, often accompanied by violence^ rent the Church, and the 
Empeiom found it utterly Ltnposaible to euppreas the ilonophysitoj 
as they bad suppressed the Arian, faith. In Alexandria, the 
monks and the majority of the population were devoted to the 
doctrine of One Xatiire, and on the death of Marciaq the smouldcT- 
ing fire of dissatisfaction burst into flame. Timothy Aeluriia,* 
an energetic Monophysite* waa set up a rivid Patriarch; 
Proteriufi was murdered in the baptistery (A.w. 457, Easter) and 
hiu corpse was dragged through the city. Timothy seat a 
memorial to the Emperor Leo demanding a new Conncil, and 
formally asked for the opinion of the bishops of Home, 
Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and other leading 
dignitaries of the Church.^ They condemned the conduct of 
Timothy and he was banished to the Chemonese,^ At Antioch, 
the part of Timothy was played by Peter the Fuller, who during 
the reign of Leo was tirice raised to the Patriarchal throne and 
twice ejected.® 
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’Wlien Ei^niscus Ascend^ the throne, the Monophyaite cause 
looked bright for n few niontha. Peter and Timotliy were re- 
instated, and BajiilLsciiE issued an Encyclical letter ^ in which he 
condemned the OftuncU of Chaloedon and the Tome of Leo* But 
this declaration raised a storm in Con^ntinople which he waa 
unable to redatv The monks were up in arms, and the Patriarch 
AcaeiiiSj® who was not a maD of extreme ^aewa, found himself 
forced to appose the Eniperor^a policy. Basitiscus hastened to 
retract, and ho issued another letter, which was kno^^n as the 
Anti-CReycljcah But the settlement of the ecclesiastical struggle 
did not tie with him. Zeno xetiiined, and a new policy was 
devised for restoring peace to the Church, His chief ad^dsc^3 
here were Acaciua aud Peter Mongus, who had been the right* 
hand man of Timothy Aeliinis. The policy was to ignore the 
Council of Chalcedon, but not to affirm anjihmg contmiy to its 
doctrine; and the hope was that the Monophyeito and their 
antagofiiHts icould agree to differ, and wmuld recognise that a. 
common recognition of the great Councils of Xiraea and Con* 
stantinople was a snfEieient bond of eommimion. 

The Henotikoh^ a letter addressed by the Emperor to the 
Church of Eg)"pt, embodied this policy (A,n. 481). It anatho- 
matiseg both Xestorios and Eiityches; declares the truth, and 
asserts the sufficicnoy, of the doctrine of Nicaea and Constanti¬ 
nople; and anathematises any who teach divergent doctrine 
“ at Chalcedon or elsewhere.” As the document was intended 
to conciliate aU jjarties, it was a blunder to mention Chalcedon ; 
for ihia betrayed that the theological leanings of those w'ho framed 
it W'etft not favourable to the Chaleedonian dogma. The Mono- 
physi tea gladly accepted it; ^ int^preting it as them fiiU 

liberty to denounce Chaleedon and the of Pope Leo. 

It 19 to be noted that Baailiscus by his gFncyc/icsi and Zeno 
by Ids Wcnq/iJtflft asserted the right of the Emperor to dictate 
to the Church and pronounce on questions of theological doctrine. 
They Virtually assumed the functions of an Ecumenical Council. 
This was a claim which the see of Boma was not ready to admit 
except for itself. After the interchange of angry kttei^ bctwecii 
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Pop« Siniplicii.i$3 and Aoaciua, n Bvnod was Leld at Eome,^ md 
Acaciiis and Ppter Mongua^ wBo wag now Patiiarcli of Alexandria, 
wcru? excomniiijiicated,^ 

The general reault of the Henotiian waa to reconcile moderate 
MonophirsiteB in Egypt and Syria, and to aeciuc n certain mcaauio 
of ecclesiastical peace in the East for thirty years ^ at the cost 
of a schlsni ftith the AVe^t, Bnt the extreme ^lonophysitcs 
were not reconciled to the policy of Acacius and Peter. 


§ 4. TJte Ri^ of Od&mcar Ms Rule in 

(a.d. 473^89) 


After the death of OlybrinSj Loo was sole Roman Emperor 
for more than four months, and the Burgundian Giindobadj 
who had succccdii?d bis uncle Ricimer as Master of Soldiers* 
directed the conduct ol affairs m It^ly. On March 5, a,d. 473* 
Glyceriua^ Count of the Domcatics, was proclaimed Emperor 
at Eftveona by the advice of Gimdobad," ^ just as Sovenis 
had been proclaimed in the same city by the advice of RicimcT. 
Of this Atsgustus, whose reign was to be brief* one imjwrtant 
public act is recorded. Italy was threatened by an invasion 
of Qatre^otha who* under the leadeiship of T-Videmir, began to 
move from Pannonia^ but the diplomacy of Glycorius averted 
the storm, so thot it fell on Gad. 

The election of Glyceriua w^aa not appro\*cd at Constantinople, 
and Leo selected another aa the successor of Anthemins^^ HLb 
choice was Julius Kepos, husband of the rdecc of the EmpresSj 
and military gov"emor of Dalmatia, whore he had succeeded his 
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count ^larcellmus.^ We do not hear that any resistance 
offered to Nepos, who arrived in Itnly^ probably e»cortod 
by eastern troops; and it was not long before Ginidobad^ 
wbethor perforce of voluntarily, retired to Bm^nndy where, in 
the following year* ho succeeded lua father aa one of the Bur¬ 
gundian kings." Glycerins vi'aa deposed^ and at Portiis* the 
towTi at the mouth of the Tiber, he was ordaiuod bishop of 
SaluUii.® Xej)OS was proclaimed Emperor and ruled at Konie 
(June 24* a.u. 474)- Once more two August! reigned in unison. 

To the vacant post of Master of Soldiers^ whieh carried with 
it flliDOat aa a matter of course the title of PatricianT Orcstoa 
was appointed. This waa that Orestes who had been the 
secretary of Attila* and he had married the daughter of a certain 
count Horn ulus. Possessing the coohdeuce of the Gcriiuin 
troops he determined to raise hia aon to the Imperial throne. 

We are told that Nepos* driven from HomCp went to Havenaa 
andy fearing the conung of Qrcste^j crossed over to Salona. Tliis 
waa on August 28, A.n* 475* The same year that saw the flight 
of Zeno from Constantinople saw the flight of Nepos from 
Ravenna. At Salonn he lived for five years* and his Imperial 
authority was still recognised in the East and in GauL But in 
Italy the Caesar Julius w-as succeeded by the Caesar August ulus* 
for so the young Romulus was mockingly nicknamed* whom 
his father Orestes invested with the Imperiiil insjgiua on O'ctobnr 
31. These names* JiihuB, Augustiflua, Romulus, in the pages 
of the chroniclers* meet us like ghosts re-arisen from past days 
of Homan historyA 

It is important to remember that the position of Romulus 
was dot constitutional inasmuch as ho had not been recognised 
by the Emperor at Cornstantinople, in whoso eyes Xepos was 
still the Augustus of the West. For twelve months Orestas 
ruled Italv in the name of his son. His fall W‘as brought about 
by a mutiny of the troops. The army* which the Master of 
Soldiers commanded* seems to have consisted under Rioimet and 
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Ws succ^ssotB oxcliAflively of East Germans, chiefly 

Ilqnils, also EagiaiLH and Sciriana, According to tlie usual 
customi^ they were quartered on the Italians. But they were 
wear>^ of this life. They desired to have roof-trees and lands of 
their own^ and they petitioned Orestes to reward them for their 
ser^'iccs, by granting them landfl and settling them permanently 
in Italy on the same principle on which i^arioiM German peoples 
had been settled In other provinces. They did not demand the 
excseptionally large concEasion of two-thirds of the soil which 
had been granted by IfonoTius to the Vbigoths; they aaked 
for the normal grant of one-third which had been assigned, for 
instance, to the Bmgundians. But such a settlement in Italy 
was a vcrj' different thing from settlement in Gaul or Spain, 
and Orestes, notwithstanding Lis long association with Germans 
and Huns, aufficientiy Homan to be determined to keep 
the soil of Italy m^iolafe. He rejected the demand. The 
discontented soldiers found a leader in the Scirian OdovacBT* 
one of the chief ofticera of Qresteti.^ Titmum to which Orcstca 
retired was easily taken, and the Patrician was slain at Pla¬ 
centia (August 28, A.n. 476). “ Entering Ravenna, Odovacar 
dej.MDijed Aiigustulua but gmpted him his life, pitying his infancy 
and because he w^aa comely, and he gave him an income of six 
thousand solkU and sent him to live in Campania with his 
relative.*" ^ 

The soldiers had pEocInimcd Odovacar king.-^ But it wae 
not as king over a mixed host of various German nationalities 
that Odovacar thought he could maintain his position in Italy. 
The movement which had raised him had no national signiflcance, 
and if he retained the royal title of an East Gorman potentate, 
it was as a auccessor of Ricimer, Gundabad^ and Creates that 
he hoped to govern the Italians. In other w'ords, he had no 
idea of detaching Italy from the Empire, as jVJrica and much 
of Gaul and Spam bad come to be detached. The legal position 
W'as to continue ns before,® But the system of Ricimer was to 
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tme viceroyalty of odovacar 

be abandoned. There were to be no more puppet Emperor!** 
in the Woat; Italy was to be under the mmaty of the Emperor 
at Constantinople, and its actual goveriuneiil was to bo in the 
of Odovacar, who as ilastet of Soldiers woa to be a 
minister of the Emperor, while he happened at the same time 
to be king of the East Germans who formed the army. 

With this purpose in view Odovacar made the deptwition 
of Romulus take the form of an abdication, and itidurasl the 
Roman Senate to Bodoiso forniaUv the permanent institntbn 
of a state of things which had repeatedly eadsted in the days 
of RJciiner. .4 deputation of senators, in the name of Romulus, 
was sent to the Augustus at Constantiuople to announce the 
new order of things. Zeno had already recovered the throne, 
from which Baailiscus had driven him, when the ambassadors 
arrived and informed bim that they no longer needed a separate 
Emperor but- that his sole supremacy would be sufficient; that 
they had selected Odovacar as a man capable of fleeting Italy, 
being both a tried soldier and endowed with pobtical intelligence. 
They asked Zeno to confer upon him the rank of I’atrieian and 
entrust hi*" with the admlnistiatioa of Italy. They bore with 
them the Imperial luslgDla which Romulus had worn (A.J). 477).^ 

At the same time messengers arrived from Nepog to con¬ 
gratulate Zeno on his Tcstonition, to ask for Lis sympatby with 
one who had suffered the same misfortune as he, and to trave 
Ilia aid in men and money to recover the throne. But for the 
existence of Xepoa, the situation would have been tiiniplc. Zeno 
could not ignore his Ic^l right, but was not prepared to support 
it with an army. He told the representativea of the Senate 
of the two Eniperois they had received from the East, they 
had slain Anthemius and banished Kepos; let them now take 
Kepos back. But he granted the other request. He sent to 
Odovacar a diploma conferring the Patriciate, and wrote to 
him. praising the respect for Home and the observance of order 
which had marked his conduct, and bidding him crown his 
goodness by acknowledging the exiled Emperor. The fact that 
Verina was the sunt of the wife of Xepos was a cnjisideratbri 
which helped to hinder Zeno from disowning him- Odovacar 
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* did not acknowledge the claim of NepoSj and Zeno cannot have 
ea:pected that he would. 

The events of a.d. 470 have been ImbituaUy designated as 
the Fall of the Western Empire.'’^ The phrase is inacennite 
and unfortunate, and sets the changes which befell in a false 
light. Jfo Empire fell in a.d. 476; there was no ** Western 
Ltnpirc to falL There was only one I^omnn Empire, which 
aometimes was govemed by two or more Atigusti. If it is 
replied that the expression is merely a convement one to signify 
what contemporarj' wTitcrs sometimes called the Hesperian 
realm {Hesperium rephum)^ the provinces which had been, since 
the death of Theodosius I., generally under the separate govern¬ 
ment of an Emperor residing hi Italy, and that all that is meant 
is the tcrmiiiHtion of this line of w estern Emperors, it may be 
pointed out that 480 is in that case the significant -^te. 
For Julins !Nepos, who died in that year, wna the last legitimate 
tiinperor in the West; EomulnB Augustulus was only a usurper- 
The important point to seixe is thatj from the constitutiona] 
point of view, Odovacnr wm the successor of Ricimer, end that 
the situation created by the events of a.d. 47G was in this respect 
similar to the situation in the inter^'als betw^een the reigns of 
the Emperors set up by Riciiuer. If^ on the death of Honorius, 
there had been no VaientLnian to succeed him, and if Theodorius 
n. had exercised the zovmnty over the western provinces, and 
if no second Augustus had been created again before the w^estem 
provinces had passed under the sway of Teutonic rulers, no one 
would have spoken of the " Fall of the W estern Empire.” Yet 
this hypothetical case would be formally the same as the actual 
event of A,n, 47G or latJier of a.d. 4S0. The W'est came fiually, 
as it had mcjre than once isome temporarily, under the sole 
sovranty of the Emperor reigning at East Rome* 

Thu Italian revolution of a.o. 476 was, however, a most 
memorable event, though it luta been wrongly described. It 
Stands out prominently as an important stage in the process of 
the dkmombermeat of the Empire. It belongs to the same 
catalogue of cbrouologicaj dates which Lndudes a.d. 418, when 
lIonoiiuB settled the Goths in Aquitaine, and a_i>, 4S5, when 
Valentinian ceded African lands to the Vandals. In a.d. 476 
the aame principle of disintegration was first applied to Italv. 
The settlement of Odovocar'a East Gunnans, with Zeno^s a'o" 
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qui^ence, the process by which Itsliaa soil was to pass 

into the jiands of Ostrogoths and LombardSp Frants and Kornisns, 
And OdovacaFs title of king emphaaised the aignJEcojice of 
the change. 

It m highly importoJit to observe that Odovacar established 
his political power with the oo-operation of the Roman Senate, 
and this body seems to havo giveti him their loyal supjHirt 
throughout his reign, so far as our meagre sonreess peredt ua 
to draw infereneea. At this time the senators who counted 
politically belonged to a few old and distinguished dans, pos* 
sessing large estates and great wealth, particularly tlia Decii 
and the Anicii.^ The Lading men of these families received 
high honours and posts under Odovacar. Bosihus, Dccius, 
Venantiua, and 3 f qnlins Boethiuii held the conaulBhip and were 
either Frefecta of Rome or Fmetorkn Prefects; - Symmathns 
and Sividius were coiisuIb and Prefects of Rome;® another 
senator of old family, Cassiodorns, was appointed a minLstcr of 
ji nance/ The evidence indicatea that W'hila it was Odovacar^s 
polic 3 ^ to appoint only men of Roman families lo the Prefecture 
of the City, ho allowed the Prefect to hold office only for a year, 
ao that no man might win a dangerous political importance/ 

Yet the Ronian nobility were now compelled to contribute 
more largely to the maintenance of the military forces w^hich 
defended Italy+ The greater part of the bnd belonged to theni^ 
and by the new settlement one-third of their estates was taken 
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from tlic proprietors, and Odovacnr’s barbarian soidiera ainl 
their families were settled on them. It is not probable that the 
number of these soldiers exceeded 1^0,000 at the most, and it 
has been reasonably doabted whether this nieasaro was actually 
carried out throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula. 
We may suspect that the needs of the army were satisfied without 
a diaatic appUcotion of the principle of jjartitioii. If the illus¬ 
trious landowners had been mulcted on a large scale, it h 
hardly credible that they would have oo-operated with the king 
as loyally as they seam to have done. 

Soon after the government of Italy had passed into his hands, 
Odovacar’s diplomacy achieved a solid success by inducing 
Gsiserio, who died in January, a.d. 477, to cede to him the 
island of Sicily. He undertook indeed to pay for it a yearly 
tribute, and the Vandal king reserved a foothold in the island, 
doubtless the western fortress of Lilybaeuiu.® The death of 
Julius Xfipos baa been mentioned. He was murdered by two 
of bis retainers in his country house near Salons in May, Juo. 480. 
Odovacar assumed the duty of pursuing and eACCUtiug the 
and at the same time established his own nde in 
Dalmatia.^ The claims of Kepos, so long as he bvod. had em¬ 
barrassed the relations between Zeno and Odovacar; Zeuo*e 
acquiescence in Odowcar's position and the wishes of the Senate 
had been ambiguous and reserved. The death of Nepos relieved 
the situation, and there was no longer any difficulty at Con¬ 
stantinople about acknowledging the wcatem consuls whom 
Odovacar chodse. But the relatioiiB betw«n the Emperor and 
hifl Slaater of Soldiers in Italy were always strained, aud in 
a.o. 48G there was on open breach.* Though Odovacar did 
not help the rebel lUus In his revolt, there were negotiations, 
find Zeno nisy have been sUBpicious and alarmed. Odovacar 
prepared an expedition into the Ilh-rian provinces, then pressed 
hard by the Ostrogoths, and Zeno averted it by iustigaring the 
Kugiaiis to invade Italy.* Odovacar anticipated their attack 
by marching through Koricum and surpriEing them in the winter 
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Bcaaim (end of a, 1>, 4&7) in tbeir temriUirv bcyonii tlie Dtinube * 
Tlieii king Feletiniua and Iiii5 queen were taken to Italy and 
bekeaded, imd with the death of hhs son, against whom a second 
expedition was Hint, the Rugian i>owcr was destroyed. ‘ 

Of the internal government we know little. The Church was 
unadected by his rule; * as on Arian he held aloof from ccclesi- 
□aticai affairs. As to the workmg of the Roman administration 
under a German ruler, acting os an independent 'viceroy, and 
the limitations iniposed on his power, we have abundant evidence 
regarding OdovaCai’a successor, Tbeoderk-, and when we come 
to his reign the details will claim our attentioiU 


§ 5, The Ostrogiiths in Ill^rictun and Thrace (a.d. 477^83) 


In the reign of Arcadius the Visigoths hnil seemed likely 
to forni a kingdom within the lllniaiii peninsula, before they 
invaded Italy and established their home in the west. We 
shall no’w see how history repeated itself in the case of the 
Ostrogotlis, how they too abnost settled in the Isiids of the 
Balkans before they went westward to found a kingdom in Italy.® 
It will be rcniemberod that after the collapse of the Hunnic 
P<jwer in a,D. IM the Ostrogoths, over whom three brothers 
ruled, Walumir, Theodemir, and Widemir, were uMowed by the 
Emperor Maickn to occupy northern Pannonia, as foedcraii* 
Alter some years they were provoked by the Emperor Leo, 
who refused to pay an anmial sum of 100 pounds of gold w’hicb, 
SJaician had granted them; and they ravaged the Illyrian 
promnees and seized Dvirhachjum. Peace was made in a.d, 
4 (jl, the money grant was continued, and Theoderic,® the son 
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of Tlieodeniir, was sent as a hostage to Coostanttnople where 
he had the advantage of a Koman troiuiiig. II is education, 
bowe^'er, ia letters appears not to have advanced verjr far, 
for it is said that be was never able to write. During these 
pears his nation was engaged in wars with neighbouring German 
peoples.i They won a decisive victory over the Scirians which 
Cost ISalamir his life. Ills section of the Goths passed then 
Under the rule of Thcodetnir, who had soon to resist a large 
oouibinntion of Scirians, Kugians, Gepids, and others. Both 
parties applied to tlie Emperor for support, and Leo, acting 
against the advice of Aspar w’ho was friendly to the Ostrogoths, 
sent troops to help the Scirinn league. In a songuinarv battic 
the Goths were victors 469), and their predominknee on 
t c 3IJddle Danube was established.* Leo then considered it 
politic to cultivate their friendship and he allowed Theodcric 
te return to his people. The young prince at once distinguished 
himself in a campaign against the Sarraatlana who had recently 
occupied Bitigiduuutu, and the Goths appropriated the city. 

The last act of Theodeniir seems to have been an invasion 
of the provinces of Dacia and Dardania, in which his anuy 
advanced as far os Naissus.a Death befeU him soon afterwards 
and Theodoric was elected as his successor in 471.* Soon after 
his accession (before 475) he seems to have led his people from 
their Pannouian homes to a new settlement in Lower Mocsia, tlie 
same regions which had once been occupied by the Visigoths 
of Alniic.5 Thera is no evidence that this change of habitation 
was sanctioned by the Koman Emperor ■ but it doea not seem 
to have been opposed at the time. 

After the collapse of the Ilunuie empire a large number of 
Ostrogoths had taken service in the Roman army, and formed 
the most in:i],Tortant part of the German forces on whose support 
jVspor had maintained his power. We have already met their 
oominander Theoderic (son of Triarius), called Strabo. '■ squinter,” 
who was not of very-distinguished descent but was rehited through 
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marriage to the famitj of Theodeniir.^ We may cail Lira Strabc^ 
to distinguish liijn from his mote famous namesake. IVe a&w 
the hostile attitude which he assumed towards Leo after the 
death of Aspar. The German troops gathered round him and 
proclaimed him king. He then sent an embassy to Loo, demand- 
lag for himself the post of Master of Soldiers praBgpnfi which 
Aspar had held, and the inheritance of Aspar, and for his troops 
grants of laud in Thrace. The Emperor was willing to appoint 
him to the generalship, but refused the other demands. Then 
Strabo rai'aged the territory of Philippopolis and reduced 
Arcadiopolis by starvation. These energetic proceedings ex¬ 
torted concessions from Leo ; he agreed to pay a yearly stipend 
of 2000 lbs. of gold { = £90,000) to tiie Coths and to allot them a 
Strict in Thrace, and he conferred the post of Master of Soldiers 
t'l) pftitsenli on Strabo, who was to fight for the EmjKTor against 
all enemies except the Vandals and " onemies ” doubtless 
included the Goths of Thcoderic.® Re was, moreover, to be 
recogniseil as king of the Goths.® 

In the trouhlea that followed Leo’s death, Strabo naturally 
took the part' of Basil iscus against his old foe, while Sfeno was 
supported by Theoderic. After his restoration Zeno deprived 
Strabo of his military post and bestowed it on Theoderic, whom 
ho also created a Patrician, confirming him in possession of 
the lands which his people had seized in Tx>wer Moesia and 
promising him an annual stipend. He even adopted him as a 
son, according to the German right of adoption. 

But there 'were no flincere feelings behind this favour and 
friendliiiffis. The policy of the Emperor was to play off one 
Goth against the other. In the three following years {a,d. 477— 
479) the relations between him and the two nvah shifted rapidly 
through all the stages of possible eombinatiotts. fn the first 
stage Zeno and Theoderic aro combined against Strabo ; in the 
second the two Thcodorica join forces agaiiiBt Zeno ; in the third 
Strabo and Zeno co-operate against Theoderic. 

The drama began with an embassy from Strabo deairing 
reconciliation. The ambassadors reminded Zeno of the injuries 
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^hich Tlieoclerie bad luflict-ed on the EmpiTC, though he was 
called a Roman “general** and a friend. Zono convoked the 
Senate, and it was concluded to be im[)ossib]e to support the 
two generals and their amues, for the public resources were 
hardly sufficient to pay tbe Roman troops. The exchequer, it 
must not be forgotten, had not yet recovered from the failure 
of the Vandal expedition of the previous reign. As Strabo had 
always shown himself hostile at heart, was unpopular on account 
of bis cniolty, and hod assisted Basiiiscus “ the tyrant," it was 
determined to reject bus offer. Yet, as Zeno for a time withheld 
a reply, three! friends of Btrabo in Oonstantinople, Anthimus a 
physician, and two others, wrote him an account of the course 
which matters were taking; but the letters were discovered, the 
affiifr was examined by a senatorial commission of three peraons, 
in the presence of the hfaster of Soldiers, and the three frieuds of 
the Goths were punished by flogging and exile. 

Soon after this, probably in a,d. 470, the Emperor, perceiving 
that Strabo was becoming stronger and consolidating forces, 
and that Theoderic was hardly in a position to cope with him, 
deemed it wise to come to terms. Ho therefore sent an cnibaa^ 
proposiiig that the son of the chief should be sent to Byzantium 
M a hostage, and that Struba himself should live as a private 
individua] in Thrace, retaining what he had already secured 
by plunder, but binding himself to plunder no more. The chief 
refused, representing that it was impossible for him to withdraw 
now without paying the troops whom he had collected. ,\ccord- 
ingly Zeno decided on war; troops were summoned from the 
dioceses of Pout us, Asia, and the East, and it was expected that 
lllue would assume the command, It seems, however, that fllus 
did not take the field, for w'e find Martiuianus, his hrother-iu'law, 
conducting a campaign against the Goths in the same vear, and 
proving liimself incompetent to maintain disciplme in' his own 
army. Then 2!cno sent an embassy to Theoderic catling upon 
him to fulfil the duties of a Roman general and advance against 
the enemy. He replied that the Emperor aud Senate must first 
swear that they will never make terms with the other Oatrogothic 
king. The senators took an oath that' thev would not do so 
unless the Emperor wished it, and the Em^ror swore that he 
would not break the cobtmet il it were not ftret ’violated by 
Tlis>odQric hibUMilf, ^ 
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Theoderic then moved siouthwurds. The ^Taster of Soldiers 
of Thrace was to meet liim with two thousand cavaln- and ten 
thousand hoplites at a pass of Mount Haem us ; when he had 
crossed into Thrace another force was to join him at Hadiianopte, 
consisting of twenty thousand foot and td_t thouEand horse ; 
and, if necessary> Heradea {on the Propontis) and the cities in 
the neighbourhood were prepared to send addltjonsl troop. 
But the Master of Soldiers was not at the pass of Mount Sondis, 
and the Qoths when they advanced farther fdJ in with the army 
of Strabo, and the antagonists plundered one another's Hocks 
and hore<^. Then Strabo, riding near his rival s tamp, reviled 
him as a traitor to desert his own oountnincn, and as a fool not 
to see through the plan of the Homans, who wished to rid them¬ 
selves of the Goths, without trouble on their own part, by 
instigating them to mutual destruction, and w ere quite imlifFerent 
which party won. These arguments produced a pwerful eflect 
ujMjn Tlieoderic’s followora, and the tw o leadem made peace (478). 
TJiis is the second stage of alliance^ which we noted above. It 
Avaa not to last long. 

The reconciled Ostrogothic chieftains then sent ambassadors 
to Byzantium. Theoderic, upbraiding JSeno for Laving deceived 
him with false promiseSj demanded the concesaiori of territoiy 
to his people, a supply of com to support his army till harvest 
time, and urged that, if these demands were not satiahed, he would 
be unable to festmin hb soldiera from plundering, in order to 
support themaeh’es. Strabo demanded that the arrangements 
he had made with Leo (in a.d. 47S) should be carried out, that 
the payment he hod been accustoiued to receive in former veaia 
should be continued, and that certain kinsmen of hLs, who had 
been committed to the care of Ulus and the rsaurians, should bo 
restored. We are not informed what answer Zeno made to the 
elder Theoderic, or whether he made’any; to the son of Thco- 
demir he replied, that if he consented to break with his namesake 
and make war upon him he would give him SlOCX) lbs. of gold 
and 10,000 lbs. of silver immediately, besides n yearly revenue 
of 10,00(1 nomismata, and the hand of a daughter of Placidia and 
Olybrills * or of some other noble lady. But his promises did 
not avail, and Zeno prepared for war, notifying bis intention 
to accompany the army in person. This intention created great 
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% cntbiLBLasoi among tbe soldjers^ but at tho last momeiit. Zeno 
drew back» and they threatened a revolt, to prevent ’which the 
anny was broken up and the regiaiente sent to their winter 
qoarterg^ 

When the artuy was disbanded, Zeno's only resort was to 
make peace on any terms with Strabo. In the mean time Thco- 
deric, the son ot Theodemir, was engaged in ravaging the lairest 
parts of Thnioc in the neighbourhood of Mount Ehodope, which 
divides Thrace from Macedonia ■ he not only ruined the crops, 
but oppressed the farmers or slew them, Strabo, when he 
received Zeno’s message^—remarking that he wag sorry that the 
innocent husbandmeu, for whose welfare Zeno * did not care in 
the least, suffered troni the ravages of kis rival—concluded a 
peace on the conditions that Zeuo was to supply a yearly pay¬ 
ment sufficient to support tliirtecii thonsaud men i tliat he waa 
to be appointed to the command of two scbolae and to the post 
of Master of Soldiets in pr^e^enli^ and receive all the dignities 
w'hich BanilLscua had bestow^ed upon him; that hia kinsmen 
were to inhabib a city assigned by Zejio. The Emperor did not 
delay to esccute this agreement \ Theoderio was deposed from 
the office of blaster of Soldiers, and Strabo apf>omted in hk stead 
{before end of 478), This marks the third atage m theac change¬ 
ful reiations. 

Theoderic, now threatened by the superior forces of Strabo, 
wtis in a difficult position. But he managed to escape across 
Mount Rhodope into j^facedonia (perhaps with the Emperor's 
collusion), and the town of Stobi felt the foil brunt of hie wrath. 
Thence he turned his steps towacds Tbe^ionica, and the Irdiabit- 
ants felt so little confidence in Zeno that tJusv actually believed 
that the Emperor wished to band their city over to the barbarians. 
A seditiesn broke out which ended in the transference of the keys 
of the city from the Praetorian Prefect of Illyrieqm to the arch¬ 
bishop, a remarkable evidence of the fact that the people looked 
on the ministeiB of the Church as defendets against Imperial 
oppression. These auspicious of the Emperor’a intentions wer« 
undoubtedly unjost. Zeiio sent Artemidorua and! Phocas to 
Theoderic, who was persuaded by their representations to stay 
his army and send an embassy to Byzantium, Theoderic 
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demanded that a plenipotentiary envoy should be sent to treat* 
with him, Zeno sent AdamsntiuBj directing him to offer the 
Goths land in Pautalk (about Khstendil), and 200 lbs. of gold 
to aupply food for that year, as no corn had been sown in the 
designated region. The motive of Zeno in choosing Pautalia 
was that if the Goths accepted it they would occupy a position 
between the lUyriau and Thracian armies^ in which they might 
be more eaeily controlled, 

^leanwhile Theoderic had pnjceedcd by the Egnatian Way to 
IferacleA (^Monastirb and had sent a message to one Sidimund,* 
an Ostrogoth who had been in the service of Leo and bad inherited 
an estate near Dyrrimehium, where he was living peaceably, 
Theoderic induced him to make an attempt to take pnesesaion 
of that important city of Xew EpiniSj and for this purpose 
Sidimund employed an ingenious device. He visited the citizens 
individually* informing each that the Ostrogoths were coming 
with Zeno's conseiit to take possession of the city, and adming 
him to move his property ivith all haste to some other secure 
town or to one of the coast islands. The fact that ius repreaenta- 
tions were listened to and that he effected the removal of a garrison 
of two thousand men proves that he possessed oonsidcmble 
inffiicnce, Theoderic wiis at Hcraclea ^ when the messenger of 
SidJninnd arrived with the newa that the plan had l^n success- 
fully carried out; and having burnt a krge |>ortion of the town 
because its inhabitants could not supply him vvith pioyiaions* 
he set out for Epinis. He proceeded along the Egnatiaa Way, 
crossing the range of the Scardua mountaii:^, and arrival at 
Lychnidua, which is now Ochrida. Built in a stroug situation 
on the shore of Lake Ochrida^ and well provided with water and 
actuals, Lychtiidujs defied the assault of the hurbarianH, who, 
unwilling to delay, hastened onwards, and having seb^ Scampae, 
the most imiMitant town between Lychuidus and Dyrrhochiuni, 
arrived at tho goal of their journey* 

It may be wondered whether at DjTrhachium it entered the 
mind of Theoderic to ship his people across to the western 
peniiiaula and attack the Italian kingdom of Odovacar in tbo 
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^Isouth, AdamantiuB, the ambassador ivliq had heea sent by 
Zeno to treat with hiiOj seems to have thought it more likely 
that the Ostrogoths would employ vessek for the purpose ol 
plundering the Epeimt or Dalmatian eoasta, for he sent u post 
messenger to Dyrrhachium, to blame Theoderic for his hostile 
advance while negotiationa were pending, and to exhort him to 
remain quiet and not to seize shijis until he arrived himself. 

Starting from Thcssalomea, and passing Pelia on the Via 
Egnatia, Adaiuantins oame to Edessa^ the Hiodern Vodena, 
where he found Sabinian Magnus, and inforaied him that 
ho had been appointed MoEiter of Soldiers in Illmeum. The 
me^Ecnger, who had been seat to Dyrrhachium, returned in the 
company of a priest, to assure Atlamantins that he might proceed 
confidently to the camp of Theoderfe ; and, baling ia-sned a 
mandate to collect all the troops available, the general and the 
ambassador moved forward to Lychnidus, Here SabiaianL^ 
made fliGSculties about binding himself by oath to restore the 
hostages whom Theoderic was willing to deliver as a gage for 
the personal safety of Adamantius, This produced a deadlock ; 
Theoderic naturally refused to give the hostages. Adamantins 
naturally refused to visit Theoderic. 

Adamiintius Lavented a simple solution of the difficaJtv, 
which lod to ft striking aoeno. Taking with fiim a body of two 
hundml Boldiera he climbed by an obscure and narrow path, 
where horses had never set hoof before, and reached by a circuit¬ 
ous route an impregnable fort, built on a high cliff, cloao to the 
city of DvTTbachium. At the foot of the olill yai^Tied a deep 
tavitie, through which a river flowed. A messenger was sent 
to inform Thefxleric that the Roirtan ambassador awaited him, 
and, artended by a few horee-soldiers^ the O.^trijgoth rode to 
the bank of the river. The physical foatures^ the cliff, the 
chasm, and the river^ are sufficiently simple and definite to 
enable ns to call up vividly this strange scene. The attendants 
of both Adamflntius and Theoderie had retired beyond range 
of earshot ; and standing on the edges of the ravine the 
Ostrogothic king and the ambaAsador of the Roman Empire 
conversed together. 
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”1 elected to live/' complained TheoderiCj “beyond tbeo 
bonders of TJmico, far away Scj-thia-ward, deeming that if I 
abode there 1 should trouble no man, and should be able to 
obey all tbo behests of the Emperor. But ye Aummoned me ns 
to war ^nst Theoderic, and promised, firstly, that the Master 
of Soldiem in Thrace would m«t me with his army, yot he 
never appeared; secondly, ye pnonuBod that Claudius, the 
steward of the Gothic oontu^nt, would come with the pay for 
my troops yet I never saw him ; thirdly, yc gave me 

guides who, leaving the better roads that would have taken me 
to the <}uarters of the foe, led uic by steep and precipitous rocky 
paths, whore I wellnigh perished with all my train, advancing 
as 1 was with cavalry, waggons, and ah the fumituie of camp, 
and exposed to the attacks of tlie enemy. I was therefore con¬ 
strained to come to terms TVith them, and owe them a debt of 
gratitude that they did not anmMlate me, betrayed as 1 was 
by you ond in their power,” 

The Emperor,” replied Adamantiiis, “ bestowed upon you 
tho title of Fatrician, and created you a Master of Soldiers. 
These are the highest honours that crow-n the labours of the 
most deserving Roman officers, and nothing should induce you 
to cherish towards their beatower other than tiliiil sentiments.” 
Having endeavoured to defend or extenuate the treatment of 
which Thcoderic complained, the envoy proceeded thus: “ You 
are acting intolerably in seizing Komau cities, while you are 
expecting an embassy; and remember that the Homans held you 
at their mercy, a prisoner, enrToimdcd by their anniis, amid 
the mountains and rivers of Thrace, whenoo you could never 
have extricated yourself, if they hod not permitted you to with¬ 
draw, not ^'cn were your forces tenfold as great as they are. 
Allow me to counsel you to assume a more moderate attitude 
towards the Emperor, lor you carmot in the ond overcome the 
Ronrans when they press on you from all sides. Leave Epinis 
and the cities ol thLs region—we cannot allow such great cities to 
be occupied by you and their inhabitants to be expelled—and 
go to Dardania, where there is an extensive territory of rich soil, 
uninhabited, and sufficient to support your host in plenty.” 

To this proposal Theoderic replied that he would readily 
consent, but thht his foUowcrs, who had recently endured many 
hardships, would be unwilling to leave their quarters in Epirus, 
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^ where they h&d fully expected to pass the wiutor. He pro 
posed a comproTTUHe, and engaged that it he were permitted to 
Tvuiter at Dyrrhachima he would migmto to Daf^nia in the 
ensuing g^pring. He added that he was quite ready to leave 
the imwarlike mass of bh Ostrogoths in any city named by 2ieno, 
and gi’^dng up hia mother and aister as hostages, to take tho field 
against Strabo with sbe thousand of his most fuartinl followeiB, 
in company with the Illj-Tian army ; when he had conquered 
Ills rival he expected to succeed to the post of hhiater of Soldiers 
and to be received in New Rome as a Roman,^ He also observed 
that he was pteparedj if the Emperor wishedr ** to go to Dalmatia 
and restore Jnbus Xepos^” Adamantius was unable to promise 
ao much j it w'aa necessary to sond a messenger to Hv'ssaiitium 
to CQnsult the Emperor. And thus the interview terminated. 

Meanwhile the military forces, stationed in the Illv’Tiaii cities, 
had asaomblcd at I*yehnidua, aronnd the standard of Sabinian, 
it was announced to tho general that a baud of tho Ostrogotbs 
led by Theodinuind, the brother of Theoderic^j was descending 
in isecure ncgligeneo from Mount Candaira, which separates the 
valley of the Genusus (Bkumbi] from that of the Drilo. This 
band had formed the rear of the Oatrogothic line of march, 
and had not yet reached Dmhachium. Sabinisa sent a few 
infantrj^ soldiers by a circtiitoua motmtain routOi with minute 
directions as to the hour and place at which they were to appear ; 
and with the rest of the artny proceeded thither, after tho 

e> ening meal, by a more direct wa}\ Marching during the night 
he aasailed the company of Theodimtind at dawn of ilay. Theo* 
^nmnd and his mother, who waa with him, fled with all speed 
into the plfliti^ and, having crossed a deep gully^ destroyed the 
bridge which spanned it to cut off pursuit. This act, while it 
Esved them, aacrificod their followers^ who turned at bay upon 
the Romans. Two thousand waggons and more than five 
thousand Captives wore taken, and a great booty (a.D. 479). 

After this the Emperor roceived two messages, one from 
Adamantius announcing tho propoaaEs of Theodoric, the other 
from Sabinisn cAaggemting hia victory and dissuading from the 
condijaion of peace. War seamed more honourable to Zeno 
and the pacific offers were rejected, Sabiniaii was permitted to 
continue the war, and for about a year and a half he held the 
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Gotlis in check in Epirus, But the active genetal niiirdere^J* 
by an luigratehil niasterj^ ^tnd John the Scythian ajid Me»cbjau 
were sent to gucc^eed him. 

The revolt of Jiarcian towards the end of jld, 479 had given 
Strubo a pretext for approaching Constantinople to aasist the 
goyernEneiit+ Having extorted money from Zeno^ he received 
two of the conspirators in his camp and refused to enrrender 
them. He was then once more deprived of Ms dignities and 
deebred an enemy of the republic. He entered again into all iance 
with Theoderic and devastated Thrace, Zeno invoked the aid 
of the Bulgadam of the T^wer Danube^ but they were defeated 
by Strabo, who then advanced on Constantinople (a^p+ 4Sl). 

It was a surprise, and we are told that ha would easily have 
Captured the city if riJus had not set guards at the gates just in 
time. He attempted to cross over to Bithvmia, but was defeated 
in a buttle on the water^ and departed to Tliiace^ Thence he 
set forth for Greece, with hia aon Eecitach, his wife^ and about 
30^000 foUow^ers. At a place called the Stable of Diomede, on 
the Egmitkti Hoadj his horse threw' him one morning on a spear 
which w'aa standing iwint upwards, clo^io to hh tent. The 
accident was fatal (461). Rccitach sncceeded him, and ruled 
in Thrace, “ performing more outrageous acta than his father 
hud perfontied/^ * Three years later Kecitach was slain by 
TheoderiCj iion of Thcodemir, whom Zeno Instigated to the deed.^ 

In 482 we find Theoderic—the name is no longer ambiguous— 
ravagiug the provinces of ^Incedonia, and Thessaly, and captur¬ 
ing the town of Larissa. He was no longer held in check by tho 
abb general Sabiniani who had been murdered the year before^ 
The Emperor decided to make a nevf agreement. Parts of 
Moeaia and Dacia Kipcosis w'ere conceded to the Ostrogoths, and 
Theoderic was appointed Master of Soldiers {a,o, 463).* In A.D. 
464 he enjoyed tho coveted distinction of gi^ii:^ his name to the 
year as consul, and he assiated Zeno against the rebel IMm. 
But a new breach soon followed. He deva'jtated Thrace {a.d. 
486) and tnamhed on Conatantiuople (A.m 487). Ehegium 
Was occupied, ^iicUntias was taken, and the capital once more 
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^ threat€tted. But the inten'ention oi his who wbs at 

ZcTio’s coiirt;^ induced him to retire to Ms headquarters in Moesia, 
which he was soon to abandon for ever. The days of the Thracian 
period of Theoderic's career were numbered* 

§ 6, Theoderic's Conquest of lialq (a.d. 4d9-493) 

We have seen that there had been tricrion between the 
Emperor and his Viceroy in Itailyp and that Ddovucar hnd 
thoroughly deleated the Rugiuiis whom Zeno had stirred up 
against him. The thought now occurred to Zeno or his advisers 
that he might at once pimlah Odovacar and deliver the ULyrian 
provinces from the menacing presence of the Ostrogoths by 
giving Theoderic a commission to supersede the ruler of Italy^ 
Thcodcric accepted the charge. A compact was made that 
^■in the words of a chronicler) “ in case Odovacar vrere conquered, 
Theoderic should, as a reward, of his labours, rule in place of 
Odovacar^ until Zeno came himself.” - The last condition is 
Minply a way of uaying that Zeno reserved all the Imperial rights 
of sovranty- 

At the head of hia people, numbering perhapa about 100,000,^ 
Theoderic sset forth from iloeeia m the autumn of a.D, 
Following the direct road to Italy, past Viniinncium and Smgi- 
dunum, he approached Sirmium, and here he was confronted by 
o formidable obstacle. This town was in the possession of the 
Gepids, who now blocked Theoderic^fi path* The place was taken 
after fierce fightingp but the Goths pas^ on with fcheir booty and 
the Gepidfl rcoccupied it. The winter, springs and snmmer of the 
following year were spent somewhere betw^een Sinmum and the 
Italian borders, and the causes of this delay are ittiknowiL 

It was not tin the end of August f a.d. 489) that, havir^ crosaeJ 
the Julian Alpa^ the Ostrogoths reached the river Sontius (Isonzo) 
and tlic struggle for Italy begen. Of this momorablo war we 
have only the most meagre outline. The r^ult was decided 
w'ithin twelve months, but three and a half ye^us were to elapse 
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before the last rcsist-ance of Odovcicsr was broken down and^ 
Theoderic was ijornpletely master of Italy.^ 

It was perhaps where the Sontius and the FrigMus meet that 
Theoderic foond Odovacar in a carefully fortified camp, prepared 
to oppose hifl entry into Yenetia. Ko had considerable forees, 
for besides his own army he had succeeded in enliating foreign 
help.^ We are not told who hb allies were ■ we can only guess 
that among them may have b^n the Burgimdiaiifl, who, as we 
know, helped him at a later stage. The battle was fought on 
August 28 ; Odovacar was defeated and compelled to retreat. 
His next lino of defence was on the Athesia (Adige)p and he 
fortified himself in a camp close to Verona, with the river behind 
him.^ Here the secood battle of the war was fought a month 
later (about Sept. *2^)^ and resulted in a decisive victory for 
Theoderic, The carnage of Odovacaris men is said to have been 
immense j but they fought desperately and the Ostrogothic 
losses w'ere severe; * the rivet was fed with corpses. The kmg 
himself fled to Ravenna. The greater part of the army, with 
Tufa who held the highest command, snirendeted to Theoderic, 
who immediately proceeded to Milam^ 

Northern Italy wus now' at the feet of the Goth ; Rome and 
Sicily were prepared to submit, and it looked as d nothing 
remained to complete the conquest but the capture of Ravenna^ 
But the trcacherj' of Tufa changed the situation. Theoderic 
imprudently trusted him, and sent him with his own troops and 
a few distinguished Ostrogotln^ against OdoMicarh At Faventia 
(Faenza) he espoused again the cause of his old master and 
handed over to him the Goths, who w^ere put in irons. 
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f Tliec3deTic nuide Ticinum his headquarters during 

tte winter, and it la said ttat one ol his motives for choosing 
tlua city to cultivate the frbnJshTp of the old bishop 
Epiphanius, who had great influenoe with Odovacar, In the 
follow'! ng year Odovacat was able to take the Geld agaiO}. to 3 eize 
OreinoiFLa and Lilian, and to blockade his adversarv in Tirininfi. 
At this juncture the Visigotha came to tbe help of the Oslrogothfi 
anti sent an army into Italy. The eiege was raised and the 
decisive battle of the war was fought. {>n the river Addua (Addfl)^ 
in whieh Odovacar was utterly defeated (Aug. H, A.m 490). He 
fled for the second time to Eavenua. It Avaa probably this 
^dctorir^ that decided the Eoman, Senate to abandon the cause 
of Odovacar, and accept Theoderie^ It made him master of 
Eomc. southern Italy, and Sicily. 

The agreement that Zeno made with Theodcric had been 
secret and unofficial. The Emperor did nothing directly to 
break ofl his relations wuth Odovaenr.^ But Odovacar seems 
some time before the battle of the Addua to have courted a 
formal rupture. He created his sen Thela a Caesar^ and this 
w^as equivalent to denouncing his subordination to the Emperor 
and declaring Itnly independent.® Ho probably calculated that 
in the strained relations which then existed betw^een the Italian 
Catholics and the Eoatt on account of the ecclesiastical gchism^ 
the policy of cutting the rope %vhich bound Italy to Constantin 
nople would be W'elcofncd at Rome and throughout, the provinces. 
The senators may have been divided on this issue, but the bottle 
of the Addua decided them as a bcKly to ** betray Odovacar,® 
and before the end of the year Festus^ the princeps of the Senate^ 
w'ent to CoostantinoplB to announce the success of Theoderic, 
and to arrange the conditions of the new' It-alian govermnent. 

Theoderic confidently believed that his task was now virtually 
finished. But the cause of bis thrice-defeated enemy was not 
yet hopelessly lost. Tufa was still at large with troops at his 
OQiiiiaand ; and other unexpected diffienities beset the con¬ 
queror, The Burgundian ting Gundobad sent an army into 
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Nurtli It^Iy und laid waat* Lke countryJ Tlicoderic had not* 
only to drive the invaders out, but be bad aLsa to protect Sicily 
againsti the Vandals, who seized the opportunity of the war to 
attempt to recover it. Their attempt was fruBtrated and they 
were forced to surrender the fortress of lilybaeum as well as 
all their claims to the island.^ 

It seeuis to have been ui the same year that Thcoderic 
resorted to a terrible measure for dest roymg the inLhtaiy- gnrrieons 
which held Italian towns for Cklovacar, The Italian |>Dpulatioii 
wna generally favourable to tbe eaiise of TheoderiCj and secret 
orders were given to the citizens to slaughter the soldiers on a 
pre-arranged day. The pious paneg}'rist^ who exultantly, but 
briefiy, describes this measure and claims Providence as an 
accompUcep designates it as a saerificial massacre ” and 
Theoderic doubtless considered that the treachery of his enemy's 
army in anTrendering and then deserting justified an unnsnal 
act of vengeance^ The secret of the plot waa w'ell kept, and 
it seems to hai-e been punctually executed. The reaiilt was 
equivalent to another victory in the field ; and nothing now 
remained for Theoderic but to capture the last stronghold of 
his adversary, the marsh city of Hunorius^ 

The siege of Kavenna lasted for two years and a half. The 
Gothic forces entrenched themselves in a camp in the Fine-woods 
east of the city, but were not able entirely to prevent pro™ions 
from reaching the city by sea. Yet the blockade was not in¬ 
effective, for com rose to a famine price. One attempt was 
made by Odovacar to disperse the besiegers. He made a sortie 
at night (July 10, a.d. 101) with a band of Herul warriois and 
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* attacked the Gothic tnenchi^i. The conflict was obstinate^ hut 
he was defeated.^ Another year wofC on, and it nppciired that 
the ftiege uiight loat for ever unless the food oE the ganisoii 
could be completely cut off. Theoderic toaimgedl to procure a 
fleet of warships—we are not told whether they were built for 
the occasion,—and* making the Portiis Leonis, about six miles 
frojii Ravenna, his naval base, ho was able to blockade the two 
harbours of the city (August, a.b+ Cklovacar held out 

for SH montha longer, but early in a,d. 493 negotiations* 
conducted by the bishop of Kavenna* issued in a compact 
between the two antagonists (February 25) that they should 
rule Italy jointly ® Theoderic entered the city a week later 
(Jiareh 5), 

The only way in which the compact could have been carried 
out would have been by a teiritorial di™ion. But Theoderic 
had no mind to share the j^ninaula with another king, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that, when he swore to the treaty, 
he had the luU intention of breaking his oath, Odovacar's 
days were numbered. Theoderic, a few days after his entry 
into Ravenna, slew him with his own hand m the palace of 
Laurel um (March 15), He alleged that liis defeated rival was 
plotting against him, but this probably was a mere pretejrt.'* 
** On the same day," adds the chronicler, Odovacar'S 

soldiers were slam wherever thev COidd be found, and nil 
his kin." s 

itt three years and a half Theoderic had accotuplishcd his 
task. The reduction of Italy cost Lmj four buttles, a massacre, 
and a long siege. His capital blunder had been to trust Tufa 


1 ConsuSai^ia In, 318;, 

* harlKium ara naw <lry 
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■ Pnipmpiug, B.O. t, 1 ; John Anl. 
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after the victory of Verona. may b»e sure that throughout 
the struggle he spared no pains to ingratiate himself in the 
confidence of the rtalian popidation. But when his rival had 
fallen^ and when he was at last securely estabhahed, Theoderic's 
first measure was to issue an edict depriving of their civil rights 
all those Italians who had not adhered to his cause. This harsh 
and stupifl policy + however, w^as not carried out, for the bishop 
Epiphanius pemuaded the king to revoke it and to proiuise that 
them wmuld be no executions.^ 

Two more services were to be rendered to his country by 
Epiphanliis before hk death. The war had a disastrous effect 
on Italian agriculture,^ Liguria had been devastated by the 
Burgundians j King Gundobad had carried thousands into 
eaptivity^ and no husbandmen were left to till the soil and tend 
the vineyards. Theoderie was prepared to rsnsom the captives, 
and he charged Epiphaiiius wdth the office of persuading the 
Burgundian king to release them. The bkhop, notwitlistandbg 
his infirm age, undertook the cold and difficult journey over the 
Alp& in March (a.d. 4M). and was received by Gundobajd at Lyons, 
To the arguments and praycre of the envoy, Gundobad, who was 
an exceUent speaker, replied with the frank and cynieal assertion 
that war permits and justifies everything w^hich is unlawful in 
peace. W ar ignores the bridle of moderation which you, as 
a Christian luraiaaTy, teach. It ia a fixed principle with belh- 
gerents that whatever is not law^ful is taw'ful when they are 
fighting. The object of war is to cut up your opponent's strength 
at the roots,” Tfe V'cnt on to say that a peace had now been 
concluded—it had been seated by the betrothal of a daughter 
of Theoderie to Gundobad’s eon Sigisniund —and that if the 
bkhop and his companions would return to their hom^ he 
Would conkder what it were beat to do in the iutereats of bis 
Soul and his Idngdom. Epiplmiiius had gained Ids cause. 
Gundobad set free all prisoners who were in hb own hands, 
without charge, and those who were the alave^ of private 
persona were ransomed. More than eix thonsand were restored 
to Italy,® 

The last pnblic act of Epiphanius was to induce Thcoderio 

^ trmiDdiuft, ib. 3^^? * Vfr. 370 Entu^ lujcom- 

^ Ib. aas, uvicd ttwirer^ /irfliae ttxa panuMl t^pipbunJiiP nil t h finliiVMj, 
iiiJuafd rir^uTI&bLjU 
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•to grant a rednetioii gf the taxation of Liguria. " The wealth " 
he urged, of a landed pioptietor is the wealth of a good ruler-** ^ 
Theoderic remitted two-thirds of the taxes for a.d. 497. £Ipi- 
phsjiius caught a chill in the eold mai^h air of Ravenna and 
died on his letum home.* He had played a considerable and 
beneficent part in Italian politico for nearly thirty yeare. 

^ mp^ratfirU ai poAswofU ifr. aTt, 

* 4Bf7^ thfr igw □( 5®, 
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TIIE liEICN OF ASTaSI Ufi J. ANB TJiE VICEROVALTY OF 

THEOOERIC 


g L EIcvati^>n of Ana^Uidm {a_d, ^ 91 ) and 

Isaurian TTar 

0:^ the evening of the day after Zeno’s death, the Senate, the 
ministers, and Euphcmius the Patriarch assembled in the palace, 
and a crowd of citizens and soldiers gathered in the Hipp(^n)me 
(December 10, 491).^ Ariadne*- wearing the Imperial cloat^ and 
aooompaiiied by the Grand Chamberlain Urbicina, the Master 
of Offices, the Caatrensis, the Quaestor, and othem* but not by 
the Patrktt-h, then entered the Kathisma of the Hippodrome 
to address the people. She waa warmly acclaimed. **Long 
live the Augusta! Give the world an orthodox Emperor.” 
Her speech was delivered by the Magister a libeUis, who stood 
on the steps in front of the Kathisma^ “ Anticipating your 
request, we have commanded the illustrious minister, the sacred 
Senate, Tuith the approv al ol the brave armies, to select a Christian 
and Roman Emperor, endowed with every royal virtue, who is 
not the slave of money, and who is, so far as a niaa may be, free 


^ Th& following descripLiaa is takoa 
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^roin ov«rj human vice/^ Peojitez Ariadne Augusta, thou 
conquerestl 0 heavenly king, give the world a Basileua who 
is not avaricious ! ” ^^irwid'jfle : "■ In order that the choice may 
be pure and pleasing to Gcwl, we have commanded the minlatera 
and the Senate, the vote of the army concurringn to make the 
election, in the presence of the Gospels^ and in the presence of 
the Patriarch, so that no one may be inSuenced by friendship 
or erouityp or kinship, or any other private motive, but may 
vote with hia conscience clear. Therefore, as the mutter is 
weighty and concerns the welfare of the worlds you mu^t acquiesce 
in a abort delay, till the obsequies of Zeno, of pious memory, 
have been duly performed, so that the election may not be 
precipitate.” : ** Tiong live the Augusta ! Cast out the 

thieving Prefect of the City! May all be well in thy time, 
AugustBp if no foreigner is imposed on the Homans I ^ Jrkdiis: 
“ We have already anticipated your wishes. Before wc came 
in, we appointed the illnatrioua Julian to the office of Prefect.” 
Peoiiitez ** A gocKl apfiomtment! Long live the Augusta/' 
After a few more words, Ariadne withdrew to the palace,^ and 
the miuLstera held a council in front of the Delphax to consult 
alx^ut the election, llrbicius proposed that the choice should 
be left to Ariadne, and the Patriarch, who was preseutj was 
sent to summon her. She chose Anastasius, a silcntiary, and 
the Master of Offices sent the Counts of the Domestics and 
Protectors to fetch Anastasiiis from hia house. He was kept 
that night in the Conjsistorium; notices were issued for a 
silenrium ® to bo held on the morrow ; and the funeral of Zeno 
was performed, 

Anastaslus was a remarkable and well-known figure in Con¬ 
stantinople. He held unorthodox opinions, partly due, perhaps, 
to an Arian nmther and a Manichnean uncle,and he was 
possessed by religious enthuaiaam^ which led him to attempt to 
convert others to his own opmioiis. He did this in a curiously 
public manner. Having placed a chair in the church of St. 
Sophia, he used to attend the services with unfailing regularity 

■ Ef d^r fljfn rp ylwvt ™ Ebcm^U {<wrfni4 PalaU^, p. dfl} ttmik* 

Pnri^lilj tho unpopuliiir it wui an buhdinr^ 

uf ttc Oily vru mn liuiuziiija. mlxtvCf p, aS5r 

* Ki% Ti. Ai>¥fK-«7^fl t«> rood lor » (-corW*- 

XJc err, p, 42|, L 7.—Tho iiu). m aboTO, p, 24, n, ii. 
tlalplwuc aceiM t«> bans been ia Iho * TbMdon Loi^Uir, U. 7 ; XltMPb. 
poliice, but- Ad|Diiiiftg tliD ffi p[MwirnTn^. 
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and give private hetetodox iii^tructioii to a select audleneo ^ 
from his cathedra. By thia conduct he cHcnded the Patriarch 
EupheDiiiiK, who by Zeno's pennLssion expelled him from the 
church and removed h\s chair of instruction ; ^ but he was well 
thought of by the general public on account of hh piety and 
Ubemlity, It even appears that he may have at one time 
dreamt of an ecclesiastical career, for he w'aa proposed for the 
vacant see of Antioch,® The Patriarch w^os highly dispieitsed 
at the Empicas^s choice of Anuataalua, whom he Btigmatised as 
unworthy to reign over Christiana. Hia objections were over¬ 
ruled by the Senate and the Empress, but before he consented 
to take part in the coronntbn ceremony he Lnsisted that the 
new Emperor should be required to sign a WTitten declaration 
of orthodoxy. This was agreed to. 

The ofHckls dressed in white gathered in the ConHistfirium ^ 
on the following day (April 11), and W'crc received ceremonially 
by Amtataisius, The Patriarch wna present, and iioWp il not 
before, he must have obtained the Emperor's signature to the 
dechiratioD, which was lodged, m the arduves of St. Sophia 
under the care of the treasurer. Anaatasiua then left the Con- 
slstorium and ascended the steps of the portico ^ of the triklinos 
of the Nineteen Akkubita. Here at the request of the senators 
he took a public oath that he would distress no person against 
whom he had a grudge, and that he would govern conscientiously. 
Then ha proceeded to the triklinos of the Hippodromct piit 
on the Imperial tunic, girdle, leggings, and red boota,* and 
entered the KathUma, in front of which stood the troops, the 
standards lying on the ground. When he had been mi:^ on n 
shield, and the tore placed on his head, the standards were raised^ 
and he was acclaimed. Then he returned to the triklinos, when 
the Patriarch covered him with the Imperial cloak and crowned 
him. Reappearing in the Kathisma, he addressed the people, 
promissLug a donation of 5 nomismata and a. pound of silver to 
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6<ildier—tlie same amounl: wliict tad been giTen by I. 
Among the entliiisiastic ac^laniatiomi with which he waa greeted 
we may noticej Seign ae thou haat lived I Thou haift bved 
inoufily! reign piously! Reatote the army! Reign like 
Marcbn ! ” and “ Cofit out the informers ! ” 

A few weeks bter AmistasiuB married Ariadne {May 20). 
His accession was undoubtedly a welcome cbaiige to Byzantium. 
He was a man of tall stature and remarkabie for his fine eyes^ 
w^bicb fliffered in hueA He ia described as intelligetiti well- 
educated, gcntlOj and yet energetic* able to cominand bia temper, 
and generous in bestowing gtlts.^ A bishop of Rome wrote to 
him, 1 know that m private life ,you always strove after 
piety.” “ 

The first task imposed upon the new Empemr was to put an 
end to the unpopular predominance of the Isaurinus* which 
had lasted for over twenty years. The choice of Anastasiua 
had disappointed and alanried the Isaurians* w ho had looked 
forw'nrd to the succession of Long'miis. A riot in the Hippodrome 
soon gave Anaetasius a protest for driving them out ol the city. 
During a spectacle at which the Emperor was present, the people 
against Julian^ the Prefect of the City, who had 
done something which public opinion disapproved. Amistasius 
ordered liis guards t-o intimidate the rioters, who then set fire 
to the Hipp^rome, and pulled down and insulted the bronze 
statues of the Euijjeixsrs. Not a tew w^ere slain in the tumult.'* 
The Emperor found it pnlitic to replace J ulian by his own brother- 
in-law Secundinus^ but he attributed the disturbance to the 
macbinatioixs of the IjRauriaiis. He expelled them all from th(s 
city. He forced Zeno's brother Longinus to take orders and 
banished him to the Thebaid. Me confiscated Zeno's property, 
even selling hia Imi>erial robes. Ho naturally withdrew' the 
large allowances which Zeino had made to his fcllow-countrvTaaeii, 
amountiiig to 1400 lbs, ol gold,* A revolt had already broken 
out in Jeaurk,^ and the rebels were now reinforced by the egdles 
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from Constantinople, among them Longinus of Kardala.i Tbeir* 
total force is said to Lave numbered 100,000, and ineJuded Eomaas 
Os ^cll OS Issurians. The leaders in coininand were Lingininee 
and AtLenodonis,* They were met at Cotyaeum in Phrygia 
by an Imperial omy under John the Scythian and John the 
Hunchback,^ and were completely delHsatcd, Lingininca being 
slain. This battle shattered the power of the Isaurians irretriev¬ 
ably. But tbe defeated leaders did not submit, and, just as in 
the ea.se of the struggle between lifua and Zeno, warfare was 
carried on in the Isauriun inountainB for several years before 
all the rebels were captured and killed.* It was not till a.i>. 498 
that the last of them, I/mgiuus of Selmus, was taken and done 
to death by torture at Nicaea. 

The Emperor settled large colonies of Isaurians in Thrace,® 
The brief ascendancy of this people was now over for ever, but 
it was not to be regretted, for it had served the purjicse of avert¬ 
ing the far more serious peril of a German ascendancy, which 
might have brought upon the East the fate of Italy. ’ Hence¬ 
forward the foreign elements in the army were kept w-ell in 
control by a preponderance of native troops. 

It was fortunate for the Empire that the Isaminn struggle 
was over before a serious war broke out with Persia, which w‘ill 
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described in another chapter. Hut there vva:& fighting fron:i 
time to time with other enemiefl. The Blemyes troubled Egypt/ 
the Mazices attacked Libya/ the Tsani overran Fontna/ The 
Samccoe of the desert invaded Euphratesiaj Syrian and PaleBtine 
in 498, but were thoroughly defeated. Anather raid four 
years later was followed by a treaty of peace/ In a.p. 5lu 
Cappadocia was Laid waste by an imiption of the Sabciroi who 
came down from the region of the Caucasus/ But a more 
dangerous foe than any of these were the Bidgarlana beyond 
the Danube. 

After the disruption of the Humuo empire in A.n. 4o4, n 
portion of the Huns had occupied the regions between the 
mouths of the Danube and the DnieRterj where they w'eru ruled 
by two of the sons of .\ttiia. During the reign of Leo and 
^enOj they sometimes raided the Homan provinces and some¬ 
times Supplied auxiliaries to the Roman armies/ lliey w’ero 
kept in check by the Ostrogothic federates* but the departure of 
Theoderic Ironi Italy hud left, the field clear for their devastations 
in Thrace and Illyncuin* which throughout the reign of Anasto^uB 
auffered severely. These Huns now come to be kiiowu imdeir the 
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oiwgi, uni, of ThrwCiOp i« reconiixl (ep^ 
ifci'bn Ant. frt A'jt. (fr iftA 2Ui5. 
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4S0 Zeno raUed an iho Ifnnj (Eul- 
tfiirtiinfl) to Hupixirt him B|^inBt the 
Ojtrrijiytha, dohn Ant. fr 211. 4. 
VV* have B«:Ji that Ifuju wore 
employed by AnajfalJLuui ji^aijiit the 
lAWtirifliifl (p, 433 h n. 3^ 
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narnc of Btilgurians.^ But we inivst distlnguii^li these Buigarinna, * 
who were aUo known as Unogundara, ftom tw'o otlicr great 
Kuimic hordes who will presently come upon the acenc of 
history: the Kotrigurs who lived between the Dnieper and the 
Dun, and the Utigura who lived to the south of the Don, These 
latter peoples were to disappear in the course of time; the 
Unogundurs were to be the luimders of Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarians were undoubtedly the foes who invaded the 
Empire in A.o. 4&3, defeated a Roman army, and killed Julian, 
Master of Soldiers* The next recorded incunlon was in a,d. 
409, when Aristus. Mnxter of Soldiers in Illyriciun, lost more 
than a quarter of his army of 15,000 men in a battle against 
the Bulgarians.* Their depredations were repeated three veare 
later [A.D. 502], and on this occasion their progress was unopposed. * 
Anastasius had determined to seonre ^at least the Immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital against the raids of the barbarians, 
and for tliis purpose he built a f^ug Wall,^ the line of which can 
still be tracHl, from the Propontis to the Black Sea, at a distance 
of about 40 miles west of Constantinople. The southern 
axtreniity was just to the west of Selymbria, and the northern 
between Podinia and Lake Derkos. The fortilicatioa consisted 
of a stone wall about 11 feet thick, without earthworks or diteh, 
and traces of round towers projecting about 31 feet in front 


^ Sms MiiitlLtart, Die Chvnij>U^t 
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haire been found. The lengtli of the wall waa 41 miles, and it 
coireapouds roughly to the modem Turkish fortifications known 
RU the Cliatalia Lineis, though the extrem.e pointe wem further 
weat.^ We do not hear of anothec invasion till A.D. ol7j ivhen 
a host of barbarian cavalry laid waste ^ilacedoniaj Epirus, and 
Thessaly, penetrating as far as Thermopylae.- The consequence^ 
of the devaatationfl of GertnaiLS and Huns for more thaTL a 
hundred years was the depopulation of the Balkan provinces, 
the deehne of its agricnltuml produce, and a considerable diminu¬ 
tion of the Imperial revenue.^ 


§ 2 , Chmch Policy 


If the elevation of Auastasius had been popidar, his popularity 
did not continue. His reign wm frequently troubled by seditions 
in Constantinople^ ivhicli were in many cases provoked by his 
ecclesiastical policy. His purpose was to maintain the Henotikon 
of Zeno i bis pcrsodal predilections were Monopbysitic, We are 
ignonint of the cause of the sedition %vbicb broke out in a-d. 
49S, but it was evidently serious, as the statm^ of the Emperor 
and Empress were dragged through the city,* The relations 
between Anastasius and the Patriarch Eupbemius, who had been 
opposed to bis elevation, were strainedL Euphemius was devoted 
to the doctrine of Chalcedony and had been planning a campaign 
against the Patriarch of Alexandria, first Peter, and then his 
euccessor Athanasius, both of whom anathematized the Gouncil 
of Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo, Without the Emi>eror’3 
knowledge he wrote a letter to Felix, the bishop of Pome, invoking 
hia aid. The Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusarlem informed 


^ TIlKb account ol Ihc WiJ] ia taJe^a 
^i-m C. ScihuchhjKttit, Pit 
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tte KnjpcTor tlifit Euphemiuii was a lieretio j ^ and u council wii3* 
held at Coubt’iiiitlnoplc wbicli confirinisd the Henotiliou and 
deposed Eiipbomiua {a. d, 49G).” Tiiia led to a diBturbaaoo, aud 
the people, ruahlu^ to the Hjppodroiuc, supplicated the Emperor 
in Tain to restore the Patriarch. Macedoniua was appointed 
to the Putriarcbol thremo. He scetns to have hdd much the 
same opinions as Eupheinius, hut ho did not scruple to sign the 

Hnnotikon,® . 

A aeriouB riot in the Hippodrome ocscuried in a.d. -198. The 
Prefect of the City had thio'iv'ii into prison some memboiB of the 
Green faction for the net uncommon offence of stone-throwing. 
The Greens demanded their release, and when the Emperor 
summoned the Excubitom to suppress them, there was a great 
uproar. Stones were thrown at the hjiithismu, and one of those 
nearly hit Anastasius. The man who had thrown it was hewn 
in pieces by the Bxeubitois, and then the Greena set fire to the 
BroiKe Cate of the Hippodrome. The fire spread not only to 
the Kathisma but also, in the other direction, to the Forum of 
Constantine. Many offenders were punished, but a new Prefect, 
Plato, waa appointed,^ 

The pagau festival of the Brytae, winch waa celebrated with 
dancing 4 repeatedly caused sanguinar>’ riots among the deinea. 


1 a NestoHau. 
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and in oae of these disturbances (a^d. 501) a bastard son of the 
Emperor was killed^ and the Emjjemr forbode its celebration 
for the future throughout the Empire^ thereby ** depriving the 
cities of the most beautiful dancing/* lie had already abolished 
the practice of contests ^ith wild beasts {a.d. -109}/ 

In A.n, 511 the Patriarch MneedomuSj who no longer con¬ 
cealed his adhesion to the Conncil of Chalcedony met the same 
fate as his predecessors. The ilonophysitea represented him 
as plotting against the Enijicror, while the orthodox asserted 
that he was deposed, becanse be declixied to give up the prof easion 
of orthodoxy signed by the Emjieror at bis coronation. In any 
case^ Anastiudiis had begun to move in the Monophysitic direction 
$0 far as to abandon the neutnil spirit of the Henotikon. The 
position of Macedoniua was not strongs because by signing the 
Henotikon he had abenated the orthodox monks of the capital. 
Seeking to win back their confidence be did not scruple 
to denounce Anastaaius as a MunicheBn. He was deposed by 
a local coimcil in Angusty a,d. 511, was forced to surrender the 
document with the Emperor^a signature^ and was banished to 
Euchaita. Timothy, an undisguised Monophysite, waa eleL-ted 
in his stead. 

A diatmgnishcd Monophysite monk, Severua of Sojcopolis, bad, 
a few years bofore, arrived at Constantinople with a company 
of two hundred fellow-bereticss and had been received with 
honour by Anastasius.^ He caused scandal and disturbances 
by holding ser\dcea in which the Trisagion (“ Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Hosts ”} was chanted with the Monophysitic addition 
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** Who wast crucified for lis/' whioh Imd been introdiiced 
Antioch fifty ycaw before. The new Patriarch Timothy inter- 
pukted this heretical pbrnse into the litur^' in St. Siiplua, 
Anfiataaiufij Bupjjorted by the coujisek of MaTimia^r Praetorian 
Prefect of the East,^ determined to defy the roligiouis EMmtinient 
of the people of Eyaantiiun. On Sunday^ Nov. 4 (a.d. 512),= 
the orthodox multitude iii,the Church droivned with their alionta 
the chanting of the heretical prie^te, and there was such a dis¬ 
turbance that amnia and Plato* the I’refcct of the City, inter¬ 
fered with armed force. Some were Blain and othem imprboned. 
On the following day there was a more sanguinary conflict in 
the court of a chiirch, and on Tuesday (Nov. fi) the orthodox 
congregated and formed a camp m the Fonim of Constantine. 
The rioting now oiisumed the dimenaionij of a revolt. The 
general Areobindus was the husband of Juliana Anicia^ who was 
the granddaughter of Valentiiuan Ilf. ® and thus a member of 
the Thcodoi 5 ian house. The people prockimed him Emperor 
and pulled down the gtatuea of Anaataaiua. Celcr, the Master 
of Offices, and Patricinfl* Master of Soldiera in prn^;seMi, who w ere 
sent to pacify them^ were driven oS with showers of atones ^ 
the house of Marinus was burnt. On the next day the Emperor 
sent heralds to the people procklming that he was ready to 
abdicate* and appeared in the Kathisma of the Hippodrome 
without his crown. He was greeted with demands that Marinue 
and Pkto should be thrown to the beasts. But in some extra¬ 
ordinary way he succeeded in calming the tumult. The crowd 
begged him to put on his crown and promised good behaviour. 

It was unfortunate for the peace of the East that Aimstiisiufl 
was not indifferent in queationB of religioua doctrine. His 
reason prompted 1dm to enforce the Henotikon and to lean to 
neither party in his ecdeskstical measures. He honcatly 
endeavoured to coTry out this policy up to the year A.n. 511-512^ 
but he was growing old^ and, desiiairing of maintaining peace 
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fetween the estrome parties, ho threw himself into the arms of 
to MonophTsite friends. It is to be ol>6er\'ed that neither ail 
the orthodox nor all the Moaophyaites demanded at this time 
a repudiation of the Henotikon; for the Moaophysttes could 
aj^me that it condemned the doctrines of Chaleedon, the orthodox 
that It did not.i The middle party, of whom Flavian of Antioch 
WM the mo«t prominent, sought to act more or Jess in the true 
spint of the act of Zeno and leave the doctrine of Cluilcedon 
severely alone. In the capital the difficulty of preserving peace 
™ aggravated by the agitation of the Sleepless Monks of the 
monastery of Stndion, who were nneompromising opponents 
of the Ilenotikon, and remained in oornmimion with the Church 
o Rome* Some vuiq. attempts had been made to end tbe 
schism. To^ Anastasius II., in his brief pontificate,a desired 
to conclude it by a concession which was almost equivalent to 
a partial acceptance of the Henotlkon. He sent to Constanti¬ 
nople two bishop proposing to withdxaw the demand of his 
predecessors that the name of Acactus should bo expunged 
from the roll of Patriarchs. On account of tHa policy he is 
one of the Popes for whom the Catholic Church hak little 
good to say, and Dante found for Mm a suitable place in hell ,3 
Hi,*! succeaaore ohstmately refusctl to heal the breach.* 

Far more significant than the deposition of Macedonius, who 
bad never approved of the Imperial policy, was the dept^iition 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, the modemte Flavian,* and the 
deetbn of the PisitUan Severus. whom we have already met as 
he leading thcoJogian of the Monophysites and bitter foe of 
Chalcedon (a.d, 312),* On the occasion of his enthronement 
at Antioch, i^vems anathematiflcd tie doctrinal decisions of that 
Couaeii, and ho determined to make his own Patriarchate as 
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Monophysitic that of Egypt. A ay nod at Tyre (a.i>, 513) i 
condopnnod Chalccdon and conJimicd tho Henotikon, wtucli was 
interpreted in tho Monophyaite sonsc. Tlift triiinipliant partj 
ware ready for astrciuc measures, and the Empoior had to warn 
the Duke of PhociUck Libanensis that ho would countenance 
no bloodshed in dealing with recalcitrant biahops. But the 
general proceedings of the Monophysites, under the guidance 
of Severus, during the nest few years, seem to have amounted 
to a persecution. 

The reply to the revolution in the Emperor's policy was soon 
to come in the shape of a rebellion in Thrace.^ 


§ 3. finnweiaf Policjf 

Ajwfitasius was a conscientious ruler, and one of the great 
tnerite of his government woa the personal attrition which ho 
paid to the control of the finanees. A civil servant, who be¬ 
longed to the bureau of the Praetorian Prefect, and began his 
career in this reign, asserts that the careful economy of Anaatesius 
and his strictures in supervising the details of the budget saved 
the State, which ever since the costly eaqiadition of Leo 1. against 
the Vandals had been on the brink of hnaucial ruin.® 

The economy of the Emperor enabled him to abolish the 
tmK oQ rcceipte, known as the Chrysargyron, which weighed 
heavily on the pemreat classes of the populntion.* This act 
(May, A.D. 49S) earned for him particular glory and popularity. 
The reception of the edict in the city of Edcasa illustrates the 
universal joy which the measure evoked. The whole city 
rejoicc<l, and they all put on white garments, both small and 
great, and carried lighted tapers and censem full of burning 
incense," and praising the Emperor went to a church and cele¬ 
brated the eucharist. They kept a merry festival during the 
whole week and resolved to celebrate this festival every year,* 
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1 Tlio coluKquedt loss of reveaue suffered by the fisc was made 
^ by an ocfuivaleEt coatribution from the roveimc of tlifi 
Private Estates.^ The Imperial Estatts ueem to have received 
Mjisidemble additions in this reign, priadpally Irom the confisca¬ 
tion of the proprty of Zeiio and tho Isaurian rebeb. In con- 
wqueuce of this increase, Anaataaius found it expedient to 
i^titute a ne^v fijiauce minister, mtb similar functbna to those 
of the Connt of the Private Estates, who was to admimster the 
tecently acquired domains tmd aU that should in future be 
y the cxowti. Tlkia minister designated hy the 
title of Count of tlio PatfiHLinny^s 

Perhaps the moat important financial innovation introduced 
by Anastaaiua was in tho method of coUecting the nmiona. He 
relieved, the town corporations of tho rcsjjonaibility for thia 
troubicsomo task,^ and assigned it to officials named njidiccs, 
who were probably appointed by the Piactorian Prefect. The 
appointment seem to have been given by auction to those who 
promised most,^ so that this reform was equivalent to a revival 
of the dd system of farming the itevenne. Opinion was divided 
aa to the eflecte of this cha^e. On one baud it was said that 
the r^ult was to impoverish the provinces; * on the other, 
tlmt It was a great relief to the farmore.* One of the abuses 
which the measure may have been intended to remove was tho 
unfair advantage enjoyed by the richer and more influential 
iMdowiwm, whom the curial bodies were afraid to offend. 
Under the new system, however, Lncqiinlity of treatment could 
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the reign OE an AST a si us 

b* secured in another '«ray, by bribing the vindioM- An^tasn* 
hoped perhaps to mitigate this iinger by strengthening the 
h^r,A« of the de/ensoTfS and bishops, who wore expected to profit 
the rights of subjects against official oppression. Those 
condemned the new policy said that the viwlvxs treated the 

cities like hostile communitiea.^ 

The originator of this revolutionaiy measure was an able 
financier of Syrian birth, named Marinus, who scorns to have 
bc«Ti the mo5t ini3?ted advi&er qf AmistasiiiSj througnoiit the 
latter part of his reigm He began his camr as a financial 
clerk under tho Count of the East,^ and attained to the post of 
head of the tax department of the Praetorian Prefect * In this 
capacity he gained the ear of the Emperor, and ultimately was 
elevated to the Praetorian Prefecture. The reform was probably 
carried out during his tenure of that post, but the date and 
duration of his Prefecture are a little iincertaim* The immediate 
result of the new method of colleoting the taxes was a coDsiderable 
mcrcasc of tho nnenue and also of the private income of the 
Praetorian Prefect.^ 

ft is not cleat whether the reform of Marmus meant that the 
actual tax-collectors, who had hitherto been membera of the 
town commuiiities, were replaced by gpvernment officiak. It 
Boeius more prehablo that the change oonsiated in placmg the 
local collectors under direct government control. They received 
their instnictioms from the vindex, and the provincial governor, 
who remained responsible for the taxation of tho provuico, 
communicated with the vindex and not with the corporation 
of decurions. The new system was not permanent. Though it 
was not completely done away with, it was conaidersbly moiMed 
in the following reigns. In some places the vindex survivod. 
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lent in mast of tbo prpvinwjs he dijsEppeared, unql there wm 
probably a return to the old met tods. ^ 

Other revenue questioma occupied the anxious attention ol 
the goveniineiit at this period. The practice of converting the 
nnnona into money payments seems to Lave been considenibly 
enlarged." But the problem of sterile lands appears now to 
have become more acute than ever. This grave diflieulty 
perpetually solicited the care and defied the atatcamanahip of 
the Imperial goverfunent. Farins were constantly falling out 
of ooJtivation through the impoverishment of their owners or 
the deficiency of labour. The hea\y public burdens^ aggravated 
by the oppresaion of olBcmts, reduced umny of the small struggling 
farmers to bankruptcy. This would have meant a condderabJe 
loss to the revenue^ in the natural course of things^ and the 
problem for the gOYernmeiit was to avoid this loss by imkmg 
otbera suffer for the unfoitunate defaulters. For this purpose the 
small properties of the free farmers of a commune were rt^rded 
as a fheal unityj liable for the total suni of the fiscal assessments 
of its members ; ^ and when for any cause one property ceased 
to be solvent, the others were required to make good the deficiency. 
This addition to their proper contributions waa known as an 
la the case of hirger estates^ which were not included 
in a ccuunune, if one part became unproductive, the whole 
estate remained liable for the tax as origmally estimat^^ But 
a dilfieulty arose when {lurts of such an estate were sold or when 
it was divided among several heirs. Not^vithstanding the 
division it was still treated as a fiscal unity, and if one of the 
proprietoiu became insolvent the governnient was determined 
that the deficiency should be made good by other portions of 
the oi^inal estate.® But there was a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the apportionmeiit o£ the epibole in such a 
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case. Slioiild tho wbok CBtate Ihs liable, op shonld the sterfe 
property bo aimexed. along with ito obligations^ to the pro¬ 
ductive land in it* immediate neighbourhood ? The former 
solution would have asaimilated the trcatineiit of these catAt-es 
to that of the lands of the comniiines. It is not clear wliat 
method was applied before the sixth century* We otdy know 
that the opibole in the two cases was not the same. In the 
reign of Anastasins an attempt seems to have been made to 
break down the distinction and to have been sueceasfnUy 
opposed by the Prafttorian Prefect jfcticus (a.b+ 1>I1—51'2).^ 
Perhaps he defined the geneml method of dealing with sterile 
lauds w-hich was developed in the following reign by the Prae¬ 
torian Prefect Demoatheue* ( 4 , P. &*20-524).® The most i mportant 
pointfl in this ruling were, that the provincial governor was 
empowered to decide in each ease on whom the epibole shoiild 
fall; that the unproductive land, with all that appertained to 
it^ inctudiog the colons, should be transferred to those who 
were made Liable for its burdens; and that this lability should 
he determined nnt by prosimity^ but by the history of the 
property. 
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^ The result of the economical policy of Amistajsiiis and his 
financial reforms ivas that he not only saved the State from the 
bankruptcy ^^'hich had threatened itj but^ at hiB death, left in 
the treasury what in those days vnia a brge reserve, aniounting 
to 320^000 pounds of gold (about £i-ltO 90 , 000 }.^ IHs strict 
control of expenditure made hun extiemciy nnpopulsT with 
tlie offieift] classes Tvhoso pockets suffered, and hi& Barring policy, 
which probably included a great reduction of the expenses of 
the court, did not endear him to the nobles and Ladies accustomed 
to the page-ante and pleasures of Byzantine festivahi- He w^as 
acensed of avarice and stinginess, vices for which the men of 
Dyrrhachiuni, his native place, had a bad repute^® This accusa¬ 
tion was unjust, and can bo refuted by the admisaiona of one of 
the writers who report it,® Personally Anastaslua was generous 
and opeii-hanJed; he seldom sent any petltionera. empty away ■ 
and several instances of his liberality to individuala are jeconded* 
His parsimonious resourcefulness,^^ stigmatiaed by his successor 
Justin/ was entirely in the intercste uf the State ; and the 
general tenor of his policy was to finance the Empire by economy 
in expenditure, and not to increase, but rather to reduce, the 
public burdens.* This f(atuTe of his adnuiiistratbn corresponded 
to Ms character. Though resolute and energetic^ he was dis¬ 
tinguished, like Xen^a, by his mildness. 


Et mltem. Xervaiii leniisiTna pecteia 


If he had not held heretical opinions, historians w-ould have had 
little but pmise for the Emperor Anastasias. 

It remains to mention hia useful monetary reform. For a long 
time past the genem! public had sufleTed great inconvenience 
through the bad quality of the copper money in circulation. 
It conskted ol coins of very smaU denomination with no marks 
of value. AiLastasius introduced a large copper folds, equivalent 
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to forty scst^rceBj witli imuiUer coins of the value of twentj^ 
t 0 Q, and five sesterces, each clearly marked, by a letter showing 
the value.^ This mintage w'as a great practical benefit, and 
must have been highly appreciated by the poorer citizens. 

He was always ready to spend money on neefui public works. 
Besides the Lcing \Vall of Thrace, he constructed a canal in 
Bithynift connecting the Gulf of NiconiedJa with Lake Sophou^ 
and thus realised; an old project of the younger Pliny. Liberal 
sums were always forthcoming to repair injuries caused by ivar, 
to assist towns which w ere dainaged by earthq^uake, to cleanse 
harbouis, to build aqueducts or baths.^ 


§4, The Sehelli&n of TiiaJiijn ® and the Befilh qJ A tmsiasius 
(a.d. 513-518) 


Partly through his religious policy and partly through his 
public economy Anastssius failed to secure the goodwill of 
various classes of his subjects; Ins unpopularity increased in 
the later years of his reign; and it w^as not surprising that an 
ambitious soldier should conceive the hope of dethroning him. 
Vitalian held the ixxst of Count of the Federates, who were 
stationed in Thrace, and these troops now coasisted chiefly of 
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fiulgflriaTis.^ The iinniediat^ pretext for hh revolt was the 
conduct qf Kypatiiis, the aMa&ter of Soldiers in Thrace, whom 
the Federates regarded as responsible for depri'ving them of 
the provisions to which they were entitled. But VitaJijm 
claimed to be more than merely the leader of aggrieved soldierii,- 
Ife pretended to represent the religious discontent^ to voice 
orthodox 'inidignatioji at the new form of the Trisa^fim, and to 
champion the canse of the deposed Patriarch Flarian who was 
his personal IriendT and the deposed Patriarch Macedomus. 
Vltalian was a man of exceptionally small stature and afflicted 
with a stammer; hLs enemies aeknowdedged his courage and 
cnnnuig in war. 


Hypatltis seems to have been unpopular with the army. In 
A.D, 513 ^Italian, by stratagem, compassed the death of two 
of the chief officers of the generars staB ; gained over to bis 
side the Duke of Lower Moesia ; and then, capturing Carinnsp 
a trusted frieiid of Hypatius, granted him his life on condition 
that he should help him to seize Odessus* IT^^-patiue, unable to 
cope with the aituatbn, withdrew^ to Constantinople. The rebel 
reinforced his Federate troops by a multitude of rustics* and^ 
at the head of 50^000 men (it ia aaidh advanced to Constantinople^ 
hoping that the populace of the capital w'ould rally to him as 
the champion of orthodoxy. 

The Emperor commanded bronze crosses to be set up over 
the gates of the city, with inscriptioDS setting ff>rth his owu riew 
of the Cause of the rebellion.^ He reduced by ope^quartcr the 
tax On the import of live stock for the inhabitants of Bithyma 
and Aria, in order to scciire the loyalty of these provinces. 
The mibtary authorities made what arrangements they could 
to mcfft the sudden criais+ liVlien Vitalian occupied the suburbs 
anti appeawd before the walk, i’atricius, Master of Soldiere 
tJi praeaenti, who had woa ilistinctiou in the Persian war and 
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had conaderably helped the advancement of Vitalian, was sent m 
to confer with the rebel- Vitalian raplaiocd the purpose of his 
resort to arms. Ho was determined to rectify the injuaticea 
committed by Hypatias, and to obtain the tatificatioo of the 
orthodox theological creed. He and his chief officers were 
invited into the city to discusa the matters at issue. He refused 
to accept the invitstion himself, but his chief officers went on 
the following day and liiid an audience of the Emperor. Anas- 
tasius won them over by gifts and promises that the soUliera 
would receive all that was due, and by imdertakiiig that the 
Church of Eome would be showed to settle the religious questions 
in dispute. VitaUmi had no option hut to yield to the uoaiiiinoiis 
opinion of his officers, and he returned with his army to Lower 
Moesia to bide his time and mature new schemes. 

The Emperor deposed the unpopular HypaHua and appointed 
in his Cyril, an officer of some experience, who immediately 
proceeded to Lower Mocaia, perhaps with the purpose of captur¬ 
ing Vitalian by guile. But Vitalian was on the alert, and Cj’ril 
was assassinated. This act made it clear that the rebel was 
Btill a rebel and a decree of the Senate was {^ssed, in old Homan 
style, that Titalian w-as an enemy of the Hepublic. Alathar, 
a eolffier of Hunnio origin, was appointed to siicceed Cyril but 
the supreme command of the Imperial army was aa^ed to 
another Hypatius, a nephew of the Emperor. This army, 
said to have been 80,000 strong, gained an iucoasidexoble victory 
(autumn, a-». 513), which was soon followed by torions reveisca.i 
Ilvpatius then fortified himself behind n rampart of wagons at 
\ Acria, OD the Black Sea, near Odessus. fn this entrenchment 
^ tjic barbariana attacked him, and, agisted by a sudden darkness, 
which a euperstitious historian attributed to magic arts, gained 
a signal victory. The Konians, driven over precipices and into 
ravinea, aro said to have lost about 60,000 men. Hypatius 
himself ran into the sea, if perchance ha miglit conceal him¬ 
self in the waves, but his head betrayed him- Vitahan pre¬ 
served him alive an a valuable hostage,'^ This victory enabled 
him to pay bis barbarian allies richly, and placed him in poaaeseion 
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of aU the cities and fortr^is^ m Mo«sia and Scvthia^ Tte 
Emperor Bcnt aifibns-sadors witb ten pounds of gold to ransom 
his nephcWp but thejr ’W'ore captured at Sozopolis (SkoboUb 
which at the same time fell into the lebeb' hands. 

In the mcantmie a tumult, attended with losa of Ufoj occurred 
at Constaotinoplcj becatiBo Anastasius forbade the celebration 
of Icsti^dties in tbe evening on account of diaordera in the HippO' 
drome. Among others the Prefect of the Watch was slain. 
This disturbance tnav have helped to dispose the Emperor to 
consider a oompromisc, when shortly afterwards {a.d. 514) 
\ Italian, hushed with victory^ appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. He bad collected in the Thracian ports a fleet 
of 200 \’easels. These he sent to the Bosphorus, and marching 
himself along the coast oocupied the Eurojiean shores of the 
Straits. A certain JohUj,^ who scents to have been SIiLster of 
Soldiers in pr^emui, was sent to Bosthetiion (Stenia) to treat 
with hirn. Conditions were arranged. ^Italian appointed 
to the post of Master of Soldiers in Thrace^ and Hypatius was 
liberated for a ransom of 9000 pounds of gold. 

But the most important provision of the <x>ntracfc was that 
mcaiSures should be taken to establish peace in tbe Church by 
the convocation of a general Coimcih and it was agreed that a 
CouncD should be held at Heraclea in the following year.* 
Vitalian expressly insisted that Rome should be represented, 
and it was arranged, that both be and tbe Emperor should com¬ 
municate with Pope Ilorniiisdas.* The date of the Council was 
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THE RETGS OF ANASTASIUS 


fixed for July U A.ti. 415. bnt it never met. Delegates mdeed * 
were sent from Rome aud arrived at Constimtiiiople late m the 
year, but aa the Pope adopted an uiicompromiauig attitude in 
regard to the condemnation of the memory of Acaciiia. and as 
the Emperor licid that it was unjust that living peraona should 
be excluded from the Chureh on amount of the dead/ no con¬ 
ciliation could be effected. A fniitlesa oorrespondence between 
Hormisdas and Anaatasius ensued. 

The Emperor appears to have also promisal Vitalian that 
the bishops who had been driven from their sees should bo 
restored/ but It is not clear whether this measure was intended 
to depend on the decyona of the Council. As the Council did 
not meet, and as the bishops were not restored, Vitalian was 
convinced that the Emperor had no intenrion of fulfilling bis 
part of the bargain, and it was probably in the later niontha 
of the same year that he asscmhled his fleet anew, and reappeared 
with his a^y on the banks of the Bosphorus/ whence he 
occupied Sycae, the region of the city, on the north aide of the 
Golden Horn, which was in later times called Galuta. It is 
surprising to find that the command of the Imperial forces was 
committed to Marinus, the Emperor’s inJiueDtial adviser, who 
had hitherto been employed only in dvil affairs. This escep- 
tioual arrangement was due to the attitude of the two Masters 
of Soldiers tn jmtesenii, Patrifius and John, who were persotml 
friends of VitaUan and his father. They hesitated to take 
command on the ground that if they were defeated they would 
be suspected of treason. The great financier, however, wm 
equal to the crisis. The issue waa decided by a naval battle 
at the mouth of the Golden Horn, in which the ships of the rebel 
were completely routed.* It is related that this victory w^ 
aclucved by the use of a chemical compound, smular to the 
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Greek fire of later days, wJiicrh^ projected upon tlie euemy^s 
ship^p set them on fire.^ Mann us then landed his forces at SycaSj 
slew the rebels whom he found there* and in the evening took 
up a poaitioa on the nhores of the Bosphorus,- In the night 
Vit^lian fl^ with aU the troops that were left to Hm and 
reached Anchialus, where he seems to have remained tindisturbed 
during the next three years. The Emperor made a solemn 
procession to Soafchenionj which Yitalian had made his head¬ 
quarters, and in the church of St. Michael, for w'hich that place 
Was notedj offered thanks to tlie archangel for the deliverance. 
All the rebels did not escape as easily as Vitalian. Tarrach, 
one of bis heuchmcDT w^hom he had employed to assassinate 
Cyril, was burned at Chalcedon* and two others who happened 
to be taken were put to death. 

The Empress Ariadne died in thia year.^ Anastasiue survived 
her by three ycaja. He died at the age of eighty on the uight 
of July ft-9, A.D. 41S.'* He had no ehildren and made no pro¬ 
vision for the succesaaon^ though it was probably liis mtentioii 
to designate one of his three nephews* ProbuSj Pompeinsj or 
Ilj^atius,* His last mouths seem to have been troubled by 
new' hostilities on the part of ^^talian, but the details are un- 
knowti to us.* 
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§ 5. Italy under Theoderk 


The tule of the Eatridan Theoderic in Italy, if wo date it 
from the battle of the Adda in a*1>. 490, lasted thirty-flix yeaiis. 
Id its gonerfil constitutiojial and admiuiatrative principlcii it 
was a continuation of the rule of Odovacar. One of the first 
things Theodorie had to do was to settle his own people in the 
laud, and this settlement ivas exactly idmilar to that which had 
been carried out by his predecessor. The Ostrogoths for the 
most part replaced Odovacaris Germans, who liad been largely 
killed or driven out, though eorao of theca who had submitted 
were permitted to retain their lauds. The general principle was 
the assignment of one-third of the Roman estates to the Goths ; '■ 
but the commission which carried out the division was under 
the presidency of a senator, Liberius, so that we msy be aure 
the senatorial domains were spared so far aa possible. 

For six years the Emperor Anasta^tis hesitated to define 
his attitude to Thcoderic,* but Theederic carefully refrained from 
tjikmg any measures that were Incompatible with the position 
of a viceroy or that would render subsequent recognition difficult. 
At length they came to terms (a.d. 497), and a definite onangfr- 
ment was made which determined the position of Italy and the 
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status of the Oatrogotliic kingdom. Tieoderic stili Iidd this 
office of Master of Eotdieis wMoh Zeno liad conferred upon kiin. 
ADafita^itUi confirmed him in this office itiid rccogoised himi as 
Governor of Italy on certain conditionB^ wUch in their general 
scope must imvo coireaponded to the anangenieut which Zeno 
had made with OdovaeaT+ These conditionfl determined the 
constitutioBal position of Theoderic. 

Under this arrangement Italy remained part of the Empire^ 
-and was regarded as such officially hoth at Rome and at Con“ 
Btantinople. In one aenac Theodcric waa im independent ridcri 
but there were a number of limitations to hb powefj which 
implied the so^Tanty of the Emperor and W'hich ho loyally 
ohsen'etL^ 

The position of the Oattogothic king as a deputy comes-out 
in the fact that he never used the year^ of his reign for the 
puqjooe of dating official documents. It cornea out in the fact 
that he did not claim the right- of coming money except in 
subordioiition to the Emperor.^ It comes out^ above allj in 
the fact that he did not make law*a.® To make luws^ in 
the full sense of the form, was reserved as the supreme prerogative 
of the Emperor, Ordinances of Theoderio exists but they arc 
not they are oidy edicta j and varioiia liigh officialsj especi¬ 
ally the Praetorian Prefect, could issue an edictum. Nor was 
this diSeronce between laiiV and edictj in Thcoderic^s cnaej a 
mere djfierence in nam e., Theodcric did promulgato geaeral 
edictfl, that is, laws which did not apply only to special casesj 
but were of a general kind permanently valid, and which if they 
had been enacted by the Emperor W'ould ha%^e been called laws. 
Bnt the Praetorian Prefect had the right of i truing a general 
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edicts provided ii did not nirt lo an^ enisling law. TJiia 

mi'-fint that he could modify existing lawis in particular poiut^g 
whutlier in the direction nf tnildnea^ or of ^verity, bnt could 
not originate any new principle or inatitution. The ordimnccs 
of Thcodcric, which are collected in his code known aa the ?n 
Th^odeneij exhibit conformity to this role. They introduce no 
novelties^ they alter no establL^hcd principle. We are told that^ 
when Th^^dcric drat appeared in Eomej he addressed the people 
and promised that he would presm^e inviolate all the ordinances 
of the Emperors in the paafc.^ Thos in le^lation, Thcodorie 
is omther nominally nor actnally cn-ordniate with the Emperor- 
Hia powers in t.hiA department are those of a high oGieSalp and 
though he employed them to a greater extent than any Praetoimn 
Prefect could have done, on account of the drcmnstances of 
the casC;, yet his edicts are qualitatively on the same footing* 

The right of naming one of the consuls of the year* which 
hud belonged to the Emperor reigning m the West* waa trans¬ 
ferred by the Emperors Zeno and Anastaaius to Odovacar and 
Theodcric ® From 496 forward Theoderic nominated one 
of the imnsulfl. On one occafiion (a.d. 522} the Emperor Justin 
W'aived his own nomination and allowed Thcoderio to name 
both consuls—Symmachtia and Boethius. But in exercisuig 
this right the Cfetrogothic king was bound by one restriction* 
lie could not nominate a Goth - only a Roman could fill the 
consulship. The single exception corroborates the existence of 
the rule. In a,d. 519 Etitharic, the king^s san-in-Liw, was consul. 
But it is expressly recorded that the nominution was not made 
by Theoderic; it was made by the Emperor^ as a spcchkl favour.* 
The capittdation which excluded Goths from the cousulship 
extended also to all the civil oJficea, w^hich were maintained under 
Ostrogothic rule, as under that of Odovacar,* There was atiU 
the Pruetorian Prefect of Italy, and when Theoderic acquired 
Provence, the office of Praetorian Prefect of Gaul waa revived. 
There was the Yieatius of Rome ; there w'ere all tiie provincial 
governors, divided as before into the throe ranks of consular^. 
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eorrectom, and profsid^^. There waa the Master of Offices, 
Thera were the twcj great fiqance ministries.^ Thoro waa the 
tjtiaestofihip of the Palace.* it may be added that Gotha svere 
also excluded from the honomiy dignity of PatriciuSp Under 
Theodexic no Goth bore that title but Theodcric himself, who 
had received it from the Emperor, 

The Poman Senate, to which Gotha on the same principle 
could not belongs continued to meet and to perform much the 
aamo function which it had perfoimed throughout the fifth 
century. It waa formally rccogniged by Thcoderic as posscasang 
an authority aimikr to hiS own.^ 

If all the civil offices were reserved for the Eomans, in the case 
■of military posts it w^as exactly the reverse. Here it w'as the 
Komans who wore excluded. The army was entirdy Gothic; 
no Roman was liable to mihtai}' service ; and the officers were 
naturally Goths.* Tlicoderic was the commander of the army^ 
Master of Soldiers^ for, though he did not designate himself 
by the title, he had retained the office, and no ilaater of Soldiers 
was appointed, subordinate to himself.* Though the old Roman 
troopa and tlieir organisation disappeared, it has been showm 
that the mihtajy arrangements were based in many reapeotfi 
on pmcricca whieh had existed in Italy under Imperial rule 
The various disabilities of the OstrogothB w hich have been 
described depended on the fact that they were not Roman 
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citk^scis. They^ like tLe GentiaTU? Jsettled by Odoyaaix* had 
legally the same ^ nieroetmriea or foreign tmvell-^ls or 

hostages who dwelled in Boman temtory^ but might at any time 
return to their homes beyond the Homan frontier. The Lawa 
viMch applied only to Roman citbena^ for instanee those ndating 
to marriage and inheritance, did not apply to them. But wliat 
may be ealli^ the ius cammutie^ laws pertaining to c riminal 
matters and to the general mtercoiirse of tife^ appUed to all 
foreigners who happened to be sojourning in Ronian teTritory ; 
and thus the Ediet of Theoderic^ which is based on RoniaJi kw, 
is addressed to Goths and Homans alike. The status of the 
Goths reminds ns of a fimdamental restriction of Theoderiek 
power^ He could not turn a Goth into a Homan ; he imuJd not 
confer Homan citizenships that power was reserved to the 
Emperor. 

Their quality, as foreign soldiei^ determined the character 
of the courts in which the Ostrogoths were judged. The Roman 
rule was that the soldier must be tried by a military court, 
and miUtaiy courts were instituted for tbe Goths. But bore 
Theodorie interfered in a seritms way with tbe rights of the 
Italians. AJ! processea between Homans and Goths, to w^hioh- 
ever race the accuser belonged, were brought before these 
military courts, A Homan lawyer was alwa}^ pnaent as an 
assessor, but probably no feature of the Gothic government waa 
CO unpopular as this, lake the Emperor, Theoderic had a 
supreme royal court, w^hich could withdraw any case from a 
lower court or cancel its decision^ and this tribunal seems to 
have been more active than the comspoadiog court of the 
Emperor, It is indeed in the domain of justice^ iu contrast 
with the domain of Icgisktioii^ that the German kinga in Italy 
sharply asserted their actual authority. 

i^ides being blaster of Soldiers in regard to the Ostrogothic 
hosti Theoderic was UkewTse the king of his people. He did 
not style himself rc^ Goi&rum; like Odovacar:p he adopted the 
simple title of rrj;. This indefinite style was hardly due to the 
drcumstancc that the foreign settlem in Italy were not all 
Ofttrogothfl, that the remnant of Odovaturk Germans, and notably 
the Hugians^^ acknowledged hia kingahlp. It was perhaps in- 
tended also to express his actual as distinguished from his 

^ FtvciiopiuA, BM. {lL 2. 
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constitutioiial, re hit ion to the Iloni^n population. While tke 
RoniJn citizens were coiiRtitudomlly the Hubjeets of the EmjMsror^ 
of whom the Patricjan Thef^ieriG liimRolf a subject and 
ofHciak they were aotnally in tlie hands of Thoodcrio, who was 
their real niler. To designate thb ezctra-cooEtitutional Telation. 
the wofd teXj which had no place in the coustJtutiotial vDCabidaiy^ 
of Bonie, was appropriiite enough. It served the double purfujse 
of expressing his regular rdatioji to hlfl Gemiaa subjects^ anti his 
imgular relation, liis quasi-kingship^ to the Eomans of Italy.^ 
The cootinuity of the administration of (Jdo%Ticar with that 
of Thcoderic was facilitated by the fact that some of the Eoman 
minister^ of OdoA^aear passed into the service of the Ostrogothic 
ruler, and probably the nuiss of the subordinate officials remained 
unchanged. For instance^ the fust Praetorian Prefect of Italy 
under Theoderic was Liberius 4^3-^), who had been one 
of the trusted ministers of OdoA^acar. Cassiodonis—father of 
the famous Cas^iodorus whose writings are our chief anthority 
for Theoderic^s reigns—who had held both the great hnancial 
offices under Odovacar, continued to servo under Theoderic, 
and in the early y^rs of the alxth century became Praetorian 
Prelect.® 

The coustitutioiia] system of administration which Thcoderic 
accepted and observed was not a neceMity to which he reluctantly 

JuiV Jni¥y bo .% ‘tfornum uuitltiiliiCiii^ 
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or lukswiirniiy vieldedL It wsua a Gysfe^Di Iq which he seeDis to 
have heeti a cx>iiviQGed bijliever, and he threw bis wholo^heart 
Aitil beat enej^it^ into working it. His object waa to civilise Ms 
own people in the enviroimcnt of Bcnmn civilisation 
But ho made no premature attempt to draw the two classes of 
his subjects closer, by breaking down lines of divisioiL They 
were divided b}*' religion and by legal status. So far as religion 
was ooncemed^ the king was consistently tolerant,^ unlike the 
rulers of the Vaiidab and the Franks* Hb principle was i “ W e 
Cannot impose religion beosiise no one rain be ctimpelled to 
believe against hJs will ”—a maxim which might well have bc?on 
pondered on by Eoman emperorsJ So extreme was his repug¬ 
nance to induencing the creed of hie feUow'-crcaturcs that an 
anecdote was invented that be put to death a Catholic deacon 
for einbTacing Arianiank to please him. If there m any foundation 
for the story^ there must have been other eircunistances; but it 
is good evidence as to his religions attitude ; if it was entirely 
invented, it proves Ms reputation.® 

And just as be nooepted the duality of religion,, he accepted 
the dual system by wMch Goths and Romans lived side by side 
0 S two distinct and eeparate peoples. He made no efforts to 
bring about fuidoii, his only aim was that the two nations should 
bve together in amity. But little love was lost betw'cen them* 
Tlic rude German barbarians despised the civilised Italians, and 
the Oatrogotbic kingdom was overthrown before fusion could 
begin : but the de%"elopment in Visigotbic Spain, under similar 
conditiojiSj makea it prol^blo that fu^on would have ensued, 
if the Ostrogotbic power had endtired. It sayg much for Theo- 
deric's authority and tact that he was able to hold an equal 
balance between the two peoples^ and to attain so nearly in 
pmctjce to the difficult ideal wMcb ho set before him : 

Tiod Tyriuauu® nuUo disozlmiiie aijtlur. 

After his death the concealed impatience of the Goths imder his 
philo-Roman policy was soon to burst out and hurry them to 
disaster^ 

Although he aimed at maintaining peaceful rclationA with 
the Emperor throughout Ms long reign, this concord was 

^ Rdi^tcmem imp&wtrniLpostiimtiM, * To the d»ci ho 

quia ntm» ioqUuT ill cffidlat in^us. t^knktku aiid |PivlecUi^iL 
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tkrc^ten^fd rnoro ib&a oncOj and tlicrc were eveit actual hoJitLlitiea. 
A caiiipaigu which Thcodcric undertook ugaiiust the Gepide^ in 
order to recover Simiimn and adjacent diatricta of the Prefecture 
of Italy which this people had onx^upied, led to a colMon with 
the Imperial troops (a,d. 504^05). The events arc obscure.^ It 
would seem that the Gepida j'ielded with little resistance, 
in coiiitcqiieiice of iatenuil dis^nsiotis, But the expeditjop 
w hich Thcoderic sent against them aroused the Huspicioiis of 
Anastasiiis, At this time the central provinces of the Balkan 
peninsula w^cro exported to the depredations of a Hun, named 
Miindo, who had organised a band of brigands. The goveminent 
sent the Master of Soldiers^Sabinian, to capture him, and Sabinian 
was supported by a formidable force of allied Bulgarkas, Mundo 
appealed for help to the Ostrogothic general Bitzias^ who was 
engaged in completing the occupation of the territory which 
he had won from the Gepids* Otir informantis do not explain 
whjf he should ha ve made the brigand’s cause bi.^ own^ or regarded 
Sabinian^s movements as a threat to the Goths ; but he marched 
into Dacia and won a decisive \dot<iEy over the Biilgarlana. 
Mundo also inflicted a severe defeat on Sabkiian at Horrea Margi * 
The key to this episode probably is that Anastasius viewed with 
alanp the Gothic occupation of the important frontier town of 
Sirimum ; ho prefe^ed that it ahould be in the hands of tho 
Cepids ratber than in thoae of bis viceroyAfter the defeat of 
^biDiao, he mufit have acquiesced in Tbcoderic's reatomtloa of 
the Prefeetore of Italy to ite old limite. for no ftirther hoatiUties 
followed.’* 

These opemtiona in the region of the Save were probably 
comiccted with an attempt to inaJto Ms authority felt in tho 
Plaimoman province. Of the conditions in Koricum and Pannonia 
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&t this time we have no dear idea. But we know that nbf^t tlie 
year 507 Theoderic settled a portion of the AJamannic people 
in Patuionia, perhaps in Sa™. The remnant of this people, 
after their defeat by Clovis (perhaps in a.D. 495). had wandere^l 
southward into Raetia to escape the sword nr the yoke of the 
victor* Clovia requested Th€ffldciic to aiirrendor them, and 
we |Ktssesa Theoderic’s reply. He deprecated the Frank king’s * 
desire to push hia victory further. ** Hear the counsel,” he 
wrote, “of ope who is experienced in such matters. Those 
wans of mine have been prohtable, the ending of which has been 
guided by moderation.” Ho took the Alamanni under Ma protec¬ 
tion and gave them a home within the borders of his kmgdom*^ 

In his relatioua with foreign powers, Theoderic aetod as an 
independent sovran. The four chief [jowers with which he had 
to reckon were the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Franks, and 
the Vandals, It was natural tliat he should look for special 
co-oi>eration from the Visigoths, who were a kindred folk. But 
his policy at first was not to dravr the Visigoths into a cLose 
intimate alliance, w'hich might seem a threat to the other powers. 
Ho sought to form bonds of friendship with all the reigning 
houses, by means of matrimonial allisnces. If he wedded one 
of hia daughters to the Visigothic king, AUxic II., the other 
married Sigismund 494), who became king of the Bur- 

gundian-s after hia lather Gondobad’s death, Theoderic him- 
fielf took as his second wife a Frankish princess, sister of Clovis. 
Ami his own sister married Tiiiasamund, king of the Vandals 
(a.i>. 500). Thus he formed, close ties with all the chief powers 
of the West * One object of this policy was doobticas to maintain 
the existing order of thing?, to preserve peace in western Europe, 
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Aiul Bfcuro Italy ogeiinst attack. But we cjiu hatdly be wtong 
in tliiiiking that it was also the purpose of Theoderio to secure 
his own position in Itnly, in relation to the Imperial power. 
He could hardly fail to foresee that the day might come when 
Anastasius or one of his successors might decide to bring Italy 
under hia immediate government or to deal with himself as 
Zpno had dealt with Odovacar. To meet such a danger, it 
would be much to have behind him the support of the western 
powers. As the centre and head of a sj'stera, linking together 
the Germau loyalti^, he w'ould be in a far stronger position in 
regard to his sovran at Constantinople thau Odovacar had been 
standing alone. 

The family alliances of Tbeoderic did not avail to hinder war. 
He could not avert the inevitable struggle between the Franks 
and the Visigoths in Gaul Xo moment in his reign caused him 
[terliaps more an-viety than vfhen dovia declared war upon 
Alaiic. l^ooderic did what ho could. We have the three 
letters whi<^ he wrote at this crisis to AJaric, to Gundobad, and 
to Gbvis himself,It was in vain. Theoderic promised armed 
help to his son-in-law. But for some reason he was unable to 
render it. It would seem that he had csleulaterl that the 
Burgundians would not side with the Franks, and that they cut 
him off BQ that he could not reach Aquitaine in time to interrene 
in the stm^le. On the field of Vouilli (neat Poictiers) the 
Viaigothic long fell and Aqnitaiue was annexed to the dominion 
of the Franks (a.D. 507). But in the following years the genemaJs 
of Theoderic conducted campaigns in Gaul. They succeeded in 
Truing Arles and in saring Narbouensis for the Visigothic 
kingdom. They wrested Provence from Burgundy and annexed 
it to Italy. At the same time the peraoual power of Theoderic 
received another extension. The heir of AJaric was a child, 
and the government of his realm was oonsigncd to Theoderic” 
who was his grandfather and moat powerful protector. For 
die rest of his life Theoderic ruled Spain and Narboncuais, 
Thus no inconsiderable part of the weateru section of fho old 
Roman Empire was under hia away : Si>ain, NarbonensU. and 
Provence, Italy and Sicily, the two provinces of Raetia. Noricum 
iMrt of Pannonia, and Dalmatia. 
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Thus tha war in Gnu] mvolved Theoderlc, m spite 
wlations to the royal houses, in hostilities agauiBt both the 
Franks and the Burgnndiane. The Burgundian alliauM does 
not seem to have M to any close intimacy, Gimdobi^ r«- 
mnined an Arian till his death {a.d. 516), but he took good care 
to remain on friendly terms with Auastasius. Hjs ^n bigia- 
mimd Theodcric’a sou-in-law, who succeeded him, had 
converted to Catholicism" by Avitus, the bishop of Vieime, 
and appeals to have been completely in the hands of Avitua 
and the CathoUc clergy. He looked to the Emperor as Ins 
overlord, and addressed him in almost servde terms,* Theodenc 
was alarmed at the prospect of political intimacy between 
Bureundy and Constantinople, and he would not allow Sigis- 
mund ’3 niesHengers to travel through Italy to the East.» The 
strained relations between the courtB were shown by the eircum- 
Btance that the consulship of Eutharic was not a^ept^ m 
Burgnndy as the date of A.n. 519.* Theodenc probably pl^ed 
his hopes in bis grandson Sigeric, who. though he had been 
converted to the Catholic crood. was DOt on good terms with 
his father. Tlis inotheT was dead, and Sigismund had taken a 
second wife. We know nothing authentic of the breach between 
father and son. but the end was that Sigeric was put to death 
by his fftther'B orders 5*22)A Theoderic prepared for war 
to avenge Ids grandson, but it was the Franks, not the Osto- 

eoths who were to punish Sigismund. It was not to th^ mmd 

that Theoderic should have a free hand m Bur^dy and 
moving more quickly, th^’ captured Sigismund and ha family 
and subdued a part of the kingdom. -4n Ostrogotbio force 
arrived afterwards and annexed the district between the Iscra 
and the Durance to Theoderic’s realm (a.d. 523)." 

The war between the Franks and Visigoths seems to have 
led to friction between Theoderic and the Emperor. In that 
struggle Clovis posed aa the champion of Catholic orthodoxy, 
going forth to drive the Arum heresy from the confines of Gaul. 
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and aU the ^j^iDpathica. of the Gdlo-Roman Cbiiich \\ ere with 
the Vranks. The Etnperor afterwerdfl showed his approbation 
ot the Mcrovingifm Idjig by eonferring upon him the honorary 
consulship.* Theodcrie meanw'hile was supporting the Visi¬ 
goths, and we may conjecture that im Ga^e policy w'as dis¬ 
approved by Anestasiias, who {a.o* 506) despatched a liqiiadron 
hundred ships to ravage the coasts of Apulia * 

The eecleeiastical relations between Romo and Constantbiople 
affected the political situation in Italy, more or leas, throughout 
the reign of Theoderic.® Thia wna partly due to the foot that 
the great Roman families were now all ChristiaUj and Qiany of 
the senators held strong opinions on the subject of the schism 
which the Hcnotikon of Zeno had provoked. Festna had taken 
advantage of hi& political mission to Constantinople in a.d. 491 
to attempt to heal the schism. He told the Emperor that he 
had hopes of inducing the Pope Anaataaiun to sign the Heno- 
tikon. But when he returned to Italy the Pope waa dead,* 
Festusi however^ only represented the opinion of part of the 
Senate. There was a marked divtion in the views of the 
senatoj^j of whom an Inhaential section were opposed to any 
compromise on the theobgicAl question. This difference of 
opinion led to a bitter struggle over the election of a new- Pope. 
Two men w'cre elected on the same day (November 22 , a,d, 498), 
Ijaurentiusj the candidate of Festus and the party of reconcilia¬ 
tion, and Symmachus, supported by the orthodox, who were 
prepared to make no coucessbjia* Two rival Popes were 
enthroned ki Rome, each upheld by strong and detennined 
psrtisaiLfi^ aud for years the city was disturbed bv aanguinary 
tumuJts.5 An appeal was made to Theoderic to dwide between 
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the two dainituits. It ia a rcimrtablc epbtode in the 
of the Church that such a question should be relerred to an 
Arian. As the tronquiUifcy of Italy was in penl, the ruler could 
not stand alool, and he coasciited to give a decision. He wm 
consdoua of Ids ohligationa to Festus, hut the cleigy, espemliy 
the clei®’ of North Italy, were as a body lulherenta of Sym- 
iiiaehus, and it was m lavour of Syuimachus that Theo^«f<r 

decided (a.i>. 4<J9 ). , , ■ > l** 

Cut the matter ivas not Bually nettled hy the kings orbitm- 
ment. The behaviour of S 3 Ti(iniachus was aggressive and nn- 
compromising,^ and charges were brought against him, which 
were submitted to a synod held two years later. He was 
acquitted and recognised as the legitimate bishop of Come,- 
but his conduct alienated Thcoderic, and no steps were taken to 
remove or suppress Laurentius, who oontiiiucd to maintain his 
papal pretensions at Kome for the next few year?5. But in 
A.P. 505 there was a levulfflon of feeling. The adherents of 
Laurentius were chiefly men who considered the maintenance 
of close relatioDS with the Imperial court a fundamental uiterest 
of Italy. But their Italian sentimente were aroused by the 
mcidente connected with Sinuium. Here their sympathy wua 
with Thcoderic, and it flcems highly probable that the hostibtiM 
between the troops of Anastasius and those of hia viceroy in 
Dacia were partly ut least responsible for a general change of 
opinion in favour of Sjunnuichiis.’ This made the position of 
Laurentiiia imposaible, and he was obliged to retire before the 
end of A.D. 306. 

Thus ten yeuxa after the settlement which had been armiigcd 
l>etween Thcoderic and the Emperor, the policy of the Gothic 
ruler liad brought it about that Italy presented a united front, 
and the influence of Constantinople now reached its lowest 
point. The Church and the Senate were unit^ against the 
East on the ecclesiastical queatiom. To the spring of a.C, 507 
Eiinodius, one of the leading dignitaries of the Italian Church, 
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pfcnoujLc^ his Fanegyric on the Arian kiiig.^ But this Bitua- 
tion vas only momentary. Hitherto Theoderic had followed 
the example of Odovacar in baaing liig government on eJoflo 
Co-operation Tirifeh the great Roman familieBj members of which 
were chosen to fill the highest civil posts^ eapeciaJlj the Prefecture 
of EoQie and the Praetorian Prefecture of Itkiy. But from 
time forw'ard we can mark the beginning of a new policy, 
Pronuis FauatiiB Kiger, who had been the leading champion of 
Sjmimachua in the conflict over the Papal throne, is indeetl 
refect of Italy from A.D. 507-512^ but w'c find new mcni who 
do not belong to the senatorial circle, appointed Prefecta of 
the City,^ It was apparently the aim of Theoderic to diminish 
his dependence on the Senator At Ravenna he had gathered 
round him a circle of other ministers of proTidncial origiiL who 
wxre devoted to his interests. To hucIi were entrusted the 
financial offices; from anch were generally selected the Master 
of Offices and the Quaestor^ 

Of Theoderic^a acts and policy tliroughout the real of the 
reign of AnastasiiM we know very little. He looked iivith favour 
on the vain attempts of Vitalian to restore the unity of the 
Church, and was ready to co-operate with Pope Hormisdas to 
bring it about,^ It would be a mistake to read into his Edict, 
which was probably issued in a,d. 512, any de^gti of dimimshing 
the power or prestige of the senatorial classes,^ Throughout 
the proTiTiices Romans and Oothu alike were constantly attempt¬ 
ing to encroach upon the lands of their neighbours; many acta 
of violence oocurred ■ ^ and the principal object of the Edict seemj^ 
to have been to put an end to these illcgalitieB and disorders. 
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The relations between Raveiuia and Cbnstantinople w<»e 
never cordial* Italians who were banished Eroni Italy by Thco- 
deric were treated with marked favour at the Byzantine court, 
and received posts in the Imperial service. We leam this fact 
from Prisseian, the distinguished African grammarian, who, 
leaving the realm of the Vandala, bad settled in Constantinople 
and sympathised with the national feeling of the Italians aga^js*-' 
Gothic nile.i The presence of these csilea, who, we n<f be 
ocrtoin, maintained a frequent curresipondence with their Mends 
in Rome, is a eircnniatance which must- not be lost sight of in 
studying the relations of Theoderic mth the Emperor and with 
the BoTDiiH Semite. 

It is remarkable that Theoderic, who was cduMted at C^m- 
stantinople and was imbued with sincere admiration for Greek 
and Roman civilisation, was illiterate. It is recorded that he 
was nnablc to write his own name. He caused a gold stencil 
plate to be pierced with the four letters legi (I have read), so 
that he could sign documents by drawing a pen througb the 
holes,* 

Theoderic chose Ravenna, the city of Ilonoriiui and Flncidia 
and Valentinian, as Lis capital. The Emperors who reigned in 
the days of Ricimer had seldom resided in the palace of the 
Ijiiirelwood (Uuretum), but Odovacar bod made it his home, 
Theoderic built a new palace in another part of the city, nnd 
erected beside it a new church dedicated to St, ilarthi, in wliich 
his .Arian Goths worshipped* Of the palace only a wall, if any- 
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nenLiing* But the chuich, one .ol the fine works pf the 
Bavennate school of arcMtecturep still standa. It was after- 
wflinlR dedicated to St. Apolliiiaris, and is knoun San ApoUinate 

Nuovp.^ Of the mosaic pktkire^ which adom. the nave only 
those which arc aloft near tiie roofj—scriptural Bcenes,—and 
the figures between the winJowsp belong to Theodetic'a reign ; 
^he decoration of the chuioh was not completed till thirty years 
death." We may asaume that it ’wpa he w'ho built 
the Anan baptistery which survives as S. Maria in Oosmedin. 
It is interesting to learn that near the State factories at the port 
of Classis he djftiinod a portion of the marshes and planted an 
orchard.® 

Bavenna has another .famous meniojial of Theoderic, the 
round mausoleum which he built for himself^ It was “ covered 
by a cupola consisting of a single piece of Istrian limeatoiie, the 
circumference of which is provided ^ith twelve handles^ intended^ 
without doubt, to lift by means of ropes and drop Into its place 
this w'onderful inverted basin.^^ ^ We must suppose that the 
body of the king once lay in the sepulchre which was dEsigned 
to receive it. What befell it is a matter for conjecture; we only 
know that three hundred 3'ears later the tomb had long been 
empty.® 

Under the rule of Theoderic, Italy is said to have enjoyed 
peace, prosperity, and plenty, such as she had not knoi^ii for 
many a long year* Mis success was due not only to his political 
imd military capacity, but also to his rigorous though humane 
ideal of justice. The praises o-f Italian panegyiiatfi are borne 
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out by the verdict of one who wiis afterwardi^ employed in 
hostility agam^ Tlieoderic^s successors. If a Raven uate chron¬ 
icler asserts that the king did nothing "ftToag (niAil 

the historian PiMCopiua makes a aUtement^ hardly less 
iinqualifi&:!, in regard to the juatice of the admiuistnition, and 
dwclla on the deserved devotion which his subjects entertained 
towards him ® The peace and plenty of hk times are illnstrat^^ 
with vivid hyperboles in an Italian chronicle.^ “ Mcrc3^nfs 
from clivers provinces used to throng to him. For so perfect 
•was the public order that if a man wished to leave his silver or 
gold in his field. It w^as respected as much as if it were withiq 
the walls of a town. This was shown by the fact that he built 
no new gates for any town in all Italy, uor were the gates of 
any town ever closed. Any one oonld go about hie bnaineaa 
at any hour of the night just as if it were day. In his time sixty 
modii of ivheat cost a sotidus* and thirty amphorae of wine w'crc 
sold for the same price*” * If this cheapness of provisions waa 
normal:, it would be one of the most convmcLng signs of the 
prosperity of Italy under Theoderiok governirieutp But not- 
withstan^ng the iniprovemeut in their material conditions and 
iu their gcnetal security, we can hardly believe that the ItohanSj^ 
with the barbarians settled in their midst, regarded themselvea 
aa steeped in felicity* 
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